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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE ON 
PRONUNCIATION 


The following note* provide a rough guide for the general reader 
in the pronunciation of tile Indian alphabet 

The vowel* a, f, u ¥ e r m\ o p m are long, and equivalent to the 
vowels in the English worth palm, machine, ruk, prey, /iw, go 
and respectively. A* i\ w are short, and equivalent to the 
vowels in rhe English words* hut > hit and bash. The a Is never 
pronounced as in English ball for example, the Sanskrit satrm 
is pronounced like the English summer. R is classed as a short 
vow'd* and is pronounced as ri in rieh. 

The aspirated consonants th and ph must be pronounced as in 
English pothtik and shepherd, never as in thin and phial C is 
pronounced as rh in church. & and } are both generally pro¬ 
nounced as English th in shape The distinction between the 
other *ub-dotted H retroflex* consonants (f, fh r d, dh and n) and 
the dentals, without dots, b not important to the general reader. 

Readers requiring a more comprehensive knowledge of Indian 
phonetics arc referred to A, L. Basham* The Winder that was 
India (Sidgwick and Jackson, London, 1954), A PP X pp. 50k ft. 
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PREFACE 


Mndem India is perhaps unique, historically, in that its twentieth- 
century existence is still fashioned on traditions laid dawn 
thousands of years ago. Vet it has by no means been trapped 
in the rigid mould ot an archaic civilization: in fact, its present 
evolution in the industrial field shows to what an extent its 
national equilibrium and coherence are based on an admirable 
continuity. This is a remarkable phenomenon for a civilization 
as rich and as complex as that of India, since one might well 
have expected the fountain of inspiration, of her thinkers and 
artists to dry tip, her innovators ro be paralysed by a deadening 
ultra-conservatism, and all efforts at reform rendered nugatory 
by a rapid impoverishment of ideas. Yet none of these effect's 
was experienced, at least in a degree sufficient to hinder the 
development of Indian civilization. On the contrary, India has 
derived from tins special condition the affirmation of its own 
genius and the strength necessary' to communicate the principles 
of it to the countries surrounding her, The slow pace at which 
changes of all kinds have taken place in India is the necessary 
accompaniment of this continuity, and reflects accurately the 
rhythm of rural life, which has always provided the essentia) 
framework of the country's structure. 

I hese two factors arc compounded by a strange disdain for 
history resulting directly front the fact that Indian philosophy 
has always emphasized the Absolute at the expense of con- 
liogtncv. Kven the kings of India, in the inscriptions engraved 
in stone which often included their own panegyric, usual I v 
omitted to report the historical events of their reign with any 
great precision. During the entire period of ancient history, 
royal and local chronicles, when they exist, repeatedly convert 
historical facts into myth and legend. This complicates con¬ 
siderably (he task o! the modern historian and occasionally 
reduces him to the expedient of hasing his hypotheses upon 
deductions alone.* 

• Une can grin some idea of I he extent of these difficulties, when 
one reads in one of the most recent studies devoted to Indio the 
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There is another strange fact which Mali remains largely 
una|>laiafd. T [ Ki> is ihat .1 (though India w;is in possession of its 
basic sacred literature in oral form long before the Christian era, 
and although there is no doubt about the historical existence of 
ihe Buddha in the sixth century fie, yet the first an:JucoJngical 
monuments whose dates we ate able to establish go back no 
further than I he third and second centuries bc. In consequence, 
the true historical period begins very late, although we cannot 
really call the previous, period pmtuhistone, for it possessed a 
written language, although the writing has, unfortunately, 
defeated ill efforts so far dt interpretation. 

The persistence of traditions and the slowness with which 
they evolved has meant that, even today, certain national 
characteristics exist which were already typical of Indian civiltza- 
tiori before the third and second centuries tic. This is not to say 
that no changes have taken place in the social structure: it is 
certain that institutions have evolved over the centuries, the 
society has never became a static entity, and customs changed 
gradually. Dm ihe essential fact is that many of these trans- 
formations occurred almost imperceptibly, without sudden shock 
or violent revolution, and our lack of precise historical information 
serves to accentuate this, impression, so it makes it almost im¬ 
possible tn determine accurately the dates of a reform or the 
application of a new measure. As a result, we arc confronted 
with a juxtaposition of customs belonging to different levels of 
evolution, in w'hich the most ancient cuttnm* survive alongside 
the most recent without mutual hostility. 

Tor aD these reason* we have been obliged to choose an 
exception ally lengthy period, almost a thousand years, in order 
lH P> v c the necesMtv breadth of detail to the present study. 
There has been no escaping these extended time Ifanits in this 
iN'tuiitt. any attempt to shorten the period under review' of to 
concentrate upon one single reign would have resulted inevitably in 
an incomplete impression of daily life in ancient India, This period 
of nine centuries (roughly the second century- lie to the seventh 
century ad), despite its length, is in fact entirely reasonable; in 


fallowing remark; 1 1 Ik historians of India (fourth century Hi.:) arc 
reduced to the expedient of canuructing its histnrv on a foundation of 
grammatical mrapbl 1 (j. Naudmj, Hutobt mivtrttBt. p . l+5+ ,) 
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particular, it covers tic era during which, historically. India 
experienced on mo occasions the political unification of the 
greater part of her territory, a fact which presupposes the growth 
of well . dL ‘ fincd administrative organization and centralization In 
the sphere ui religion. Brahmanism and Buddhism were both 
nourishing. In the artistic field, it was India's richest and busiest 
era. during which her moei beautiful sanctuaries and monasteries 
were founded, School* and style-, began to proliferate, ami secular 
literature assumed its cs^ntial character. It is on these element* 
tliai medieval India Inter based her whole structure. Phis K reat 
ami fruitful epoch of history has always been justly celebrated in 
Indian writings, nod was made the ideal of many sovereigns, who 
liked to refer to the events of the period j„ the elaboration ni 
their own panegyrics. 

Many precious sources are available to us us the basis for our 
study of daily life during this cm: 3 whole series of technical 
or descriptive texts, storied monuments, the iliscovcries of 
archaeological excavations, numismatics, epigraphy; and, in 
addition, contemporary chronicles by foreigners, mostly flreck. 
I-atin and Chinese, These various documents clarify each other 
reciprocally; the bas-reliefs and mural paintings illustrate 
splendidly certain texts which, in their turn, facilitate a better 
reading of the former. Among the must useful texts should he 
mentioned the (tfhya Siitrax, of Vedic origin (r. 400-300 hl) 
which describe the domestic religion* ceremonies; 3 reading of 
these texts reveals the remarkable fact that these ceremonies have 
changed but litlb: during the entire history of Indian tradition. 
One of the most entertaining sources i £ certainly the collection of 
JfciitiAm or ‘previous lives’ of the Buddha. a work which carries 
the same interest for ancient India as do 1 -ranee’s fabliaux for 
uur Middle Ages. The date of composition of the 'jdlakm remains 
uncertain, hut the texts are at least contemporary with the bas- 
reliefs which serve as illustrations to them from 200 ftc onwards. 
As far as elegant social life and amatory conventions are concerned, 
the celebrated Kmnaiutra is a basic document ; its date of com¬ 
position has been variously estimated, within the period fourth 
or fifth century and seventh century Alt. The most useful source 
ui information concerning the royal court, government and 
administration, military theory, and so on, is the ArlfutMitra, 
which may well have been written as early as 400 bc, although 
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it is possible tbul it was composed at an appreciably later date; 
yet, after thirty years of research, we still do nut know whether 
lh» important and unusual work, composed as a prince's hand¬ 
book, summarizes the Ideal elements of an imaginary constitution 
or, in fact, describes faithfully the structure of a real Slate. As 
far as secular literature U concerned, the best-known author of 
the period is Kalidasa, poet and dramatis:, who probably Jived 
during the fourth or fifth century, or even perhaps as bte as the 
sixth century. But India’s literary heritage is so great that we 
shall not attempt to list any further works at this stage; the 
neocssmry references will be found during the course of ihia 
narrative. 

One remark, however, is necessary: it is possible that the 
Western reader may find the portrait of India which emerges 
from this documentation to be idealised rather than realistic. It 
would he wrong, however, to jump too hastily to the conclusion 
that the contents of this book are no more than a theoretical 
reflection <il what really existed; rather one must bear in mind the 
essentially traditionalist character of Indian civilization. Because 
of this special diameter, the division between the real and the 
conventional is finely shaded, to s»y the least. The Indian 
mental out look lias always been strongly affected by ji spirit of 
conformism; in ancient times, especially, the Indians possessed 
an irresistible predilection for codification and classification in 
every field and a positive incapacity to deviate fmm the norm 
defined by traditiun. 

Furthermore, it did not seem illogical to a chronicler to describe 
a known town, an eminent or even historical personage, a given 
situation, ,1 remarkable happening, even feelings and opinions, 
not according in flit reality that confronted him but, rather, in 
conformity with a predetermined type dulv standardized hy 
tradition and corresponding to carefully established riunil pre¬ 
scriptions. Which is not to say that Indian writers lucked the 
gift of observation. Many [Wc ts and dramatists have proved 
that they were fully capable of noting realistic details and making 
deliberate use u f them; if, for instance, an author had delighted in 
enumerating in a purely conventional manner the Splendours of 
in imperial capital, he would very probably have in dialled also 
perhaps in a single phrase, that in the adjacent village* the sides 
t* the mti wtre muddy* The anonymous authors of ihorf 
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verse-talcs, stone* and anecdotes were naturally more inclined to 
embellish their material with ail sorts of images taken fmm life. 
To these sources must lie added the accounts of what they 
themselves had seen and heard written by Chinese pilgrims, 
chronicles made t|uaint by their mixture of precise detail ami 
moralizing; their importance lies in the fact that the information 
they contain often accords with that drawn from Indian sources. 

So we arc able to refashion an ancient India which ia not so 
very different from the one that we know today, a country made 
up simultaneously of theories, principles and realities, in which 
the human presence is constantly visible through the tangle uf 
rules and rites. Even though Indians’ gifts of observation have, 
more often than wc would have wished, been deflected from the 
particular to the general, and though, India has not produced true 
chronicles in the Western sense gf the word, still the reader may 
lie assured that the India which We shall now try to present in 
its most everyday aspect conforms to the image of itself that it 
has transmitted to us over the centuries: a conventional image, 
certainly, but also an arresting one because of its multiple facets, 
and one that is enhanced here and there by picturesque details 
that add colour to the traditional pattern, 

Lily-Les Tourelles, 1959-60 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Tkf: physical venditions (of India) haze heat successfully exploited 
tty mankind* since a population of 463 million smih has emerged from 
the morphological and climatic iimihitium imposed 6y nature ti 
population* mare&ner 1 endowed with a certain number of traits of 
civilization in common, which are to be found from one end of India 
to the other, under climate r m different as those of the Punjab ami 
of Travancore, 

P1EKRH- G 0 .UROU, L'Asit, p. 374. 


India extends from the thirty-seventh pan I lei (latitude of Seville) 
to the eighth parallel (latitude of Sierra Leone); this fact alone 
shows that India is more a sub-continent than simply a country. 
The climates arc varied in this immense territory, ranging from 
eternal snows to torrid jungles ; the fauna and flora are diverse for 
this same reason, while the numerous races and languages bear 
witness to very early settlement and successive Invasions and 
infiltrations. 

Protected in the north by the impassable barriers of the 
Himalayas and the Karakoram, bound by immense lengths of 
often inhospitable coast, the Indian peninsula would have been 
fated to suffer terrible isolation were it noi that the great breath 
formed by the Indus valley kept it open to the world in the 
north-west. In addition, India could never have acquired a 
flourishing culture if nature had not endowed it with the tropica! 
world's vastest recent alluvia! plain, the Indo- Gauge tic plain, the 
object of the greed of all the invader** and the cradle of the truly 
Indian civilization. Finally, India would inevitably have con¬ 
sisted largely of desert tracts had it not been subjected dimaUcaHv’ 
to the inexorable rhythm of the monsoons which bring it lift 
favouring the cultivation of crops. Its very vastness has proved 
to be not only a factor in it* political fragmentatiort but also a 
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guarantee for the security and originality of its institutions. A 
do&ed world in appearance but not in reality p India is blessed 
with a kind of spiritual “magnetization' which ind tan ties every¬ 
thing from abroad which installs itself within its boundaries 

Arehacologicaf excavations so far undertaken, even though 
insufficient in number, have revealed the exbicnee, throughout 
the Indus Wiley, of highly developed urban agglomeration* 
related to those of Afghanistan and Balflchistan, and indicating 
connections with Mesopotamia ind Susiana around 2000 tic and 
earlier. The connections with India proper are still more or less 
hypothetical The Aryans must have appeared towards the end 
of this period (r. 1500?). and their activities were destined to have 
momentous consequences for India since they brought her 
Sanskrit, the Yedic religion and the principal dements of her 
historical culture. 

It is only several centuries later that precise historical hm* 
become available to us; thenceforward, we arc able to trace the 
establishment — by force-of the new tribes on Indian soil* then 
their progression eastwards and ihcir installation in the Gangetic 
plain. Simultaneously, the huge mass of Vcdic texts was gradually 
built up tiiat has continued to provide the essential basis fur 
Indian thought right up to the present day: its affinities were 
undeniably Iranian, hut it drew apart little by Little and it* 
emphasis on cosiuogony was gradually superseded by an increasing 
prcoccup.ilion with metaphysical speculation. 

During the so-called Vedic era {r„ 1500 500 Be), the Veda, 
“knowledge 1 * from which Vedism takes its name, was an im¬ 
pressive array of texts, which can be divided into four principal 
lypes of literary form* strophes recited during the sacrificial 
Ceremony, sacrificial formulas (sometimes with commentary), 
sacred melodics mid magical formulas. These texts were invariably 
attributed to legendary trages and were transmitted orally by 
priests and brahmans and by professional bards (die 1 itim, 
formerly royal coachmen). They are mostly doctrinal in form, 
and many contain esoteric allusions. Sacrifice is the principal 
iheme, and this? consists essentially in a libation of wma t a vegetable 
liquor whf>&e name is close enough to the l rani an haomd to indicate 
^oinc degree of common ancestry. Similarly, the Vcdic pantheon 
included yet other names very similar to iht&c of the Iranian 
Av&tai Varan* corresponds to Ahum MazdEhp Mitra 10 Mithra, 
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VSyU to Vayu* VftmEian to VerethnOgtiLi* and so on. Nevertheless, 
the Vedic cycle also contained certain popular cults, such as that 
of Rutb-Siva, which eventually achieved enormous sucM The 
Vedic gods were imagined as active and impassioned, and could 
be made to yield to human beings tlsrough the magical power of 
the sacred utterance (brahman); they personified the forces ami 
phenomena of nature, and since everything was a subject of fear 
or admiration, everything had its divine essence: fire* the dawn, 
the stars and the sun, water, die sky, the earth p thunder t the 
winds, etc. Demons, still lumped together at that stage under 
the generic name asum (cf. the ahum of Inin), were the enemies 
of the gods and of mankind* intervened in everyday life and 
necessitated prayers and magical practices. If the shades of 
ancestors were not suitably propitiated they would turn into 
ghosts 

One of the central concepts r>f Vedisrii was that the universe 
was divided into three zones - earth, "in termed Ury" space, and 
sky, and dm continued to be accepted over a lung period of 
rime. But the teachings concerning the genesis of the world 
were rather imprecise, although it was generally considered to 
have been a magical operation carried out in successive stages bv 
the creator - the Pumsa r universal body, higher ‘Self* - who was 
still only a vaguely conceived entity at that rime. The concept 
of the individual soul Jiad not yet achieved the importance it was 
to have later in the Vedic commentaries which, in thrif turn, 
were destined to give birth to the religion^ powerful new impulse 
known under the name of [Irishman ism. A hell was deemed tu 
erist its a counterpart to the deceased's survival in the stars or 
clement*; as for the celestial abode, it was the path leading to 
the gods', reserved for those who had undertaken pious works 
(asceticism, sacrifice, charity* etc,), But we do not know whether 
primitive Vcdiam had any dogma concerning the divine reward 
of virtue* divine judgment or penalties after death. 

At a period which it is difficult; for us to determine, Ycdbm 
found it necessary to elaborate a series of commentaries !tocau$e 
of its ever-growing hennetism, and these commentaries, the 
Brahmamfv the l pam$azh and th^ A r any okas t together constituted 
a new Yetb, the Vedfmgm, From that time onwards, Vedism 
became archaic anti gave birth to a new r form, Brahmanism, a 
fundamental Indian religion. Sacrifice was superseded by religious 
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services, and the fate of the individual smiE became a dominant 
preoccupation. At thin stage, too, was first posed the great 
problem of the individual rout and its relation ship to the universal 
'Self, a theme which was- to haunt Indian thinkers in all sub- 
sequent .ige* and to which every Indian religion, indeed every 
seet> has tried to find :i solution. This was also the moment when 
the domestic rituals were elaborated, when in dividual life appeared 
at km as a reality, when rules of conduct - morality or nsec lie ism - 
were proposed as remedies against the consequences of the 
concept of the transmigration of souls, temsiira, which is common 
to all Indian faiths. Wlulc Indian philosophy was thus sowing 
the first Jiccds of its later greatness, the common folk continued 
to lead their modest lives tn the peaceful manner typical of rural 
life everywhere. 'lire daily ritual, working the earth, caring for 
the entile* festivals and sesromt rices formed the regular rhythm 
nf their lives; they could always invoke magical formulas to help 
them surmount the irrational fears of those who are affected by 
natural phenomena without knowing the true causes and who 
have every reason to fear natures redoubtable power*. They w ere 
born, thev worked and they died according to their humble ton- 
ditiun, careful only to pnserve themselves from the anger of the 
gods, and to guard against dearth and sickness. They already 
drew strength from the solidarity of family, clan or caste; later, 
they were to draw additional strength from the trade-guilds. 

Probably about 800 bc, the Aryans* thrust eastwards along the 
Gangedc plain removed the centre of gravity of the conquered 
lands irnm the Paiijab to the Dtiab; litis last was the region 
between the Ganges and Jumna, fertile and strategically important, 
and destined to become one of India's most constantly disputed 
territories over die centuries, From this- time onwards it seems 
possible to speak of Aryan kingdoms, whose gradual establish¬ 
ment through mi northern India led to attempts at hegemony on 
the part of *ome of the last territories to he conquered. One of 
these* Magadha (southem Bihar), made a bid for supremacy as 
early as 600 lie. 

Magadlu, less thoroughly Aryanized than those kingdoms 
which had been conquered earlier, and considered semi-barbarian 
by the Aryans, became die birthplace of India \ first great 
autochthonous empire, that uf the Mauryas, To the spirit which 
dominated these recently conquered regions can, n seems, be 
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attributed the blossoming, from the begin ning of the sixth 
century onwards, of a whole serittj of religious and social reforms. 
The Aryans had apparently attempted to impose Brahmanism 
wherever they had established themselves. Now, since its incep¬ 
tion, Brahmanism had gradually stiffened into a formalism w hich 
the imransigcance of the brahmans Imd finally ossified. In 
addition, an increasingly strict partitioning of society into castes 
was producing a rigid framework nf impermeable compartments, 
Finally, orthodoxy was menaced by the liberalism of these new 
subject peoples, So a wind of revolt began to stir in this im¬ 
perfectly Aryan teed society, to bring suppleness to the social 
structure ami suggest a new outlook; it was a human and heartfelt 
reaction against the brahmans" desiccating formalism. 

Two men became the champions of this liberating movement. 
They were Vardhamana, of the Lieehavi clan {north across the 
Ganges from Magadha), who founded the Jain religion (under 
the names of MahavTra, "Great Hero*, and of the Jinn, ‘the 
Conqueror’); and Siddhartha, "Aim-achieved", 3 prince of the 
ftikyas (who were found on die northern borders of ancient 
Magadlm), the founder of Buddhism under the name of Sakya- 
muni, 'the monk of the &akyns", mure generally known as the 
Ruddiu, the Awakened , *thc hnlightcntd" (bv spiritual know¬ 
ledge)- Although they were both membere nf the warrior caste, 
they aimed to bring an entirely pacific solution to bear upon the 
increasingly acute problems that faced their society. The doctrine 
of MahavJra is founded on asceticism, and on the theory and 
practice or nifwiw, the prohibition of harmful activity, a philosophy 
of non-violence very similar to chut which Gandhi preached with 
such authority. But it was the doctrine nf the Buddha which was 
destined for the greatest fame and glory, first of all in India, then 
in the rest of Asia. 

The teaching of this master is based on the affirmation that all 
life is suffering, and that this suffering can be put an end to only 
through the extinction of desire, the source of life and of pain. 
It preaches charity towards oil beings and the equality of 
individuals among themselves. It condemns both asceticism and 
epicurism as being baneful excesses, and advocates moderation 
in all things, w hat it calls the "middle way'. A moral system rather 
than a religion, ancient Buddhism remained within the traditions 
of Brahmanism, accepting both a part of its pantheon and the 
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fun da mental concept inn nf the trail Mnigration of soul* with it* 
various consequences. Buddhism, at this early stage, contented 
itself with promising the virtuous being an amelioration in lilt- 
conditions of his successive rebirths, until he finally achieved the 
supreme stale of nirtanii, the final and complete liberation from 
the cycle of rebirths. When he died at the age of about eighty, 
the lludJim bequeathed to Gangetic India the foundations of a 
Buddhist Church and community animated by a uni versa list 
spirit, whose expansion was to be facilitated by several political 
and historical factors, and whose consequences were to he of the 
greatest range and importance. 

This spiritual revolution did nnt, however, lake place in 
isolation, among only the least Aryan bed sectors of society; it 
was, rather, the crystallization nf a great general effervescence, and 
reforms were carried out in the very heart of Brahmanism which 
was forced, in order to survive, to admit cults that were inure 
clearly personified than those of Veil ism, most of these new cults 
being of popiilsr and aboriginal origin: Siva, Skanda, Visnu, 
Krona, Agni, the hero Rama, and many others opened the way 
to theism, which l«eamc gradually more and more powerful 
during the ensuing centuries. 

This, then, briefly, was the situation at the time of the Buddha 
(c. 558-478 re). On tilt political plane, Gangetic India whs still 
fragmented in numerous more or less extensive kingdoms. 
Magadha was one of the must powerful of these, though its kings, 
converted to Buddldsm by the Buddha himself, did n»t yet 
possess sufficient territory to form on empire. Available historical 
t words give us no in formation about development* in southern 
India during this epoch. On the other hand, north-western India 
was experiencing a fresh foreign invasion of its soil: the might 
of Achaemcnid Tran had reached the gateways of India, had con¬ 
quered Bactria. Gan d Si lira and Arachnitis ami had turned these 
provinces into satrapies. The Emperor Darius I invaded the 
valley of die Indus and set up one of his satrapies there (518-515); 
lie was thenceforward in a position it* make use of the Indian 
Ocean (5x7-516); India paid him a heavy tribute in gold. 

While the Indian kingdoms of the north-cast were engaged in 
a struggle for supremacy, and Buddhism was instituting its 
reforms there, xhc West was being subjected to Persian influences. 
Although we are not yet in a position lu measure exactly the 
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strength of these influences, there b no doubt that they left 
durable traces in v uric us field* such as administration, the system 
of measurement, strips and, in particular arc hi lecture. For two 
centuries Darius's Indian possessions remained within the imperial 
patrimony of Iran; this explains why designs typical of Achae- 
menid art passed into the plastic repertory of northern and 
central India* Buddhist artists adopted, for instance, bersepolitan 
capitals for the commemorative pillars they designed. The 
reputation of PetsepoUs penetrated as far as the diicF town of 
Magadha, I'lfdiputra, where the palace is Raid to have been 
inspired by that of Darius L 

In 33 1 jic, Alexander the Great of Macedonia defeated Darius Hi 
and proceeded to conquer the ancient Persian empire, region by 
region. When he finally reached the banks of the Jhdum {then 
the Vitasm), almost exactly two centuries after Darius | t he 
found himself face to face with the impressive army of an Indian 
sovereign, Poros (Puru in Sanskrit), who probably reigned in the 
Punjab, At ihe fume time, au ambitious and fiery young general 
of eastern India, who Imd rebelled against his own sovereign {of 
the Nan da dynasty, in Magpdha), nought the support of the- 
Greek conqueror in his plan to overthrow his master, the King 
of Magadha, 't his at ■east i& the account given by Plutarch 
(--Ifet., LX 11 ). Numerous reasons prevented Alexander from 
undertaking this tempting enterprise, which would have opened 
up to him the access to Gangetic India, and the Magadhi general 
had to do without the ait! of the invaders, Known by ihc Greeks 
under the names of Androkottos, Sandrokottos or Sandrakuptos, 
he was to play a considerable rok in the destiny of India* Was 
it Alexander's refusal which turned him in violent opposition? 
Whatever the reason k immediately after the great Macedonian's 
death in 323 he assumed the role of “champion of liberty 1 , 
Alexander's. prefects were put to deaih and his lieutenants forced 
to retreat (317-316). Three years later, in 313 312, Sandrokottos 
mounted the throne of Magadha, putting an end to the Nanda 
dynasty and inaugurating, under the Sanskrit name of Cantira- 
gupta + that of the Mauryas. And when, shortly before 305, 
Sdeucu* Nicator, founder of the Sclcuod empire and cti t arrived 
in die Punjab afier traversing the same route as Alexander, 
Candrsguptu was already in possession of a real empire, stretching 
from the Indus to die Canges, commanding the deltas of both 
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rivers, ;nui backed up by an itnpcrMni; tinny. The adnikhtmive 
apparatus trams to have beto extremely well organized. super¬ 
vised by imperial inspectors whose duties were facilitated by the 
good state of the roads* the upkeep of which was one of the 
sovereign's main preoccupations, Sdcuoiw had no choice hut to 
accept an alliance with so powerful a monarch; he abandoned to 
bini all the territories of the Indus basin and, it js said, bestowed 
upon him Lhc hind of a Greek princess in marriage. From this 
moment India joined the rank* of the great powers of the age; 
her capital, situated ai P&pltputra in Magadha* waa for several 
decides the seat of a Greek embassy made illustrious by the 
quallticD uF the ambassador, Megasthettes, whose account h very 
valuable even though it ha- ufily come down to m tn secondary 
transcript*™, 

Caudragupla's territorial conquests sectti to have been main- 
tttinetl under the reign of hb son RindusSra, about whom, hnw- 
«■ rr, w c know very little. Rut it was one nf lib ^in% the celebrated 
AHuka. who raised the dynasty tn the height of \ts power; Greek 
sources are silent about him, and Rudd hist tradition lias preserved 
only a vague image, Fortunately, this empemr took the trouble 
to have edicts engraved and set up throughout the territories 
he governed, thanks to which we are in a position to recon¬ 
struct his personality and also tn examine the form of his imperial 
propaganda, 

Atoka seized power about 264 ik\ ami stay have been crowned 
in 260. Ii 1 ir 111 years later, haring conquered the powerful kingdom 
nf Kaliiip (which stretched from the delta of dir MiibSrnidJ to 
that of the Godavari) in a particularly brutal nunncr, he expressed 
bis 1 egret* and repentance in lu* thirteenth rock edict, in the 
following term®: 

, * . One hundred and fifty thousand persons were carried 
away captive, one hundred thousand were slain, and many 
rimes that number died. . - . The Beloved of the Gods* con¬ 
queror of the Kaliug-as, h moved tn remorse now. For he has 
Felt profound sorrow and regret because the conquest of a 
people previously unconqurred invokes slaughter, death, and 
deportation Hut there is a more important reason for the 
Kings rcm one. The Rribmansa and ^ramana? [thi! priestly 
arid ascetic orders] as well as the followers of other religions 
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and the householders - who till practised obedience to superiors, 
parents, and teachers, and p rosier courtesy and firm devotion 
to friends. Acquaintances, companions, t dative*, staves, and 
servants - all sulfcr from the injury* mliuighlcr; un-d d quirt* turn 

inflicted on their loved ones, b'ven thme who scaped calamity 
themselves are deeply afflicted by the niiaforiuiira suffered by 
thir^c friends, acqimimiiiKe.. impgnicjiLi and rriutsve* fur whom 
they feel an undj mini shed a Heel ion. Thu* all men allure in the 
misfortune, and tbit weigh- on dir King'* mind. There¬ 
fore, even if thtr number of people who were killed or who died 
or who were carried iwty in thr Kalin ga war hud been only 
one one-hnineJretlth or one onc-ihmtHtmlth of what n actually 
was, this would still hast- weighs! cm the King's mind, * . ,* 

That bloody cauquM i cem i to have ptwokd a moral eriati in 
A^nku and determined him conversion to Buddhism, a fact which 
was to hiivt mccdcnllbfc conseqijcnc'tfc for India [n thr words 
of the same edict, A?oku declined lib dttirc that in intuit there 
should lie 'security t musicry of the senses, rquiiiumiiy and pmk- 
ness in the heart* of aJJ beings 1 ; the victory which hts ‘consider* 
to he the grates; of all ts the victory of the Law 1 . This law is 
equally Ins bw as king, and the law of Buddhism and of llrlhrrmn- 
ism: it is the Indian dhurtmt, which b At once law, religion and 
moral order. Finally, he advised hiti aucceftkir* not to think of 
new victories but, on the contrary, eci prefer to such ideas 
'patience and the mild application of power 11 - 

Aini* W:V.i not content dimply to have these cMuWcl engraved 
*m mmrnuinF and an stone column* 1 fie commanded tlm they 
should he proclaimed fo the entire population, the proclamation 
to Ik preceded hy the beating of a drum. During the thirty-*** 
(of thirty-wvcti) years of hi* reign, he mttitufcd throughout hi* 
empire u doaely knit admini? native- organist km who-.* function,* 
seem 10 have been both *odat ufid rcligiotJi, His officers were 
not i pared the task* of del Bering rntid*m ami moral lecture*, 
and were ordered to keep a close watch evert on hii own harem. 
He himself consiuntlv undertook pilgrimages m the holy placet 
of Buddhism* and aJsq organized regular tour* to propagate the 
doctrine* These tours served alto as imams of checking on the 
satisfactory state of administraiHe affairs, His zeal for Buddhism 
did not prevent him, though, from preaching mutual Tolerance 
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between the different sects and even from Giving them practical 
assistance at times, lie also became famous for fab charity luivjrds 
animals, and after renouncing personally the pleasure* of the 
cha&e lie ordered that the daughter of ariimab destined for the 
kitchens of the imperial palace should be reduced. Instead of 
killing 1 several hundred thousand* every day, only three were to 
be killed, two peacocks and one gazelle, and even then, n gazelle 
was not to be killed 'every day 1 . Later* be completely abolished 
the service of meat at his table. 

His empire encompassed the whole of northern and north-west 
India, including part of Afgbinktfn (one of bis inscriptions w.i* 
discovered recenily in Kandaltis), and extended south os far as 
ihe land of Andhra (die lower valleys uf the Godavari and the 
Kistitfl). He maintained diplomatic relations with Syria, Cymtaka, 
Lgyptr Macedonia and Epirus or Corinth. Hie political umncath»■ 
which Mok :\i prornukd so vigorously stimulated th l- cc* pnomic 
development of the entire country, and he was responsible for the 
widespread diffusion of Buddhism as a civilizing influence, 
perhaps in Kashmir , certainly in the Greek colonies on ihe upper 
Indus and as far as Ceylon where, tradition bolds, he sent his son 
as 3 missionary. Simultaneously, the plastic an* sprang in in 
vigorous life snd, it stents, started using long-hating materials 
for the first time. 

After his death* his empire wnf. carved up M.igadha, Mabva 
and the Ayndhyu region passed into the hands of the Sungas 
(c. 176“64 bc % then the Kiijvas {c 75-30 fa and the centre of gravity 
moved westwards. This coincided with serious political develop¬ 
ments in ihe north-wat which were to Itave profound reper¬ 
cussions throughout the rest of India. From c 150 bc onwards, 
Jndo-Grcck kingdoms had sprung up in itoctra, in Gandhlra 
(Pcahawarh in Klp&a (Kabul) and other places. These minor 
potentates were constantly engaged in waging war against each 
other, when they were not resisting attacks from the Iranians and 
the Parthian*, One of the Hadrian kings, Demetrius, undertook 
the conquest of India about t8g, and he may have reached as far 
as r&taliputra. His successor, Menander, was forced to retreat 
truns that city in r< *68, but preserved a kingdom in the Panjilb, 
and from thi> time onward*, the region • ■ f Cambay atid Rro.idi 
loniied part of the regular Greek Commercial itinerary. It seems 
that the first of ihe Suhgas, (’ujyanuta (c. 176-140)1 drove back 
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the invaders, though it remained to lets grandson to repel them 
finally to the other side of the Indus. 

The importance of the Safigas and die Kiipras should not be 
minimized, despite the fact that they were unable to hold together 
the Maury0 empire. Their administration was less speeraeular 
than that of Mok^ but there is no doubt that they maintained a 
high cultural and artistic tradition in the regions that they 
doniinoted. Jt was during their epoch that the most beautiful 
grottos of undent Umes were excavated and decorated! and 
many monuments were erected, including the famous 

ones of Bharhijt and Sane hi, whose hiatorialcd reliefs illustrate 
so perfectly the literary descriptions of life at that time. 

On the other hand. Buddhism was making great progress 
evangelbtically, since it had not only spread m doctrine through¬ 
out India, including the southern regions (especially around 
Antorivati), but it had al?o reached the Indo-Greeks as far as 
iiactna. King Menander, for instance, has remained famous in 
the Buddhist tradition for the 'questions' he posed to the master 
Nagaaena. whose answers are a eulogy of Buddhism. 3 Brahman¬ 
ism, too, was evolving - towards an increasingly pronounced 
theism and, at the same time, towards an epic tradition that 
corresponded preei*dy with India's martial structure at that 
time. More and more different secta were founded during this 
era: worshippers of Siva, who were soon to be organized by the 
master Lakuli£a» worshippers of Vispu, who had become the 
mystical symbol of spiritual peace; worshippers of his incarnation, 
the bucolic god Kfsna t whose followers took the name of 
Hhagaitatafi, and of his other incarnation, Rama, the hero of the 
great epic poem, the Ramiyma* That this affective form of 
Indian religion was capable of attracting the Western mind Ls 
proved tangibly by the pillar, adorned with Vi&uu’s mythical bird, 
Gambia, and dedicated to ViSstideva-K|^jia + which was set up 
around jog BC> not far from Vtdis>a in Bcsnagar, by the Greek 
Hcliodorus, a native of Taxi-la and ambassador of King Amialkvdas 
at the court of the Auriga kmg. 

About So BC f the Indo-Greek kingdom collapsed definitively 
under the increasing pressure of .semi-nomads from central Asia 
who had tbctrwdves been driven out of ilut region by the advance 
of a branch of the llfmas from inner Mongolia. Among these 
newcomer*, Scythian tribes whose Parthian overlord* had planted 
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in them the seeds of Iranian and Greek culture invaded western 
India; these invaders were known by the Indians as the Sakas. 
Siniultackjeouflly! the Andhra? 5 !, whost power w&a continuing to 
grow in the Deccan, were exerting pressure on the Smiga Lings, 
In vain, the latter gave way to die new Kinva dynasty; it, in its 
turn, soon collapsed, leaving G Lingerie India in the same slate of 
political fragmenttitm f mm which the Maury*® had rescued it. 
But a new force, which was in play ail important role in northern 
India, was in ihe process of consolidating itself in the north¬ 
western regions: ihat of nomadic tribes whose language (originating 
in Khotan, central Asia) shows aifinillcs with that spoken in 
eastern Iran, Based at first in Bactria, and known as Kusinas, 
they built a vast empire which stretched from the Oxua to the 
Ganges plain, thus uniting under their authority moat of the 
ancient possession^ of the indo-Grecbs and the Surigas, Their 
third sovereign, Kanaka, 1 rquoontcd the apogee of this dynasty* 
and his authority was recognised both in Mathura in northern 
India and Kapisi (north of Kabul). Although the Kusanas had 
been installed in northern India for more than a century by the 
lime that Kaniska appeared uti Lhe scene, ihis monarch had !iim- 
self depicted as wearing an Iranian tunic* with a Scythian cup on 
hi* head and a nomadic horseman's heavy boots nn hit feet. 
However, he gave proof of a wide edeetimm. A convert to 
Buddhism, he was the first to feature the image of the Buddha 
on hi* coins, although he also depicted the Iranian divinities; he 
protected jainism and Brahmanism impartially: he adopted* at 
one and the same time, the Indian imperial title maharaja ( l great 
king'), the Bart hi an title which in Sanskrit was rajdthdja ('king 
of kings') and the Chinese title which in Sanskrit Was thmapulra 
('son of Heaven'). Kanbka's empire w;*s centred upon the cross¬ 
roads of the busiest commercial routes of Ins time, and he united 
under his single rule regions permeated for centuries by HdTcttiam 
and by Iranian influences side by side with Indian traditions; he 
was the nder of a great variety' of differing populations who were 
habituated lo the idea of cosmopolitanism, and his strong 
personality is strikingly recorded in Indian* Tibetan, Chinese 
and Mongol tradition. 

It was an epoch entirely dominated by international exchanges, 
both eotumctcral and intellectual. In the commercial field, the 
activity of Rome and China were of eipinl importance. The 
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a silk routes" crossing the Euraaiaik continent from one end to 
the other carried a constant stream of slowly moving caravans, 
and were responsible for a great increase in the traffic of luxury 
articles 4 iid raw materials along their path* At the same rime, 
navigation across the open sea became possible by using the 
rhythm of the monsoon s winds. Homan ffitiporitf were -even 
established at various points along die Indian coast, the most 
important one being situated not far from where Pondicherry 
now stands. India benefited from these various faetors, exporting 
and importing both by sea and overland* and enriching herself 
greatly, so much so that an edict of tile Emperor Vespasian 
{69-79) ^fbadc the export of gold to India to put a hair to the 
severe drain on the empire's treasury, Eventually, India set tip 
her own trading posts in countries bordering the southern seas, 
and r somewhat later, reached the extreme limits of her expansion 
towards south-east Asia (Borneo and the Celebes), 

In this atmosphere of opulence and incessant travel* the 
religious and literary evolution of India continued to develop. If 
the northern pan of die country' enjoyed the advantages of the 
political unification established there by die KusSna dynasty, the 
south did not profit less. It saw the establishment of powerful 
kingdoms such as those of the Handy as (in the Madurai region), 
the Sntavahan&s (of the Deccan), the Kemlas (in Travancore), 
and Cola, on the coast of Coromandel, with 1 anjurc for its capital. 

I henceforward the whole ol the Indian subcontinent contributed 
its share to the intellectual glories of this brilliant epoch, 

A great literary and artistic burgeoning ensued; the ftiimdyana 
was probably completed some time during this era, as was the 
compilation of the MahabAarGtit f and the Bhagm^d texts 

were assembled during this same period. And Asvaghosa - who 
fa supposed by Buddhist tradition to have been one of Kaniska's 
ministers - wrote his dramatic and edifying works, ancient 
fragments of which have been discovered in the aatidu of central 
Asia. Finally, Sanskrit, the ancient sacred language nf the 
Vedaa* became a living tongue and was popularized to the 
extent of serving official, literary, secular and scientific needs, 
aud was u&cd both by the Buddhists and by the followers of 
Brahmanism, 

Buddhism continued to evolve and to spread ever further afield. 
Generations of Indian monks followed each other in China and 
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Turkestan to romp!etc the work, which had been proceeding 
continuously since perhaps the first or, more probably, the second 
century a£>, of translating its canonical 'vents and the principal 
texts of dogma and exegesis, Its doctrine had undergone important 
changes, and a more mystical tone was evident; the faithful were 
exhorted to adore creatures of charily called tSodhisaltnos, some of 
whom fulfilled a messianic function. A schism occurred between 
the ancient and new doctrines, provoked, no doubt, by the various 
influences -Greek, Semitic, Iranian, even Christian and sub¬ 
sequently Matliehcan - Which were vying for attention in the 

north-west- # 

The final break occurred, quite pacifically* during the second 
century: the TlicravSda remained faithful to the original rules, 
while the Muhavana or 'Great Vehicle' adopted an altitude of 
negativist dogmatism and relied on a strict dialectic of which 
NSgarjmu (first half of second century?), a native of the central 
Deccan, became the dedicated proselyte. At the same time, 
mutually syncretic tendencies became apparent tit Buddhism and 
Brahmanism. In both religions, sects multiplied anti mysticism 
increased; the brahman ic tlteory of bhakti ('trustful adoration') 
was elaborated, while a reaction against ihe confusion resulting 
from the philosophical effervescence of the moment led to the 
gradual foundation of the deaianm or orthodox 'systems' of 

During thb epoch, .1 flowering of the arts occurred throughout 
India. In the north-west, there were the Greco-Buddhist and 
[ratio-Buddhist styles, the inheritors of Hellenism; in the north, 
the school of Mathura, despite the Iranian influence of die 
Rusanas, remained fully Indian in style, in the tradition of 
Bhdrhut and Sinchi; in the south-east and in Mahanuftra the 
Andhra styles were refined and sumptuous. Buddhist an waa in 
full bloom everywhere, preserving its narrative character, so 
invaluable for any study of the epoch. Brahmanic art, hitherto 
almost non-existent, made its appearance, especially in Mathura, 
and Jain art, too, began its career. Secular art of this period, of 
which we still know very little today, is represented, however, by 
the admirable specimens of sculptured ivory discovered in 
.Afghanistan by Joseph and Hit Huckirt between 1937 and 19+0. 
on the site of ancient KapLSi, the summer capital of the Ku&anas. 

This brilliant era was followed by political dismemberment 
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and the intellectual upsurge seem* to have lost momentum. 
Around 32o t a new hegemony, that of the Guptas, took shape: as 
previously with the MflUiyas, the movement came into being in 
Magadhn p the holy ground of Buddhism and the old imperial 
capital PatalipijlTa became the centre of the new empire. Little 
U known of 1 be new dynasty 1 * first sovereign, Csndragupta, 
except that he must have extended his conquests far enough afield 
to warrant Ids assuming the title of emperor {mahdrdjddhirUja). 
HLs reign was the first in a line of warriors who were to give rise 
to a true golden age of Indian civilization. 

Csndragupia + s son, Samudxagupta (335-r. 375), added fresh 
territories, practising shrewdly the feudal Indian method which 
consisted in attaching the conquered monarchs to himself as 
vaftsais by personally restoring them to their respective thrones. 
He annexed thirty-five States and hie power extended over 
the greater part of northern and central India* reconstituting 
practically the whole of A£okn'& empire, the memory of which was 
still very much alive. The Guptas were perfectly deliberate in 
imitating their glorious predecessor, and it is doubtless no 
cnincidence that their first emperor bore die same name as 
ASoka's grandfather, the founder of the Maxiryadynasty, Similarly* 
Samodrfigupta's motives were quite clear when he chose one of 
the columns erected by Asoka in order to engrave on it his own 
panegyric and an enumeraticts of bis conquests. Despite the 
passing of the centuries, the evidence uf this "great century 1 is 
still visible, in particular in Asoka's palace in Htdiputra which 
was not destroyed until 411, It is perfectly natural for ambitious 
monarch* to claim kinship in this manner with Indians moat 
splendid reign, but at the same lime it emphasizes the desire for 
a wdLestablkhed continuity in the traditional line of Indian 
civilisation; it is surdy symptomatic that, t6oo year* Eater, we 
find the modern Indian Republic adopting for the device of its 
coat-of-arms the capital of the celebrated Asokan column at 
Samath with its Fricxe featuring Wheels of the Law supporting 
three rampant lions* 

The Gupta empire expanded still raore under the reign of 
CandriigupLj 11 (r. 375-414), known as the p Smi of Heroism' 
( Vtkrimulih'fya)* with conquests wcsiivard (Malaya, Gujaral, 
Kathiawar) and southward (beyond the Xaimada). In addition, 
he annexed Hacxria in the north-west and Bengal in the east. His 
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reign marked what was certainly the most brilliant period ( >l 
classical Sanskrit literature, represented by Kalidasa, whose plays 
have Iwen widely translated. The pksric arts had attained an 
extreme refinement and a remarkable unity of style; one of the 
most precious artistic achievements of the era is the series o 
mural paintings with which the Vakataka kings, vassals of 
Candragupta (and even related to him by marriage), decorated 
some of the Buddhist monasteries nf Ajanta in Mulcarastra (fifth 
to sixth centuries). Religious tolerance permitted all the sects to 
flourish. Buddhism was ripe for the philosophical development 
represented by the two masters Asariga and Vasubundlui (fourth 
or fifth century). Commerce was at its height in the southern 
seas, preparing the way for an expansion overseas of Indian 
culture which, in the succeeding centuries, provided the cultural 
basts for Indochina's and Java's most advanced civilizations. 

The dynasty reached its supreme point of power under the 
reign of KumSragupta 1 (e. 414-455)- *° n aild successor of 

Candragupta II. But unhappily a new menace had appeared at 
the north-western frontiers of the empire: the l luna^- Kuinani- 
gupta's son, Standagupta (r. 455-467), succeeded in holding them 
back. It seems that thereafter a certain confusion reigned in tine 
imperial family, possibly entailing a new territorial dismember¬ 
ment. When tile barbarian hordes, after building up a redoubt¬ 
able armed force, started moving towards the Ganges valley soon 
after 4S5, die Guptas were unable to hah their ravaging advance 
despite petaonal acts of courageous sacrifice. 

The next fifty years were ones of horror and tenor; in die 
north-west, the Buddhist monasteries and universities which con¬ 
stituted the glory of Indian civilization were razed to the ground, 
and the monks were persecuted; deportations and murders were 
counted in thousands. The Emperor Hudhagnpia (f. 475 - 49 +) wa* 
driven out of Matava, and the terrible invaders, led first by their 
chief Toramana and then by his son, the cruel Mihlrakula 
(c. 500-540), are said to have reached as far as Msgadha, leaving a 
trail of min and disaster >n their ivake. ’the Gupta dynasty 
survived these reverses, but in so diminished s state that its 
princes were now no mure than local chieftains. 

While the Guptas were suffering the persecution of the Hunnish 
barbarians, the kingdoms of the Deccan continued to flourish, 
pmioibriy the PalLrvas in the Tamil country (Kancfpurani), one 
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of whose kings, Visnugopa* was contemporary with Samudra- 
gtipta, and the western Cllukyas (Badimi) who perpetuated in 
Mahari^tra, specially in AjftntI, the cultural and artistic heritage 
Of the Yakltakfts, The cnfeeblement of the Guptas provided an 
opportunity for the northern and central states to consolidate 
thdr own power, among others! the State of Vabbhi in the west 
(Kathiawar and at times the Surat and Broach regions)* and that 
of Thanes eiir, of which Kamuij became the capital, situated, at 
the western tip of the Doib, this latter being a territory much 
coveted by neighbouring states throughout history. 

Tt felt to a ThXtiejvar prince, Har^o (605-647)* to regroup 
northern and central India under one single power* For the 
Last time before the medieval epoch. His personality i$ better 
known thin that of the other Indian sovereigns, thanks to the 
accounts about him that the Chinese pilgrim Hslian-lVuang has 
left u*. He emerges from these portraits as a man wholly in the 
traditional Indian mould; eclectic and tolerant in matters of 
religion p a protector of spiritual culture and, it is said, himself 
The author of several plays and two exquisitely constructed 
Buddhist hymns. Bana, the last of the great writer* of Sanskrit 
poetic prose, was his court-poet, his favourite an d his bard. In 
the administrative field, 11 urea perpetuated Asoka’s traditions, thus 
ensuring that continuity of Indian civilization which had remained 
unbroken line* its historical beginnings, However ephemeral it 
may have been - a mere forty years or ao - thia final political and 
cultural revival, before the impending collapse, effectively set the 
sea! on the enduring fame of the brilliant Gupta culture, not only 
throughout India but also m countries oversea* where the Gupta 
style exercised a lasting influence, Harfa successfully maintained 
the diplomatic relations his predecessors had established with 
China and central Asia. Foreign monks came to India to visit the 
sacred places of Buddhism, and to study or to teach m the 
universities restored after the passage of the 1 Innas. Commerce 
found a new impetus. In fact, the grandeur of Imperial India 
was restored. 

But it wa* only a brief renaissance: immediately following 
Haifa's death, his empire was cut up into fragment?* this rime 
irretrievably, A page of history had been turned, and this is why 
our study of daily life in ancient India goes no further than 650, 
Not because Indian civilisation ceased to exist temporarily* but 
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because front then on, tlir absence of a central power makes ir 
on longer prariblc for one to speak of a single India. The sub¬ 
sequent history of India is on a local plane, and from this time 
onwards it b necessary to speak of 'Indus' rather than 'India'. 

Nevertheless, society continued to retain the essential character 
established more than a thousand years previously: if we examine 
documents going back to the Stinga cra t the Gupta era w the 
Middle Ages, we find the same feudal basis, the same divisions 
into castes and guilds, the same domestic rituals; The main 
differences reside iri imulcs of dress *i certain number of popular 
Customs, and religious and legislative habits and methods. All 
the rest ldherc^ m the traditional line; the figure of the king, 
the pomp surrounding him, his duties and his pleasures, the 
descriptions of various capital cities, the mentality of individual 
people* all seem identical with those of former times, I low cmjJd 
h be otherwise, when orthodox brahman families arc living in 
the twentieth century on the same principle * which Imvc inspired 
their ancestors from time immemorial? Far b om having to be 
considered archaic, diese principles Live shown themselves m be 
the surest guarantee of the perennial nature of Indian civilization^ 
despite the vicissitudes to which it was subsequently subjected. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND ITS 
RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES 


7 hate who (Iff nut execute the hi hoars appropriate to tktir caste are 
called destroyer? of works hy those who Ute withm the into of 'the 
itagu of life' (asratnas). 

Vuyti Parana, VIU. 


Although it is true that the political history of India is made up 
of territorial conquer and alternating periods of anarchy and 
imperial unification, it is impossible to dissociate from it the 
religious evolution which has been such a vitally important factor 
m the country's general outlook. In probably no oilier civilization 
bus religion been so intimately bound up not only with the 
conduct of public affairs but also with human behaviour. In 
ancient India it constituted the very basis of the social structure 
and the Inundation of the Indian community, 

’I he period which concerns us had long outgrown the Vedic 
age, when sacrifice had been religion’a primordial manifestation 
and ritual error took the place of mortal sin. Already for several 
centuries, Indian society hud possessed in common tic great 
principles of Jlrahmunism, to which buddhism hod brought the 
corrective of a morality based on human considerations. These 
principles were based on the notion of the drama in which the 
individual soul (titnuiri) was plunged. Although the concept of 
soul was subject to numerous variants, according to the school 
of thought, it was envisaged, ever since tht I pimifads, as being 
of the same nature as the universal 'Sdf\ This essential revelation 
set in motion all the subsequent speculation. Hy simplifying 
somewhat, we can say that this individual soul is drawn along 
inexorably in a cycle of successive rebirths [tanisara), this cycle 
being determined by the act {karma} Karma is conceived as the 
effect of former deeds on one’s present and future condition; it 
attaches itself tu the soul and provokes joys and suffering* in jt. 
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leading it towards reward or punishment. A meritori'jtis ilecd 
diminishes the total of rebirths In come; a bad deed increases 
that lotaJ- This principle has been accepted Ivy all the philosophical 
systems of India and expounded unceasingly ever since. Each 
school has tried to put forward a solution to this Uw, some pro¬ 
posing the actjiiinition of spiritual kniiwlcdgCi others asceticism 
or mysticism, still of he ns moral conduct, bm most oi them 
emphasizing charitable gifts- Buddhism, in particular, claimed 
to lie a doctrine of salvation, maintaining an original attitude 
which denied the reality of the dtntim, while still preserving the 
notion of hiring whose working affected the individual only on 
the occasion of each rebirth of a living being. From this it drew 
its theories of causality according to which suffering can be 
abolished solely by the suppression of desire, w hich is the genesis 
or maintenance of the karma. 

The consequences of the karma are uot limited to the moral 
or esclialologica! order, but apply to the entire universal order 
or dharma and, cutiBequenlly, tn live social structure of the -Wan 
world which reflects this universal order and which is based upon 
a division into castes. This notion does not appear in the must 
ancient Vcdic texts, but there is no doubt that the Aryans imposed 
it gradually by codifying it to an ever greater extent, with die 
object of main taining a racial -one might even say racist - 
distinction between their owq supposedly pure race and that of 
ihe popiiktiow whose territories they had invaded. This theory 
seems borne out by the name varm, colour, which was need to 
designate the groups catalogued in this way. 

During the epoch of ‘classical' ffrahmani^ni, Indian society 
regulated itself according to dkarttm, which waa at once statutCi 
law, ethics and rdjgjcm, drawing its authority from the Veda. 
L-rom that period onwards* the division of society into cartes 
acquired a rigidity to which the notion of karma added u formid¬ 
able, almost heart-breaking character, for the effect of a man s 
karnut was to subordinate him to a precise caste and. as o result, 
to compel him to perform the fit net intis and accept the obligations 
inherent in that caste. The consequences of such a law were 
sometime* very grave for ihe affected individual, and it was 
precisely against these repercussions that the humanitarian views 
of Buddhism were directed* opposing to such de facto clarification 
the value of purity nf heart and nobility of feeling. This in 
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effect p to preach nothing less than social revolution and to invite 
changes which inevitably appeared fatal and detestable in die 
eyes of Orthodox Hindus. For the Buddhist attitude not only 
menaced the social order by showing up the disparity between 
the privileged and the disinherited, but, what was worse, over¬ 
threw the most deeply embedded doctrines of racial purity and, 
thereby, the very concept of sacerdotal dogmatism. 

Traditionally, the castes were four m number; the brahinans 
or priests, the hjatriyus or warriors and nobles, the vmsyas , 
merchants or peasants, a kind of kturgtimie, and the iuihm or 
servile cbs$. The first three had the right to read the Veda, a 
right which was denied to the iftdrm* although they, like the 
others, came within the scope of dhnrma. The brahmans and 
k$atriyti$ constituted the two ruling classes and divided between 
them the spiritual and the temporal sovereignty. All those who 
did not belong to any of these four castes were automatically 
banned from any participation in this system and had, so to speak, 
no social existence at all. Each caste was assigned well-defined 
functions: the brahmans were to teach the Veda and to perform 
sacrifices; the kyntriym to protect the common people and to 
Study the Veda: the txriiyur to work; the sudras to serve. Con¬ 
tacts and marriages between member* of different castes were 
prohibited. But, as in so many other fields, there was a wide gulf 
between theory and practice* and it appears that b rah manic India 
never succeeded in maintaining these principles In all their rigour 
and was constantly obliged to come to terms with reality. 


THF HRAHMANS 

By definition, to 'possess the brahman, that is to say, the sacred 
power deriving from the ritual formula {brahman) was die 
prerogative of the brahmans, priests who had studied the Veda, 
the source of all knowledge. Authorized in Vcdic times to conduct 
sacrifices, they & till had the privilege during the 'classical 1 era of 
celebrating religious services For themselves and for others. At 
the same time, they were presumed to be endowed with the 
power to combat effectively any malefic influence caused by a 
ritual error, however venial. Consequently! they were qualified 
to teach the Veda* to make gift* and to receive them (we ihc 
Mdnmt i Dharma Sa&tra or Code of Mann, l t £&, seip). Briefly, 
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they were destined to lead a religious, intellectual and saintly life, 
surrounded by respect, fid) of the dignity or n pure ancestry. and 
theoretically absolved From the necessity of gaining a Jiving. 
There was no question nf their having to remain celibate ~ on 
the contrary- 

The mured nature of their functions ■Sowed them to benefit 
even in predominantly Buddhist territories - from b great number 
of prerogatives and exemptions In particular, they had the 
privilege of receiving, individually or collectively, gifts or estates 
which were sometimes extremely valuable, it b important to 
understand that in ancient India donation was an iinmcmurial 
institution which ensured for the donor a definite reward both in 
this life and in subsequent Jives; it was considered not oidy an 
obligation but also the supreme way of acquitting the debt which 
every human being rormuctcd with the gods by the very reason 
of his birth. It goes without saying that the brahma^fi were 
never slow in pointing out the virtue of making gifts. Bur, 
prudently; the law usually laid down that it was not permissible 
for k donor to disinherit Ins family totally for the benefit of the 
brahman*. Even vu p the latter received very substantial benefices, 
among which the 'gift uf land T was ._oi laddered the best nf all* 
since it liberated from all sin'. In ihw way, the billumris 
acquired possesion of vast estate* and received ihdr revenues; 
they were entitled to have these land* cultivated by slaves and 
serfs. They also IjeiMmr the recipients of public and private 
bnildinp, even of entire village*. On lop of iU this, they were 
exempt from luxes since they were deemed to have discharged 
such debts through acts of piety'. 

Iking sacrosanct, the brahmans might neither be sentenced to 
death, nor to any kind of future or corporal punishment. The 
heaviest penalty which could be applied to one was the cutting 
off of hi# coil of hair, an act which was by no means a cruel joke 
but. rather, a symbolic gesture of profound significance. This 
coil of hair, which they wore knotted on the top or at the side of 
their head, the visible sign of thdr h tali manic initiation and 
they pretend it intact throughout their life from the moment 
when they had undergone, at the age of three* the ritual tomiire 
(called futhlkiimnrt: see p. 164). The removal erf this topknot was 
thus equivalent n> proclaiming their exclusion from the hrahmanic 
cate, and the penalty' entailed dreadful consequences, since this 
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cxcnmmuni cation condemned the victim to the lifer of an outlaw; 
torn fnF ever from lib surroundings, expelled from every com¬ 
munity, rejected hy all castes* he had no alternative hm to leave 
the country* h was a sodxl as much a* a moral death. 1 On the 
other hand, any harm or annoyance auwd to a brahman was 
punishud with great severity. 

Many brahmans were worthy uf the respect with which they 
were surrounded; they led a simple and pious existence, disdain¬ 
ing material profits and fulfilling the dude* of their caste with 
piety. They acted as village schoolmasters, or taught in the uni¬ 
versities. Sometimes they withdrew to a forest-bound hermitage* 
where they would live in. humble bamboo huts and devote them¬ 
selves to their religious duties, to meditation and teaching, 
enjoying in all simplicity the charms and austerities of a frugal 
but poetic existence, surrounded hy the wild animate which their 
gentleness! had tamed, but, by the side of these brahman* who 
fulfilled their caste obligation^ quietly and obscurely, with a 
genuine purity of heart* literary source* depict an altogether 
different type of brahmaii, who was far lisa respectable 'Hnse 
made blatant nsc of the know ledge of magic acquired through a 
study of certain Vedic or brahmanic texts, and did not hesitate 
to exploit the credulity and superstitious spirit of the masses, and 
earned their living by telling fortunes or practising sorcery. 
These were real charlatans, thriving most often in country 
districts, and though they were despised more or less openly* 
there te reason to think iltai they were feared as welL 
Between these two extremes were to be found a great variety 
uf brahmans exercising trades or pmfosiums unconnected with 
their priestly character; these mighi be actors, owners of gaming 
home?, quacks, tax collectors, army commanders, managers of 
transportation concerns** ?pit¥, nr even hired servants. I here 
even exist references to brahmans who were labourer? ut butcher*, 
id though both these activities were disapproved by brill manic 
orthodoxy, involving as they did the destruction of life of animate 
or Injects- 1 It m also possible that such individuate engaged in 
occupations incompatible with the purity of the htefccnsQEC caste 
because they lived in a society of mainly Huddhm persuasion 
and were forced to earn their living without hoping to receive the 
traditional donation*. In this they would have been authorized 
by the law that each caste wa? able to apply in vase of ‘distress'. 
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a hw that permitted individuals to practise professions normally 
disapproved of. It is equally possible that the Buddhist accounts 
were exaggerated in their criticisms and were simply giving free 
reign to their prejudice Rgainst a caste which was abhorrent in 
Buddhist circle. Nevertheless, the failing of the less deserving 
brahmafL< were; no doubt* not uncoimected with die unfavourable 
opinions that were held about them: their arrogance, due to 
pride in the purity of their caste, the hypocrisy and the shady 
dealings of which they were sometimes guilty. the immunity they 
enjoyed even in the courts of justice, all these factors combined 
to attract the jealousy of the other castes and to amuse the censure 
of sincerely virtuous men. These critics have left us some 
splendidly racy' anecdotes 4 which should not. however, make us 
forget those great brahmans whose intellectual worth and high 
morality honoured Indian society and helped to maintain its 
exalted traditions. Some of these played an important role m the 
conduct of the kingdoms, occupying high posts in the court and 
acting, from one reign to another* as royal chaplains (pkrQkilm), 
even under Buddhist sovereigns. 

THE WARRIOR-NOBLES 

The second caste performed the functions of government, It 
constituted a genuine aristocracy, sometimes wealthy* sometimes 
riot* which Imd taken the place of the old nubility ul dan decent. 
Thiii caste was, perhaps, originally limited to the king himself, 
his family, his suite and his vassals* but during the period with 
which we are concerned the name kjatriya was applied to a fat 
wider circle and was no longer reserved strictly for those who car- 
tied arms and were the professional warriors. Rut this essentially 
military 1 character still persisted m the education given m them 
since, besides a knowledge of the Veda, they were taught tlie use 
of weapons and their hereditary aptitude fur command was 
cultivated. Their whole upbringing was designed to lit them for 
uueh elevated posts as that of governor* general, administrator or 
high dvil servant. 

The king usually belonged to this caste* and wm then the 
supreme kfatriya, ruler and governor, conqueror and maintains r 
of order. File kfafriya caste was consi dered pre-eminent* especially 
in Buddhist circles; it was, in fact* in rivalry with the bralnna^ic 
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caste, but its members generally recognized the superiority of Ihe 
lirlhm^ns becsuw of their priestly character. 

Although the king's suite was, quite naturally, recruited from 
among the and the army was largely composed of 

members of this caste, many of these nobles did not exercise a 
military calling and were authprized to gain their living in various 
other ways, by taking up some trade or craft. These latter still 
retained the privileges attaching to their caste* the most typical 
of which were* perhaps* the two forms of marriage which were 
thdr apodal prerogative: the form which consisted in carrying 
oil the bride - a remote survival of Lhe forcible seizure of women 
during military campaigns; and that in which the union was con¬ 
cluded with whoever proved ihe victor of a competition in which 
the chief clement was an archery contest* 

the vatSyas 

Although the vwsya* shored the right of the brahmans and 
kftitriyfis to be taught the Veda and were, consequently, integrated 
into the system of dharma, they were «ill considered definitely 
inferior. Originally they had funned the agricultural community, 
and it was no doubt this humble character which Angled them 
but for the drudgery of such tasks as I allage and statute labour. 
By ihe beginning of the classical era their lot had improved 
greatly. From being small farmers many of them had become 
powerful landlords,, while others followed occupations that were 
both lucrative and honourable, often as experts in precious stones 
and mctals 1 woven materials, spices or perfumes* whose know¬ 
ledge was held in high esteem by the k&atriyas themselves. 

The social reforms set in motion by Buddhist concepts fav¬ 
oured the development of the vaiiyfu, because their concepts 
permitted them to rise above the disdain with which they were 
regarded by the two ruling classes and sonn to form a sort of 
b$'urgftnsie; furthermore* Buddhism recruited its most zealous 
partisans from among this group. As a class, they amassed huge 
fortunes, gained mostly in trade by sea and by caravan; and they 
set up guilds (iron) with which the State ami the administration 
had to reckon. 

Several members of the voisya caste were, at one time or 
another, appointed to important posts, and it was by no means 
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rare for a king to choose bis counsellor from among them. Hut 
something of their origin sldl remained: just as in previous 
centuries it lud fallen to than to perform the statutory labour, 
now they had to pay heavier taxes and duties than any other 
dies. So in this way they were fulfilling their original function, 
that of working and earning money to maintain the priestly caste, 
which was exempted from working on the land (deemed impure), 
and the warrior caste, which was preoccupied with territorial 
conquest, Thus foiced to support pan of the population as well 
as ihcir own families* their aptitudes developed and enabled 
them lo achieve fortune and respect- It was thanks to them that 
the State's treasury wa* able to make up fnr the inrottls tm its 
funds caused by demuiions to the brahmans and the expenses nf 
State administration and royal and religious ceremonies. 

THF SEttVtLE CLASS 

Bom, or rather "reborn\ xo serve the three other classes, the 
sudras were burdened by a very marked social anti religion* 
inferiority. Their caste* in Vedic times, seems to have Included 
the dark-skinned aborigines conquered by the Aryans, m whom 
were added later some of the poorer Aryans riiomclvcs and 
certain other people who lud forfeited their rights, for one reason 
or another They were therefore not only despised from the 
earliest times* but also considered impure. They nevertheless 
took part in the dhorma\ but their benefits therefrom were limited 
to seeking redress under the tew. and. under certain conditions, 
the opportunity to study the sacred texts of Hinduism, namely 
the Furiina-t and the Scriptures known as the. Tanitflt f to take 
part in private but not public rites. This was die limit of their 
rights. 

Their duties hr outweighed these rights, fur they had no 
possibility of freeing themselves from the servitude which was 
theirs by reason of birth. This is where the theory of karma 
assumed its full significance: since being bom into a particular 
caste was considered the fruit of acts accomplished in previous 
existences, it was quite dear that (he mdrtu had to their debit a 
heavy load of evil deeds from their paat lives. Since this debt 
ruled the condition of the individual throughout his present life 
and cm 1 1 i only be modified at the next rebirth, the clear impUca- 
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tirm was that there wn& tin hope of their improving thin situation 
during their lifetime. They had one single means of achieving 
rebirth in a superior class, and that was to perform their allocated 
duties conscientiously. This idea was responsible for art under¬ 
standable feeling of inferiority on the part of this underprivileged 
caste, more especially it* the w hole concept w as carefully main- 
mined by the ruling classes, and showed itself in ihe behaviour 
of everyone throughout India. 

We lade much information about the composition of this caste, 
but it appears to have included servants of all sorts, wage-earners, 
workmen, labourers and minor functionaries. To these were 
added small clerks, tradesmen and craftsmen; some of the latter, 
however, were able to exercise relatively lucrative trades and 
crafts, and even practise husbandly. On die whole they were too 
cowduii^ of their despicable situation to make any attempt to 
escape from it, hot it must not be assumed thai they therefore 
ted an unbearable existence* Many of them worked for wealthy 
tradesmen and landlords, were paid a regular wage, fcd r lodged 
(sometimes on the employer^ premises, sometimes outside) and 
received fun her benefits in kind; agricultural workers, for ex¬ 
ample, were paid a fifth of their wages in goods and produce if 
they were fed and lodged, or a third if not. They remained 
attached to the same family, from father tci son, TJieir low flatus 
compelled them to cat only the remnants from the master's table, 
to wear liiy. cast-off clothing and to make use only of discarded 
objects. The employer was supposed to ireal them decently, and 
they were in fact protected, to some extent, by the law; he was 
obliged tu make a contract with them, a document enumerating 
the two parties 1 respective rights and denies, and setting down 
the names of all the employetrs dependents. While the iiitlrii 
was expected to give proof of 2eal and professional competence. 
Ids master waft in hi* turn obliged to furnish him with the 
tfifttmmcnts necessary for hi* work and to replace those which 
were vvorn nut or defective. The contract bid down the number 
of hours to be worked and the wage* to be paid, anti specified 
the goods and produce which would normally be provided over 
and above the wages. If the wages were not paid or if the con¬ 
tract was unjustifiably termsmued, the employer was liable to 
prosecution. 

The iutfras were subjected to what seems a relatively light 
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taxation. On the either hand, they were subject throughout the 
year to perform forced labour for the State consisting of one 
m two days’ work si incinEli. Those particularly aifeeted by this 
law were the workers who pttKtsaed rice, flour, nil or sugar, 
and those who worked in spinning or weaving mills* and in 
factories making arms and military supplies, 'fhis forced labour 
could sometime# be avoided by paying a sum of money. 

But the servile class was not homogeneous since* even here* 
distinctions were made between the L pure f or "untxeludccT and 
the 'deluded'. The latter were practically identical with the 
'outcastes' ( 4 untouchables'}. 

TUI "OOTCASTES" 

Because of its very tin worthiness, fhE& segment of the population 
was only sketchily described in the sacerdotal t«ts, which 
referred to its member# as 4 last-bom 1 , low-bora* or "those who 
may not approach Ehe (sacred) vessels'. These are the people 
whom we designate, in modern times, by the term pariah" or 
1 untouchable'. They comprised 4 serie? of sub-castes among 
which that of the caftfStai is the nnc most frequently mentioned, 
‘['he outcast e* all lud trades or craft# which were despised* or 
even condemned, by religious <iFih<idu*y, either because their 
Work involved the taking of human or animal life-, or because 
their functions involved some ritual defilement. Included in 
these rwn categories were hunters* fishermen., butchers, curriers, 
executioners, gravediggers* undertakers, those who sold liquor, 
sweepers, and, during certain historical periods, basket-maker* 
and wheelwrights. 

\mong all these, the dtuattoti of the famtalas was the worst; 
in bter ages they wrre given the name of 'untouchables’ because 
of their impurity. They lived in isolated village* or in quarters 
outside the town limits and jpoke a debased tongue which was 
almo^E a dialect. 11 They were suppled to dfe^ in clothes stripped 
from corpses {for they often acted as public executioner# or 
undertakers); they were permitted tn eat only from cracked 
howls and dishes, and iron was the only metal they might use for 
ornaments and jewellery. A brahman who killed one of them 
incurred the same penalty as for killing a dog. 

Regarded by society as the vilest dregs of the human species, 
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they had tip he most careful to avoid perflating members of the 
crates by any kind of contact of even coming within their sight. 
For this reason, they never moved outside their villages or 
quarters without striking a pair of clappers together to warn, 
people of their approach. When a man of caste chanced to 
glance at one of them, he was bound to carry out rites of 
purification. When he lea nit that he had hdvdd a £mdSla t . even 
ud consciously, fits first action was to turn away as quickly as 
possible; then he would bathe his eyes with perfumed water 
as to avert ill Fortune; he liad then to abstain from fond and 
drink for the rest of the day,® Hb fear of defilement was so 
great thjtt he dreaded the idea even that the breeze which touched 
him might previously have passed over a c#miala'z body, 7 or 
again, that the shadow of one of these unfortunates might have 
come between his own person and the sun. As far as the tatidah 
was concerned, he was hdd responsible for having provoked such 
a defilement of si mim of caste, even if the offending action find 
been quite involuntary. In hci 7 he was well advised to make 
every effort to avoid such incident*, since the wrathful men of 
crate would certainly have him beaten untonsdiius. Even worse, 
he could be quite sure that, as a result, he would he reborn in 
the body of an animal, and so the moment when he would be 
freed from the transmigration of the soul (however unlikely such 
a prospect For him, in any case) would be put back even further/ 
It went without saying that a man, of crate might not share a 
canddhi^ food, even if he were dying of hunger/ 

Foreigners were placed in the same category as the outcaatcs, 
but. were not subjected to the same indignities even though they 
were "mitoudtahl/ by the very feet of not; belonging to the 
dluirnm and not being initiated into the Veda. They were called 
mlftrha, a term which mean* tiferally ‘jabberer 1 and ™ used to 
designate all 'barbarians', Many of these foreigners were ordinary 
travellers, others were enterprising traders or adventurers in 
search of fortune: but the term was applied equally to ambassador* 
and official delegate*! aa well as to monks and scholars and men 
of letters who had come to India either to teach or to study, 
mostly in the Buddhist universities The term mkccha was 
applied more specifically to invaders, and mice most of these 
penetrated into India through the north-western passes, it was 
traditional in iconography to represent them dressed in the style 
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of the "cold 1 regions* that is to say* like the Parthians who were 
under Iranian or Hellenistic influence. In. the same way. they 
were depicted with pronounced features intended to make dear 
their distant origin r 

Although foreigners of noble rank were treated with appropriate 
honour and respect, ii was still impossible for certain essential 
rules to be broken on their behalf: when they were received in 
the home of a brahman family, for instance, the riles of hospitality 
could never be carried out fully (see pp. 197 S), and no man of 
good caste could take a meal in their company* But a special annua) 
fewi-day was reserved for the mitcchas, on which they all assembled 
together, a fact which bads us to suppose that many of them 
must have been tong-established residents It was, also, by no 
means unknown for foreigners to be absorbed into llinJut-sm, 
introduced into an appropriate caste, sometimes a high one* and 
assimilated into Indian society. 

Finally, ascetics were classed Among the outcastcs because 
their complete detach me tit from society made the term 'without 
ca&ic* perfectly applicable to them. They were greatly respected. 

Rut these were only exceptions. The dirinhmtcd caste of 
imtouchablea composed overwhelmingly of poor devils upon 
whom abuse and indignities were heaped and who were permitted 
social contact only with those of 'mixed* origin. 


THE "MIXED 1 CLASS 

The statute of castes {varnadkanmi) could never really be applied 
strictly enough to prevent mixed marriages, and the Lawgiver? 
had. from a very early date* to face up to the facts and make the 
system tome what more flexible. Although ir was more or less 
admitted that legitimate unions between those of different castes 
mighi in fact take place* the children issuing from these unions, 
whether legitimate or not. were considered to have forfeited 
their rights because they did not belong definitely to j particular 
caste. Polygamy certainly aggra\nted this situation bv multiply¬ 
ing such births. The opprobrium attaching Itself lu thu^e of 
'mixed 8 origin extended to two generation*. Rut the discredit 
thrown upon them did not prevent them obtaining honourable 
or exercising well-esteemed professions such as that of 
bard, herald, equerry> physician or scribe. This brought them 
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much closer to the 'pure' Jfli irag than lu the l excJutItd > classes or 
the # untou din Sales'. 

THE SLAVE* 

Mcgasthencs asserted that slavery was unknown in the India of 
the Mauryaa. In fact, ii undoubtedly did exist then, just as it 
did in later eras- but it did not take the same form is in Greece p 
so that his statement is only partly incorrect. 

This cLl=j> included very different types of persons. It] the 
first category are disttnguislied tln^c ‘bom in the hou*? 1 , who 
were prtttkally members of the family in which they were 
servants, Having been bought, or received as a gift, they were 
then inherited along with the goods and chattels. Their purchase 
price was comparatively modest, and cqtmctpicmly akve-owniog 
was w idaprenL The royal pobce set the example in the practice 
of buying slaves; these were young women destined for the 
harcm f brought {probably from Greece] by leading vessels, often 
by the merchants w ho traded betw een India and Africa, and made 
optimistic doitm as to the girls 1 noble birth and their talent in 
the am of song and music, In the same way, a female militia, 
charged with guarding the harem, was also composed entirely of 
slaves; they could be seen mounting guard on the ramparts or 
at the doom of private apartments, armed with a pike and wearing 
a helmet . 10 Their Western origin iccm* proved by the use of the 
term ytwarif (“coming from Ionia 1 ) to describe them, li U worth 
noting that their costume changed over the centuries, being 
Grecu-Roinan in style until the third century nr thereabouts* and 
then Iranian during the fourth and fifth centuries; we know this 
because there is evidence to show that, after the fall of Rome, 
this social group was reluctant to abandon this mode of dress 
and appealed for sartorial assistance to regions which liad 
inherited Hellenistic traditions. Other classes cjf klavre in the 
royal and princely households were the hunchback?, and dwarfs 
whose job way, to act as jester* and clowns, and the nurses who 
breast-fed the noble offspring of these households, 

The living and working conditions c*f these slaves did not 
differ greatly from of the hldra£ t which ts probably what 

misled Megastbenes. In a certain sense they were better off than 
the ivdws: they received no wages and so could more easily avoid 
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the necessity of working when they were sick, since they were 
rot dependent upon wage earning* for their daily bread. 

[Existing sources nf information differ considerably in their 
evaluation of the slaves' living and working conditions. Pali tests 
emphasize the hard labour often imposed on them, such as the 
transportation, morning, noun and evening, on the nuns (or 
woman's) back, of the water needed each day by the entire 
household, and this throughout the year, even in winter when 
it was necessary to wade waist-high in icy water. These same 
texts state that corporal punishment was inflicted on slaves who 
neglected their duties, that they were beaten, even mutilated, 
sometimes killed. 1 he threat of such punishment constrained 
them to obey at all costs, and kept them in a state of out ra n ^ 
fear, it was not unusual to see them pursuing their tasks with 
tears streaming down their faces. As for the master, he appears 
to have complained Frequently about his slaves 1 belt of interest 
in iheir work and the resulting inconveniences for himsdf. To 
belirve him, very few of them showed themselves conscientious 
and vigilant, and most of them waited impatiently for nightfall 
to give Them temporary relief from their dunes. Worse than that, 
when in Iils presence the slaves appeared zealous and submissive, 
assuring him repeatedly of thdr devotion; yet, the moment his 
back was turned, they no longer cared about anything, allowing 
provisions to spoil and even going so far as to give vent to rancorous 
remarks directed against him. 11 

It seems, from allusions in certain narratives, that slave 
rebellions occurred on several occasions, Rut, on the other hand, 
Hindu legislation and the injunctions attributed to the Buddha 
himself were deigned to make the slaves existence bearable. If 
we are to believe these latter sources, they were relatively well 
fed and well treated. Though the master had the right to beat 
them, he might strike them only on the back, never an the head, 
and if be treated them too cruelly they would be withdrawn from 
his service. 

Sometimes they were authorized to earn money freely during 
their spare time and to keep the whole amount; it was also possible 
for a female slave to receive permission to marry 3 free man 
outside her master's house, on the condition tliat she returned 
each day to perform her duties as a slave. The law protected a 
pregnant girl, and she could be neither sold nor given a wav 
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during her pregnancy* if she had been seduced by the master, 
and had IiaJ a child by him, the master bound to pay her 
an indemnity and to free her and her new-bom child. Ordinarily, 
children remained in slavery # as did their parents. As for old 
people, ihey were kept on in ihc master's house until their death, 
even when they could tin longer work; if they left no descendants, 
their funeral expenses were paid by the master who undertook 
to carry out the commemorative rites for the well-being of their 
souK There was a special annual festival allocated to slaves, in 
which they took an active part. 

ft would appear, then, thaE the lot of these slaves was not 
altogether h l f a h, especially if one compared their conditions with 
Lljiw generally imposed in ancient civilizations. Apart from the 
brutal separations which were inevitable when they were sold or 
exchanged, s= they sometimes led a less arduous existence than 
an ordinary labourer* especially when their master endeavoured 
to be just and pious. # l T here is even a case on record of a slave 
inheriting his masters estate. 

The law specified that slaves should have a dunce to recover 
their freedom: they had the right to escape, but once only. If 
they successfully avoided recapture they could rejoin their caste 
(if they had one) and enjoy the condition of a free man. Those 
who had managed to save money from the wages they had earned 
freely while off-duty, could buy their freedom if the sum was 
5uindent. Their liberation involved a small ceremony during 
which a special formula was pronounced; at the same time, the 
fortunate individual was sprinkled with water from a ewer which 
was then broken into pieces. His forehead was ceremonially 
washed, symbolizing that he was authorized now to rejoin his 
caste, Lf he entered a religious order he was allowed to change 
his name, so that nobody might reproach him with his senile 
past. 

Slaves were nor only bought. Many individuals fell into slavery 
for a variety of reasons: those convicted under the common fow 
and sentenced to purge their offence by a term at forced labour: 
debtors who had been unable to repay their creditors and m 
entered their service* the creditors being then ohiiged to provide 
them with food and lodging; individuals who liad pledged them* 
selves as surety in a contract, a lawsuit or a bet. There were also 
prisoners of war, or those who had been taken as booty- Their 
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eventual Eibenlton depended upon llic category to which they 
belonged and the resultant conditions- of servitude: convicts were 
freed when their sentence was completed, debtors when they had 
managed to pay off their debt, and the others when die contract 
they had j'uarnnieed was fulfilled, ur who: they had contrived 
to pay a sufficient forfeit, Crooners of war were kept in slavery 
only for a limited period of time, usually one year. 

These, then, are the various modalities, with which die ‘statute’ 
{ d/iurma) of Indian society conformed, , 4 s we have seen, they 
were extremely complex, for the precise terms qualifying each 
caste embraced realities that were far more gently graduated if 
not, indeed, hesitant at times. India's eternal paradox is reflected 
in them and transforms a dry enumeration of functions, rights 
and duties into a living, suffering human mass. The established 
rules were flexible or strictly enforced according to the particular 
era and the comparative influence of Ibfihm.im-m or Buddhism. 
Buddhism quite naturally brought moral and spiritual comfort to 
tho-fc who had I fie most to endure- from die effects of a dis¬ 
advantageous karma. It preached the abolition of social classes; 
and, in basing its principles of rewards for deeds performed on 
virtue rather than nn birth or fortune, it promised deliverance 
from the cycle of rebirths' to the ‘excluded 1 as much as to the 
others, on condition unly that they should \x> pure of heart and 
honest in purpose. But no rule was strict enough to embrace 
this whole human mass in well-defined categories, even in 
brahmanic circles where ideology might he supposed to be more 
rigorously applied. There was never a time when the rules were 
not broken. The existcfict- of mixed classes, marriages between 
different castes, the occupations which brlbnu^ij anti ksainva 
were able to follow' with impunity, all proved that tacts were more 
powerful than theory. 

I he sources available in us give us little indication of what 
the fed jugs nf the individuals themselves may have been, because 
according to Indian tradition what matters is the definition of 
types, not of particular cases. It seems probable, nevertheless, 
that the situation created by the division into castes was taken 
for granted by individuals and aroused nn spirit nf revolt or even 
of reflection. Accepting the theory of karma (just os Homan 
Catholics accept the theory of original -.in) they doubtless found 
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it natural to endure the Consequences. Their behaviour was 
governed by pre-established mlrr, p transmitted from father to son, 
which decreed that the most important objective was to conform 
to a particular rule of life which could alone bring the remedy 
of a happier rebirth. So* far thousands of years* die mass ul 
Indbm society learnt to perioral to the beat of its abilities the 
duties incumbent upon it in its particular sphere, 

However* the division into castes was not the only social 
structure operating in ancient India, Clans., guilds and family 
grouping were at least as important, both Iti M>chl ami private 
life, and these categories fulfilled I he same need for classification 
which the Indian mentality demanded: to exist socially* the 
individual had to be included in a definite category. Very often* 
membership of a trade-guild ms more important than belonging 
(o n particular caste, especially where it odd hist influence was 
Uppermost, and a man's social status was determined less by his 
caste than by his profession. So. I0o* il was very- important to 
belong to a dan or to be able to boast a long line of ancestry 
{jrfitrtit sec pp. 159-60). The guilds (r/Tfttr) offered their members 
the backing of powerful organisation* tint were more closely 
defined than those of the cattles and were backed by special 
tribunab and well-defined regulation*.. Thrir modalities are 
deali with in ihc Mibsequcnt section of ilm hook concerned with 
Ceonotifies (see pp. 102-6). Hut* before this, it is necessary to 
give some account of how Indian society wa* normally governed 
and administered, what collective rules were imposed upon it, 
■ind the extent to which the penal code succeeded in ensuring 
taw and order. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE POLITICAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


/ t&taider that my duty is tfte good uf thr tufiofc world. 

A k a , Edict oit rock VI. 


The principal source of our information in this sphere is the 
Artkaimtra or ‘Science of Polity*, attributed to Kauplya who is 
said to hove been the minister of the founder of the Maury* 
dynasty, L'undregupta (fourth century lie), But, as wc have 
already suggested, this text may tv el) lx- partly theoretical 
Sometimes it agrees with, at other times it differs from, such 
sources as the chronicles of Megasthcncs (ambassador at Lite 
court of this emperor), the inscriptions of Aiofcs, certain passages 
of the Makabhftrtita and the Udmayam, and also several politico] 
treatises written probably during the period uf the Oupta dynasty 
(fourth to fifth centuries). The Arthoiastra mu;< hr considered, 
then, as an idealised view which needs to he approached criikcatl v 
and collated with other texts. 


riiE state and Tin; king 

The essence of 1 he State was the person of the king. But although 
this axiom held true during periods when power was effectively 
centralized, there were also eras when it masked very diverse 
realities. It would have been unthinkable in ancient India that a 
State should find itself without a king, for this would inevitably 
have given rise to anarchy, in intolerable situation from the 
Indian point of view. Nevertheless, until the fifth century at 
least, quasi-republics did exist in certain clans and tribes. 
Anarchy raged on several occasion* during the thousand years 
with which wc art concerned: its consequences art described 
lyrically 111 the Romdywut (II, 57) where we arc informed that 
the rain ceased to fall and no longer made the earth fertile, the 
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arm no longer honoured hi?* father* nor the wife her husband, men 
no Irmgrr gathered together in public meetings, the rich were nu 
longer protected against theft, peasants kept their doors bolted, 
and the whole country' resembled a river without water, a forest 
without greenery, a flock of sheep without a shepherd. 

Nevertheless, whenever a central power existed, the king was 
not only the living symbol of the State's rights and powers but 
also the controller of the weather and the soil's abundance, 
■Weather maker', likened to the atm itself, he was obliged to 
submit himself in 4 strict schedule so as to maintain the regularity 
of the cosmic order. In the same way* to make arable land fertile 
the king was accustomed to supervise, in springtime, the first 
movements of the plough throughout his domains; he participated 
personally, gripping the handle of one of the ploughs in his left 
hand while guiding the team with the aid of 9 gold-handled goad 
which he held in the other hand. lit this way, he traced the first 
furrow of the future liarvesn* of his entire kingdom, and his 
ceremonial breaking of the soil was at once imitated by his court 
uihdal* and by his ow n agricultural workers . 1 There was a direct 
link between the king and agriculture in the popular mind, and 
poor crops were blamed nn the sovereign's injustice . 5 Collective 
prosperity, then, depended upon the excellence of his govern¬ 
ment and his personal conduct. In fact, a more or less explicit 
contract required that he should deserve to occupy his throne 
because of Ins own qualities and should desire, above all, in 
please his people by applying the law. The very thorough 
education he had undergone was supposed to predispose him 10 
this and abo to mnkc him a conqueror, the ideal role for every 
Indian monarch. We must suppose that this ideal was not always 
perfectly realized, since various sources (not, unfortunately, 
historical) mention cases of bad kings who were lecherous, 
plunderers and thieves, w ho habitually broke their word, or were 
completely under the thumb of their courtiers or their own family. 
Hut it seems that, in general, moderation prevailed and that tile 
average monarch was good-natured rather than despotic, strove to be 
even-tempered *md acted above all as ihc projector of hfo (Kjoplc 
I he monarchy was usually hrmliury, all hough kings were 
-sometimes elected- In either oast^ the kingship was conferred on 
ihe prince due to urn unit the throne by a solemn rituil designed 
lo assure him sovereignty f political stability, fruitfulness and 
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riches, which also made of him an incarnation of the king of god? 
among mankind It was generally believed th.il [he king was 4 
predestined being, even if hi* succession to the throne had been 
hereditary. His divine right was never questioned, especially 
during the imperial ms, hut it was modified hr two factors: the 
acknowledged pre-eminence of the priestly caste of brahmans, 
and the correct application of the law to all the people, ns was 
their right. Furthermore, no matter how great may have been 
the prestige of royalty at any one period in India, divine right 
never led to real theocracy, ft is worth emphasizing, indeed, 
dial absolute monarchy never seems to have existed in India and 
that the fact of a supreme ruler holding power i cut rally did not 
deprive the vassal kings of their sovereign and divine qualities in 
their respective territories, The situation was simply that the 
emperor enjoyed an even greater sovereignty and divine nature, 
and the imperial ceremonies and rites executed by most emperors 
were doubtless intended tu emphasize their superior!tv over the 
kings whom they had subjected to their authority, 

However, alihtuisjh order and prosperity were symbolized m 
the essential element of the State, the king, he did not 
(at lensl, in theory) discretionary powers, since he was unable to 
govern without the support of his ministers and the ussettihly 
representing his people and Ids functionaries. Although their 
yoke was entirely consultative, they must have possessed, on 
i?AJsiinis, sufficient weight and influcnix to depose a sovereign 
considered had or inefficient. I‘he Buddhist talcs included in the 
Jatafuu make repeated allusions to such incidents; although these 
strides are not in the least fiislorieat, there can he no doubt that 
they do reflect factual situations as they actually occurred in 
northern India during pre-Christian times. 

The functions of a monarch comprised obligation* and duties 
m several spheres: he was to protect the kingdom against all 
untied aggression, and to protect equally the life of his subjects, 
theit property and traditional customs; to maintain the purity uf 
iln: cttftlcs amt the integrity of the family; to assure the welfare 
of widows and orphans; to suppress banditry and root out 
oppression; to ensure that the land was well irrigated and that 
economic life was developed efficiently: 10 combat famine; and 
to give proof of generosity and tolerance towards all religious 
orders. Briefly, the ideal king was at the service uf his people. 
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and their happiness should eocutitute his ownhappiness, I listcmcal 
evidence indicates that most Indian rulers did their best to live 
up to this ideal. Aiokia lord shrjwn the way with his statement: 
AH mon arc my children, Juki as I seek the welfare and happiness 
of my own children in this world and the next, I *cck the same 
things for all men/* 

1 o carry out this programme, the ting was expected to possess 
well-defined qualities and to be capable of surrounding himself 
w;itb capable counsellors. He was rhe supreme head of the army, 
and was supposed to be as well versed in military' science as in 
diplomacy'. I o maintain order* he was to render justice promptly 
and to keep himself personally informed of everything that went 
on in hjj> States; to ensure tKb he maintained H »pies h who sent 
or brought hack regular reports from their respective territorial. 
Asoka allowed these ‘spicy 1 access to him at any hour of the day. 
La one of his famous edicts, he times; 

In the past* state business was not transacted or reports made 
at ill hours of the day, I have therefore made nura rigemcnls 
that officials may have access to mo and may report on the 
affairs of my people at all times and in all places - when I am 
eating, when I am in the lurt-m or my inner apartments* when 
I am attending to the Cattle* when \ am walking or engaged in 
religious exercises. I now attend to the affairs of ihc people 
in ail places. And when a donation or a proclamation that I 
have ordered verbally* or an urgent matter which 1 have 
delegated to my high official** causes a debate or dispute in the 
Council, this must be reported to me immediately, at all hours 
and in all places. These are my urdcraT 

In fact, royal emissaries were given priority in securing access 
to the king wherever he might be. To ensure this* they were 
accustomed to dear a passage for themadm by shouting: 
"Messenger! Messenger!’, a formula which made the crowd draw 
back immediately and attendants o|>en the door* promptly.® 
Their arriv'd! In the palace was a frequent sight, and was often 
described in contemporary literature. RIpi, for instance, describe* 
one such messenger: 

■ * his legs tired and heavy with the long journey* with his 
tonic gin up ligliilv by a mud^s lamed atrip of cloth* she knot 
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hanging loast and fastened up by a ragged clout swinging 
behind him, and having his head wrapped with a bundle of 
tetim t which had a deep division presked into it by a very 
thick thread that bound it . . 

Kings and governor were able to communicate regularly almost 
only through the efforts of these courageous couriers, thanks to 
whom news could be exclianged with the least possible delay, 
allowing them to follow the most advantageous course in internal 
and enema! politics. 

TUB ADMIN IfiTKATtVE QftC.AN SEAT TON OF THE KINGDOM 

The king did not tide im territories single-handed. A* we have 
already mentioned briefly, he governed with the assistance and 
advice uf his miniate re and of ;i political assembly of the people. 
Although such assemblies existed already in Vedic times, we know 
little about the way they were constituted, although they seem to 
have varied a great deal from one period to another, and appear 
turn climes to have been little more ilian a privy council. But it 
settnii ihat matters involving important decisions were nearly 
always resolved through the convocation of a great consultative 
assembly, composed specifically fur the occasion or according to 
local traditions; it was in this way* for example* that the crown 
Was offered tn King Harsa, during the seventh century, by a 
council of nobles* The political formula of assemblies was 
nevertheless applied throughout the provinces, and the king was 
bound to call notable-.' and guild-masters into consultation with 
hii>! to discuss any Important judicial or odmlmfttntmc mattery 
[ In* capital itself was administered in a special manner, being 
ruled by four cum mitt [oners, each of whom was allocated a 
quarter uf the population (in accordance with the theory of tin- 
four cardinal point*), by a prefect, by a group of administrative 
oEduls, and by a municipal council headed by the chief repre¬ 
sentatives of the merchants,, bankers, and scribes, and clerks. At 
the bottom of the city's administrative ladder were junior stewards 
responsible for Anything from ten to forty families each. 

Central power, held by the king and applied by his ministers, 
was not easily imposed directly upon the provinces. Many factor* 
combined to make the rural regions partially autonomous: the 
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P&tdmmsx* separating the capital, the seat of government, from 
the different ports of the kingdom, the resulting slowness of com¬ 
munications. and the isolation of the couiitrv districts during the 
rainy season wliich lasted for four months each year and made 
travel almost impossible. For these reasons, the king delegated 
some of his powers to the local authorities, while maintaining 
contact with them through frequent tours of inspection, conducted 
by himself or by specially appointed royal emissaries {gratae 
bhffakti or gameyika), 

t T nfortunatcl>% it b difficult to build up a precise picture of the 
organization of a typical Indian kingdom, since the terms used in 
description are often very vague, and its features varied from one 
age to another. However, we tan at least admit a general structure 
consisting of a kingdom composed of a certain number of provinces, 
io the heads of which the king placed governors who belonged mostly 
to the royal family , these ruled by hereditary succession and often 
carried the title of viceroy, holding court in their locality us did 
the king in Ids Capital. The capital was the scat ol government 
and the site ol the Treasury and the different Stare secretariats. 

ftadi province was divided into several districts, administered 
by special deputies who assumed both administrarive and judicial 
functions. These were appointed by their immediate superior, the 
governor of the province, lliey were aided by a local council* 
were responsible for seeing shat local affairs progressed natis- 
factorily* and never had recourse to the royal authority except in 
of ahsoluie necessity. The council was composed of the 
chief is of the principal cruft-guilds established in the district. 

Finally, the district contained a number of villages (grama) or 
small towns, whose number and importance varied! from one 
period to another and from place to place. Bach village or town 
was administered by a chief (grdmiku or giiihubhujakii} and by a 
council under his leadership. The conduct of local affairs was in 
the hands of the council*, but the personality of the chief was an 
unportaiit factor since It was he who had the final decision in 
C4.4CT of disagreement. Everything depended, iihiniatdvv upon 
Jim character and behaviour. Gene rally speaking, he occupied 
tliis post because he was one of the town s richest jH'asgnts and 
also- because his family had held the post before him for several 
generations; as village chief* lie was used to travelling lo the 
capital or, at least, to receiving royal emissaries* or even the 
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king himsdf during one -■if his room of infection. The chic* were 
administered by a prefect (nJ^onAvj) and n 'town cotmcilV 

Thesc contacts with the representatives of centra! authority 
obviously enhanced the chief* reputation in the eyes of his fdlow- 
dfizens, lie usually profited fmni this esteem by levying taxes ni 
guods anil produce* which proved acceptable benefits alongside 
the freedom from land-bom which hi* own properties enjoyed. 
But hb post was nut miiknablc, and fhc king hail the right to 
dismiss him irt favour of whomever he thought best. When a 
chief was sit the head of an important group of village? and towns, 
he surrounded himself with a large staff und became an influential 
official. He might even become a petty tyrant ; m such a case, the 
only recourse the villagers had against lib exactions was an appeal 
to die king himself or, failing that, to the royal inspectors - so 
long as the inspectors were not circumvented by the gdrrmbltQfaka 
on some pretext or another. However, such excesses were by no 
mean* the general rule but, rather* regrets able exceptions, and 
the village chief ms most often she champion of bis community^ 
interests. He performed a whole variety of different functions, 
hut hb principal mission, as hud been that of the grtimum in 
Vcdic days, was to defend die village against the incursions of 
bandits ami 'savage' tribes, or against attack by enemy armies; it 
was by m- means uncommon fm village chiefs to lose their 
try ing to protect tiirir comm unity's herd* and docks during raids 
of this nature. Isolated as they were from the capital, and far 
from the protection tif the royal armies, they had lo improvise 
the defence of iheir district with whatever means were available- 

Apart from this occasionally heroic task* the gtimahhof&ka was 
responsible for levying taxes (out of w hich he took an agreed share 
himself); these taxes were various and were sometimes unusual, 
ranging from the provision of jam of water and of boiled rice to 
the construction of sheds and warehouses, and including the 
delivery of grass, leaves, vegetable* and fruit*, flowers, milk, 
butter* curds and cream, 7 He was also charged with ensuring 
that* in accordance with the imperial edicts and she religious rule*, 
a nil i kids protected by the taw were not killed, and that the sale of 
alcoholic drinks was restricted* if not prohibited altogether, In 
addition* lie had judicial powers, arbitrating quarrels :tnd con¬ 
demning the guilty to pay fine*. 

There existed* also* a privileged category of villages under 
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fnya! protection. These were not only exempted JYum ihe usual 
tiLtish cither m tally or partially; in addition, they enjoyed complete 
immunity, and royal officials themselves had no right to exercise 
their control in these localities, nor even t-o rnter thtnt* Rocks 
were engraved with ifiserrp linns, intended to perpetuate the 
observance of these villages" special status, and would tie offenders 
wt re warned that they would incur the royal wrath. 

Hie village nr (own council was an institution) that varied from 
place to place and from one age to another. The sources available 
tn us differ considerably in their descriptions of their comp Lotion; 
they seem, at any rate, to have been better established in the 
southern regions. It is possible only to i^sen ihesc general rules: 
they were composed of the most notable villager* or townsmen, 
and,, in the capita l T by the most influential guild chiefs {merchants p 
banker?, scribes. and magistrates). Councils went apparently 
recruited from among the young people as well □> from their 
senior*, members being entitled either 'elder ?. 1 lj*rrtmatjdiUm) or 
* prebendaries 1 (bhojaha). 

Membership of such assemblies was entirely honorific and 
demanded an impeccable ittdivii.9ii.il morality, under pain of 
exclusion; in such an eventuality die disgrace would involve the 
guilty persons whole family Council meetings were held out of 
doors, or in the shade provided by ihe communal covered market 
which* in the vithges, wan composed of a thatched roof set cm 
supporting pilbrv The debates and deliberations were conducted 
vvitli a certain effort at oratorical refinement: it was the ambition 
of every participant to sway hi? colleagues with the force and 
elegance of his arguments, but all decisions and sanctions were 
agreed in common. 

The .■usemb] function was* thus more or Jess Analogous to 
thiU of die village chief* except that where the farmer system 
prevailed responsibility whs assumed by the group and was no 
longer vested in one person. Nevertheless, in many province the 
council's advice was hv no means considered lo have the force of 
bw; the ydttikat even mention a council all of whose members 
were put in prison because die people under their jurisdiction 
had refused collectively to pay their tax contributions, a fact which 
shows dearly that the central power was not always prepared to 
accept a council** dcciiurms, however well-founded those might 
be in hw. A few imbued regions still retained a vestige of the 
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social struclurc of the old tribal republics which had existed 
before the arrival of the Aryan*, id the shape of a more free tv 
ba^ed type of administration, certain features of which still 
survived weft into the fifth century ad s 

lacking contemporary suthtica, we know neither the rise of 
India's population at that time nor the proportional number of 
villages add towns throughout the country;* But we possess 
sufficient in format ion to deduce that the India of that time 
remained, as it docs today, essentially rural* large towns being 
rare in comparison with the number of village* and small towns. 
The villages formed basic unities* cadi ode able to derive enough 
direct benefit from local agriculture and crafts to be self-sufficient 
and to exist independently of surrounding communities- 

These conditions have existed throughout India right up to 
present times* and give Indian civilization its essential character. 
One may even be permitted to suggest that one of the most 
delicate problems facing the present government of the Indian 
Union is that nf preserving and encouraging village autonomy 
■while* at the same time* subordinating it (u the distant authority 
of the central power. 

In ancient times* this decentralization wa$ made more complete 
by reason of the nature of the climate and the slowness of com¬ 
munications within the country 's interior. But this state of affairs 
did not have the disadvantages which are apparent in the modern 
era,: while today ilitre may be some reason Fur fearing that village 
administration exercises a retrograde effect tending to paralyse the 
action of the central power* in those days its effect was salutary . 
The village unit was less liable than were large towns nr the 
capital city to anarchic influences, and so constituted a stable 
dement irrespective of dynastic changes; it assured continuity in 
the country's development, acting as a brake on misconceived 
Ideas nr dangerous experiments. We owe to it the long duration 
of usage am! custom, the internal stability, the sustained morality 
of lhe people of India-and also tile slowness of the reactions 
mi of the qencral evolution of Indian, civilization. 


arfiwifmms and public officials 

The importance accorded to ministers seems to indicate that they 
were expected to serve as a counterweight to the royal authority. 
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They formed a council of at least three members, sometimes 
eight or ten, occasionally rising u. ns many as thirty-seven. The 
cssemij! dements of political policy were originated in this 
council, all decisions being elaborated during the course of secret 
deliberations and taken by majority decision. It played an 
important role, Under certain circumstances it could ini pose its 
point of view upon the king and, in any case, was authorized to 
act for him in his absence. And if the king showed himself to 
be too weak, it was the council of ministers — and consequently 
the prime minister-which took control of the State's destiny 
Historical examples of this nature are not lacking, if one cares to 
read between the lines of official pancgvTics. 

1 lie council had the duty of maintaining order, assuring die 
royal succession, preventing anarchy and, of course, ensuring the 
tfRctcnl functioning of the whole administrative organization. 
It made all minor decisions without consulting the king, but 
when important matters wen? involved, the king made the final 
decision. In the latter case, he made his will known through 
decrees called 'imperious edicts', prepared by his own chancellery; 
these decrees remained in force throughout his reign unless 
explicitly couniEtmwded. It is not certain what form these 
cdicte took: irom Aiotas time onwards* the most solemn edicts 
were engraved oil stone, rock or cupper, but their recommendations 
were so general that it seems most probable that there -were ulno 
administrative texts, perhaps written on palm-leaves. 

We lack precise information about the status of those appointed 
to ministerial posts, ur about their exact functions. The council's 
composition varied according lu the particular epoch and region, 
but they usually included princes of royal blood, military chiefs] 
eminent priests, wealthy representatives of the guilds and even, 
occasionally, chiefs from the inferior social dosses; indeed, Bmld- 
hist legends contain many references to individuals of lowly origin 
who rose to high ministerial rank. Women were excluded from 
all such posts, being generally considered to be as talkative and 
nighty as parrots or main,} {a common bird in India whose 

powers of speech were, perhaps, rather overestimated in undent 
times). 

Although ministerial appointments soon became hereditary, 
f In ^ emperor still took the trouble to ratify the nomination 

O a new incumbent. This procedure was still in force during 
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the Gupta dynasty and seem^ to have been designed to retain ai 
least the semblance of a choice and thus avoid the principle of 
the automatic succession of members of a single family. The 
flptem remained unchanged during the Middle Ages, in the feudal 
kingdoms of central India, and a certain number of genealogies 
of these high officiate have survived. 

If one b to believe Kantilya, the recruitment of minister* w® 
not left to the hazards of succession but was baaed, jailicr, on 2 
series of tests to which the candidates were submitted; the 
requisite qualities are enumerated carefully and sometimes naively 
by various author. In other words, individual virtue was sup¬ 
posed to confirm hereditary right: a wise and admirable principle 
which mis, perhaps, never applied in actuality, 

The functions of the various ministers remain obscure in most 
cA^es Literary sources frequently mention the prime minister, 
who was the king's chief counsel I nr {rntihqmuntrin} amt head of 
the council, and whose influence appears to have been paramount. 
In spiritual matters, the royal chaplain {purohita) had equally 
strong influence over the king but does not seem to have ranked 
as a minister, A minister ‘of War and Peace* (whose title fi m. 
appeared during the Gupta era) corresponded more or less to j 
minister of Foreign Affairs, concerning himself with politico] 
treaties and with diplomatic and cultural relations, as well ari 
preparing reports on the gift? received by the king from foreign 
countries; lie nho accompanied the king rm his military cam* 
paigns + A mmtaler of Justice supervised the Smt r revenues, sit 
by the i'ide of the king during trial procedures, compiled reports 
of all important trials and received citizens' petitions for trans¬ 
mission to the king. Another minister had charge of the Treasury 
and the buildings housing the royal treasure. The arsenals and 
the army were under the control of ihe army commander. These 
diverse tasks do not seem to have called, for any particular 
specialization {any more than today in the case of modern govern¬ 
ment ministers), and ihesc officials were, in principle at lesst, 
imcrdiangeabli-, However, evidence dot* show that some were 
'conn Hid Ions’ while others were ^executors 1 , 

A body of secretaries and scribes, responsible to the minister* 
was recruited largely from among the nobility i they wrote out 
all tlic Chun tel I cry's reports, edicts and statements of law* the 
wording of which was then carefully re-read by several different 
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Officials to avoid my possibility of error. Special keepers of the 
archives were also appointed. 

The official order of precedence placed the administrators 
immediately below the ministers* followed by the tax collectors* 
the superintendents and the royal officials who supervised the 
various branches of the economy. Here again, powers and 
functions are ill-defined* except as described by Kaujilya, wlutee 
systematic exactitude b open to suspicion. According to him, 
two administrators divided between them the entire Slate ap¬ 
paratus. One of them concerned himself with the Uudget and 
with the quest for frtah sources of revenue* and attempted to 
iifijiintaifi the balance of the public finances, while at the saint- 
time assuming certain police and judicial functions in relation tu 
crime^ under his direction, local employees were responsible 
for preparing land surveys and taking census for fiscal pur¬ 
poses. The other administrator collected taxes and gifts, and 
looked after the goods in kiud and the specie defined for the 
Treasury, 

From the Maury a era onwards, superintendents were occasion¬ 
ally appointed for religious or secular missis)ns such as tours of 
rebgiouy, propaganda, or lours of inspection foi a particular and 
limited purpose such as the suppression uf sjome abuse. Chiefly* 
they were responsible for administering the roy:il donations made 
to religious establishments, and tko for ensuring that particular 
police measures were duly applied. According tu Kmitilva, on 
tite Other hand, such functions were carried nul by die State 1 ! 
head dirks and administrative assistants who* though inferior in 
grade to die ministers and other dignitaries* hdd the real reins 
of power in the administration because of the breadth and variety 
of their powers ind functions, despite the fact that they derived 
less benefit from office and were al$o subject to severe pimiglr- 
mem in ease of misdemeanour. 

beneath these high dignitaries, a whole host of minor function- 
*ries took some pan or other in helping to pro mote the smooth 
progress of Stale affairs. The State seems to have had ^ complex 
structure; its multiple activities were placed beneath die control 
dther of the central nr the local adtninistratinn, leaving little 
room for commercial or industrial autonomy. Everything was 
surveyed* measured, even managed by the Stale: cadastral 
registers and land-measurement* the produce of the royal farms 
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and their outlying farm buildings, Helds, herds, flocks canaries; 
workshop, mills, monopolies: iraeimlfi, military equipment, the 
proper upkeep of the different army corps; public finance*, the 
money in circulation, market valuta, the sEuickrdiction and 
stamping of gold, weights anil measures, and work instruments. 
Road is mi rite nance and road traffic, and river tmisjmmtjmi 
all involved taxes, lull-charges pa^fwm, tak permits and 
customs duties \ strict watch was kept on public sluughrrr- 
huustts gam Tiling-de-US, fermented drinks and hcraeras. Com- 
meree was subject to quota restriction, and market prices were 
closely controlled. Measures of length and of time were con¬ 
stantly liable to official verification. There was a right of inspec¬ 
tion of certain home industries such is connected with 

weaving. Output and working condition.- were supervised, in 
the country ai? well as in town, and regulations covered even 
tlte hum blest such ja the gathering of dead wood and 

gleaning. 

It may well be imagined that n considerable number of 
functionaries were needed to carry out these various duties* all 
the more because certain posts were doubtless more honorific 
than effective; on the other hand, there was no rule against 
combining several posts, and some military officials, for kftranee, 
held civilian positions as wdl, Imperially from the Guptu 
dynasty onwards, ail such official* were fond of adorning them- 
sdves with seif-laudatory epithet** Apart from the important 
post£ which wc have already mentioned, there were many others 
tr\ keyset importance:: bards and herald s s bearers of the royal 
insignia, guardians of the Treasury and the State warehouses, 
overgers of the royal harem, charioteers end elephant-drivers, 
sentries, palace servants, armed female guards and so un. Among 
these aborted officials and employees should he included a rather 
strange category, that of die ‘spks* {curd) charged with keeping 
a close eye un public opiniria, and the behaviour of uffiriafe and 
qvr.n oi ni l m at era; others performed secret missions,, gleaning 
information m foreign kingdoms, for example. 

Mo?it of these civil servants enjoyed certain privileges, one of 
the ttiohf .idvairtageotib of which was a guaranteed immunity 
against bernjr sued for debt during the entire course of their 
professional activity. I hey also had the right to benefits in -case 
of their own illness or that of their children. 
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Hib mlJicr Utopian vision of a planned economy, and of ,i 
paternalism concerning itself with the kingdom's least activities 
may correspond to reality to some extent; jt certainly corresponds 
to the ideal of codification so dear to the Indian temperament 
which found a certain satisfaction (as, indeed, it still docs today) 
m contemplating a wd I-established order, even if it remained 
in the world of theory - so long as that order agreed with 
tradition. 


Mvv \SD JUSTICE* CHIME aN7j PUNISHMENT 

if the /ling did not untiringly inflict punishment m thou who 
deserre it, the powerful Koti/d r<mt the weak like Jukes m a spit. 


T»F coni' Of UANII, VM. 


The term dhorma. used in anciein India to designate Law. 
covered a fur wider field of meaning than the purely juridical! 
In Vedic timet it meant the basic norm of religious life and ritual 
observance. !i dealt with the cosmic and SHcrificbt order, and 
regulated the acts proceeding inevitably from this order of things; 
that is to say, public and private behaviour, social relations. 
Customs, morale, the duties attaching to castes, and the hygienic 
prescriptions inherent in religious practice! Rut ionic time 
between the sixth and second centuries tut the instructions 
relating to llicse matters had become too obscure, and new texts 
were prepared which, thmigli noi repudiating Vedic conceptions, 
were more intelligible to those who Used them. The base remained 
essentially religious. These revised Texts attempted to codify 
tradition, and added a juridical element which reads some limes 
like a technical treatise. Subsequently, the compilations were 
completed by the addition of ccimmenturics which provided the 
equivalent of a science of law. Here again, we sec a case of the 
Transmission of traditional ideas originating in ,t still unknown 
prehistory and surviving through a very lung period nf Indian 
evolution. 

In the form id tStrwc, prose inteniperwd with maxims in verse, 
or idrfmi, verM- instructions', these bonks formed :i huge body 
■>1 work with close in seven thousand titles, though a great many 
of these arc hist The best known is certainly the Manana Dharma 
Sattra , more commonly called the “(.axle of Msnu . of which 
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abom a quarter is devoted m juridical questions, It must have 
been compiled before I he second century ad , perhaps as early 
« the second century hr, or even earlier. 

The king, as director of the kingdom and maintaincr of the 
was quite naturally responsible for applying Justice on 
pain of being deposed. If was his function, therefore, to judge 
and to punish, to chase evil ‘as the hunter 1 racks a * minded deer 
hv following the trail of blood' (ihc Code of Mann, VJII, 44), 
to seek out truth so as better to defend society. Mure than tbit’ 
ht was held responsible for any unpunished crime nr unjust 
decision. It was theoretically lie who presided over investigations 
and, according to Mrganthmw, he spent part of his lime each 
day listening to complaints and giving judgment* he himsdf 
brought civil action when there was 110 plaintiff. He does not 
appear to have played a personal role except in the most strimis 
c ™*’ 'Wrty he dclegstcd his powers to carefully chosen magb- 
trotes (dhamatthm} whose principal qualities had to he a perfect 
knowledge of the articles of the law {there were about eight 
thousand 11, 0 high moral sense and a character free of passion: 
in criminal matters, th«c judges were generally brahmans, whose 
posts were almost certainly hereditary*; in civil affairs, they might 
he designated i from among the notables. The court was sedentary 
but did occasionally transfer its activities lu other pLicts, 4s when 
following the armies during fl, campaign. Apart from the king 
and the dtiarmosiha who served as fats deputy, it consisted of 
judges or assessors, a clerk of die Court, a scribe, and u guard or 
build. According to Kautilya, a tribunal <jf three magistrates sat 
tor each group of ten villages, while .1 high court sm in the dis¬ 
trict s or province’s most important town. There wu apparently 
no jury system, it we are to believe sources originating in the 
northern regions. A person found guilty was entitled to two, or 
ranKUmcs several, appeals, but only the king was empowered to 
Jdivcr 4 finaf judgment. 

i he guilds-whose importance we shall soon perceive (sec 
pp 103-6) - were subject to a special legislation applied by a 
conatoitum board, the member? of which were recruited both 
from among brahmans, and experts and technicians conversant 
with ihc matter under judgment, Each village had recourse to 
its advice m judging minor offences and arbitrating quarrels, 
ic sentences passed by this council were fully binding and 
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consisted of fines and penalties that included the power to order 
expulsion and excommunication, the fearful consequences, nf 
which have already been mentioned (see pp. 24-5), 

Although the profits iimal jurist obviously desire ..I the exercise 
of justice to be rigid and free from all equivocation, Buddhist and 
seculuT literature spernks in a more realistic accent ami oftoi ia 
satirical tones. In these tales the corruption of magistrates » 3 
frequent subject, although the established rules were designed to 
make such a thing impossible, going so far as to recommend that 
judges, should be spied upon by agenti provocateur*. The judges 
had no easy task, if wc are to believe the fourth-century author uf 
Mrcchakatika (‘The Little Clay Cart 1 ); they were often eon- 
fronted with demands for justice based nn unproven charges 
which subsequent investigation failed to justify; the plaintiffs 
exaggerated their grievances out of all proportion, refused to 
admit thtfir mvn delinquencies launched iiiflammatory accuse- 
tioiis, and the rival parties exchanged insults in the heat of debate. 

I he judge had to support successfully the rights of the poor and 
under-privileged, punish evil-doers and, at the same time, 
present himself from royal displeasure if he committed 3 profes¬ 
sional fault, endure censure, and risk having his appointment - 
which appeared a sinecure - taken away from him altogether, 

As far as we cun gather from the various sources available to us 
a trial proceeded in the following fashion. First of all, the plaintiff 
had between three and seven days in which to submit a summary 
of his cisc to the judge; to tlu this, he was recommended tu seek 
the sen ices of a sen lie capable of drawing up the case according 
to the forma prescribed by tradition, and of establishing it ‘upon 
the arguments and the facts . I hen he had to secure a maximum 
of three witnesses whom his opponent would not be able to 
chat tenge. These witnesses could not normally be chosen from 
among women, learned brahmans, officials, actors, minors, 
debtors, convicts or cripples. 

On the day uf the trial, the courtroom was swept and cleaned, 
and scats arranged by the bailiff for the use of the judges. 1 " The 
couri Was Jctl in by the bailiff; then, on the presiding judge's 
request, the plaintiffs were brought in. The clerk made notes of 
the declarations, and a summary of the complain! was inscribed 
in the ground ur on a tablet; its gist could be altered by the 
plaintiff, right up to the lost moment, by wiping out with his foot 
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anything which seemed to Kim contrary to bis stuicmeJitij, The 
defence wan virtually in die bands of the wimeaaa, f 0r professional 
advocates did not yet exist. There witnesses were required to 
aittiul court and were then questioned closely, but they wen not 
under mib: a solemn adjuration W«fi read to diem, warning ihcm 
fji tllc L ’«paral punishment which would he inflicted on them m 
the case of false evidence, penalties made more formidable by 
til-.* prospect nf additional punishment after death that would 
aflcU (heir future lives. Despite this warning, witnesses were 
still capable of using all son,* of ruses on behalf of the person 
whose case they had agreed to support, and consequenth they 
Wert subjected to a careful scrutiny during their evidence* If 3 
■.■.jiness should show himsclT ill m cas: or betray sign* of appre¬ 
hension. if his face became pak, ut lit- suddenly broke out into 
a swc.1t. or if Jus mouth became so dry that he had to pass his 
tongue over his lips, then doubt would inevitably be cast on the 
imth of his statement. Other portents and omens were observed 
by the court, representing the will of the gods and deriving partly 
from magic. 

It * heavy presumption of guilt rested on the accused and he 
continued to assert his innocence, he ivns pot to the torture, the 
degree of which varied according tu (lie individual and was milder 
" ,r W1tmen: » u tortlire « all might he inflicted on brahman*, 
dmdren, pregnant women, old people. mk people or madmen. 
Another method of discovering tin- truth was the ordeal, although 
iUs was not usually employed except in grave casus where 
1 icic was 4 great dement of doubt; the most frequent forms were 
onlnil by lire or by immersion ;* 1 poison was also used; or the 
.iccusedhr tr.nguc was pressed against a red-hot ploughshare; nr 
■ he accused was weighed in a balance, and any differences in his 
weight during the course of the ordeal were interpreted as sure 
indications that he uus guilty. 

When judgment was finally given, j copy of the verdict, called 
? |wchmcm\ was handed to the winner of the proceed- 

m S*‘ 1 however, did nut bring the course of justice tu on 
mu. fur any fresh evidence discovered subsequently, ani witness 
cunviUcd a posteriori of perjury, might result in*a reveml or 
amendment of the trial. Going to law was an expensive business 
, smct ^c loser had to pay not only the kgd costa bul 

also ihe total amount of the wagers engaged by the adversaries on 
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tlic out came of the deliberations, When n dcfi-ndimi waa found 
guilty at his (rial, anil Then !o« his appeal, he had to pay double 
ihts total amount; hut if, by chance, lie finally won the day, then 
the plaintiff was forced to pay the entire costs, ami die judges 
themselves had to pay a fine. 

Ounces were of many different kinds One of the most frequent 
wji fraud or malpractice in commercial matters, and the condi¬ 
tions governing a bargain took this, into account; the transaction 
was only considered finally binding after three full da vs had 
elapsed {h-n days according tn the Code of Msnul. If die buyer 
returned the goods to the seller on the very day of the purchase, 
(he agreement was considered cancelled; if he returned the good* 
on the following day he was bound to pay the seller a sum in 
compensation: on the day After that the indemnity was larger. 
But at least lie had had the time to assure himself of the good or 
hud quality of the merchandise. When this so-called ‘period of 
repentance' wjb up, the buyer was obliged to pav the whole of 
the price agreed for the transaction; if he failed to do so, he 
became liable to prosecution, only, however, if the transaction 
had resulted in an explicit bargain. 

I raud existed, too, when anyone acquired ’ownerless property', 
even if the good faith of both parties to the transaction could be 
proved. In such a ease, the seller was accused of receiving and 
prosecuted as such, while the buyer was considered equally 
culpable. Property of this hind reverted rightfully to the king, 
who was considered its legal owner, he might either accept the 
entire property, or accept only one-sixth of it, and in the latter 
case he might hand over thin portion to the discoverer of the 
hoard. 

The importance uf this piece of common law results from the 
custom that each family bad of hiding a 'treasure" somewhere in 
the home or estate- The secret was handed down from father to 
S° n and the treasure was never removed from its hiding-place 
except in ease of total ruin. If the heir* could nut find the hoard, 
if their line- became extinct, or if the domain was abandoned, 
the kim; Iiiid title to whatever was unearthed, however long a 
period might have elapsed since the family's last representative 
had vanished. Stolen property came within the provisions of thc 
***** kw*. fraud was, in tact, considered comparable tu theft, 
itnd encompassed the falsification nf weights atul measures, nf 
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money, forgery of public or private documents, cheating at dice* 
and so on_ 

Fraud* in *H its forms, was energetically fought by the adminis¬ 
tration A special body of inspector was charged with discovering 
ami suppressing such activities and to facilitate their taak t they 
employed pk^, and even ttgtnti provocateurs* They also exercised 
supervision over the markets, to ensure ihat prim were itot 
exorbitant, Overcharging was also made more difficult by the 
strict rules under which merchant* and craftsmen operated. 

Hut contemporary folk-tales, especially the J&takat^ are full of 
stories of far more serious crimes. Although most foreigners 
dsiting India in ancient times agreed in claiming that crime in 
that country was very rare, Indian sources tell a very' different 
*tory and sensui to be, at least in part, authentic. First, there 
existed professional i Id eve*, belonging to a special caste, who 
practised their ‘art 'm a religious duty - as the seventh-century 
Chinese Ruddhkt monk Hauan-Ch’wng was the first to confirm. 
Secondly, fierce gangs of bandits roamed the forests, holding up 
caravans and ransoming solitary travellers. Villages and, more 
especially, towns and the capital were troubled with burglaries 
and house - breaking* which the police were unable to put an end 
to entirely, despite sentinels, guards, watches and detective*. 

The noz'm of the Jiltafws deal extensively with this banditry, 
and there h hardly a tale concerning the itinerary of a caravan 
from one point to another which does not mention the organised 
hand* awaiting it along its mutt. While giving interesting details 
about their methods, the stories emphasize that these monstrous 
ruffians never shrank from any cruelty in order to get possession 
of travellers' belongings. But caravans faced (ess risk of attack 
ihan individuals travelling alone, especially if the caravan com¬ 
mander had taken the precaution of hiring a brave guide who Was 
well acquainted with the dangerous passages.When I he 
brigands were dealing with only two fcltow-ttivcllera they did 
not hesitate lo attack; in must cases, they kept one of the two 
prisoner and sent the other off to collect a substantial ranaom, 
which dhE not present them sometime from executing their 
prisoner and then killing the second linfnmmritc man when lie 
reiumed, so that the site of their lair might remain secret. 11 * 
They spared no one, oat even a father with his son, a mother w ith 
her daughter, or a teacher with his pupil, despite the respect in 
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which such indhiduab were habitually held No more did they 
respect the priestly robe of such pilgrims as the Chinese monks 
H&Uan-Ch'tiling and E-Taing who both recount in their memoirs 
the distressing adventures of which they were the heroes in 
seventh-century India. 14 These two at least isot away with their 
lives, but many were not 50 fortunate. Stripped of their clothing> 
beaten to death, the victim*' corpses .ware left sprawling on the 
pathway at The mere} 1 of beast* of prev; this was, from the orthodox 
Hindu and from the Buddhist viewpoint, the most ignominious 
death conceivable. The police could da little, far the** outrages 
cook place in isolated, uninhibited regions, and so the bandits 
along the highways were able to perpetrate their crime* with 
impunity, Sometimes, two rival bands of brigands clashed, 
fought a pitched battle and wiped each other out, a happy out¬ 
come which brought temporary peace to the region until fresh 
bands were formed. 11 

Burglars and thieves in the town* and villages showed them¬ 
selves remarkably cunning and enter prising. Two very similar 
Jdttfkth i l# give spirited account* of the nocturnal exploit of a thief 
who ransacked the shop of one of the village's richest tradesmen. 
The owner was woken by the noise T saw his hare shelves siul 
dashed into the street crying "Stop thief! 1 at the top of his voice. 
Immediately, the mm of the village rushed out, torch in hand, 
to join in pursuit of the thief. They soon found hk track: like the 
abject creature be was, he bad not hesitated to defile himself 
(something no good Hindu would have dreamt of doing) by 
running along the village 1 * sewage canal and then crossing the 
graveyard, a hum ted spot which no one ever dared visit at night. 
The villagers halted their chase immediately p preferring to let 
him get aw^y rather than risk defiling themselves. 

However, in she capital the royal police: showed themselves far 
less puffillatiiiitmis, as many stories make clear. Thieves were 
extraordinarily audacious, digging through the walls of houses, 
tunnelling 17 under the very eyes of the patrolling militia;, scaling 
obstacles ~ and sowing tenor among the population. They did 
not hesitate to attack innocent victim* unable to defend themselves* 
nr to engage in furious armed combat with whoever surprised 
them. Only rardy did anyone have the courage and the presence 
of mind to resist them and emerge unscathed from the encounter* 
md the example of a certain tn yal trrfilter is all the more 
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remarkable /or i hat reason. p * Alone in his home, in the middle 
of the night, surrounded by bandits armed to the teeth, he suc¬ 
ceeded in putting them U> flight by a det er stratagem: sparing no 
effort, he spent several hours blowing a trumpet, bearing a dram, 
dying orders* talking, singing and laughing as though the house 
contained n crowd uf servants and friends, The band of thieves 
gradually became convinced that they were dealing with superior 
forces, panicked, threw away their arms and lied* 

Sometimes, after a furious chase,** the police succeeded in 
capturing one of these criminals. When that happened, his arms 
were tied behind Ids back, the necklace of red flowers reserved 
for those condemned to death was passed around his neck, 
and his -kid! was coated with brick-Just, the colour of which 
was doubtless symbolical of blood- Then, followed by an excited 
crowd rejoicing at this lucky capture, he was flogged at every 
crossroads, while . special drum was beaten so that the whole 
populace might know of his shameful career and fine. Knprogtts- 
was made towards the place of execution, which was usually to 
be found near the graveyard. There he was given a thousand 
Strokes with thorny rods,** after which he was impaled alive, his 
head tied back so that his face was turned upwards m the sky. 
If indeed he was still alive at this juncture lie would experience 
the additional agony of seeing the vultures and the carrion-crows 
gathering and wheeling overhead - and he would know what to 
expect: soon, the boldest of these birds of prey would alight 
nn his head and peck out his eyes with their dagger-sharp 
beaks. -. -** 

According to the Smrli authors, corporal punishment is said 
not to have lucen inflicted during the Ycdic age, but guilty parties 
were flned so many heads of cattle, a punishment which usually 
brought about the complete min of the culprit and his family. 
In later times, capital punishment was decreed for all murders 
(except in the case of brahmans), even when the death was caused 
through ,i duel; the extreme penalty was. extended to various 
other crimes, including plot? .ngainsi the person uf the king or 
the security of Ihc State, breaking into tin- royal harem, burglary, 
looting, the theft of elephants nr horses belonging to the king, etc. 
Impalement was the IflOtl Usual form of execution, though there 
were many oilier®. Sometimes the condemned man was buried 
in earth up to his rtcek, his hands tied behind him back; to stare 
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off tlie birds of prey and die jai’kab* his only recourse was to 
shout and yell menacingly^ 1 * imdJ exhaustion settled his fate. 
Alternatively* he might be trampled to death by an elephant, 53 
throw u I tead first dou u a precipice, 1 * or abandoned, alone, in a 
boat beaded down-river, after hb hands, feel, nose and eats liad 
been cut off. 14 In certain ca*ra T ibe condemned person waj 
burnt alive, torn apart by bullock^ nr shot to death with arrows. 
Acts of banditry were punished by imitllatbn and imprisonment. 
Adultery wm punished in several different ways, some of whs eh 
ant described in the Code of Mann. When a man was convicted 
of adultery he could be sentenced to imprisonment or banish¬ 
ment. or might even be impaled if he had been mb enough to 
become enamoured of one of Lhc king's wives. Where he was 
suspected, but had not been caught in the act. the tribunal could 
force liim to undergo the ordeal (sec p, 54). The wife of a 
hr 5 hmaii h caught in an adulterous liaiSttm wafl led through the 
streets astraddle a black donkey i facing the animal's tell* her 
body smeared with butter and her skull shaved; in this Slate she 
was* exposed to the jeets and insults of the crowd. This was an 
infinitely degrading punishment, since the donkey was considered 
particularly despicable, a symbol of evil and lubricity, 

U should be emphasised that the powerful influence of the 
humanitarian Ideals spread by buddhism led to a gradual dis¬ 
appearance of capital and corporal punishment, and it seems 
th.it under the Gupta empire these penalties scarcely existed any 
longer, Xevertfaefess* in the seventh century* under llar*a P 
torture and imprisonment were still the innM common forms of 
punishment* according to Hsiian-Ch'uang. 

There was nothing to envy in the lot of prisoners* if we are to 
bdieve the descriptions contained in tht Jatakus, The prison, 
under the direction of its chief jailer, w» a fearsome establish¬ 
ment in which life was made unbearable for its inmates. Many 
prisoners died as a result of the tortures inflicted upon them and 
the privation* they endured. They were left without foud or 
water, suffering from the cold or the heat, lying hclples* in their 
own ettrr emm i, usually sick, often leprous; their nails, hair and 
beard were never cut; their ankles were damped into hides in a 
wooden frame and they wore band cuffs, They were beaten 
three times a day with whipy, canes or bludgeons- Snme were 
bound hand and foot* or chained to a wall, or thrown into :i 
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ditch where they were at the mrrev of wolves, thus, jackals, mis 
and cal*, and siMifi met their death, t h j |.u i inner might be 
stretch td out on his back, hi> jaw* «m» died open furcildy and 
kept apart by the insertion nf red-in : ii.m vt tripper wedges, 
f nH urine poured down his throat. Otlu iuM run urn Is of torture 
were employed; cauldrons filltd with burning and torroiiit 
liquids, sharp swords, saws, razors, imp nails, needle*, hatchets 
and pincers. These bonifying visions recall the torments of hell 
described in the Buddhist texts and illustrated in certain monu¬ 
ments, especially those of Borah iiclur in centra! Java (eighth or 
ninth century Al>) and, later, at Angkor Vat in Cambodia (twelfth 
century). 

The pathetic fate of these prisoners had become a mutter of 
concern for the great Afoka, despite (lie fact dial his prisons had 
the reputation of never allowing a single one of their guests to 
emerge alive, and one of hi* inscriptions states: 

. . Sometime* in the administration of justice a person will 
suffer imprisonment or torture. When This happens, he some* 
times dies accidentally, and many other people suffer because 
of this. In such circumstances, you must try to follow the 
middle path (that is, justice or moderation).,, , This edict lias 
been inscribed here to remind the judicial officer* in this city 
to try alt times to avoid iinjunl imprisonment or unjust 
torture, . . t Slave therefore decreed that henceforth prisoner, 
who have been convicted and sentenced to death shall be 
granted a respite of three days. During this period their 
relatives ma y appeal to the officials for the prisoners' lives; or, 
if no one nukes an appeal, the prisoners may prepare for the 
other world by distributing gifts or fasting 1 * 

They had one single hope whenever 4 new king was crowned, 
the gates of the prisons were ripened utnl the prisoners released 
indiscriminately, Hut such amnesties were not so very mag¬ 
nanimous, fin the prisons contained huge numbers of innocent 
people. Apart from the question of whether the condemned men 
were really guilty or nor. ii must be noted that, when convicted, 
rlieir wives ami all the immediate members of their families were 
incarcerated a_. well. 

We may say, llien, that during the period which concern* us 
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Iridiu waii essentially a vast country whose political tmilicatiuti 
was extremely ten tat ice, peopled by many different races (ranging 
from .^ryutis of the white race lo part idly subdued, often negroid 
tribes) Dpeaking a great number of different languages. In this 
extremely diverse framework, administrative organization had 
consolidated itself as a guiding force, relying <m penal codes to 
main tain order, order being personified m the ligure of the king. 
Hut it was a kind of order which derived more from religious 
concepts than from social md moral obiigitioni}. Finally, the 
very existence of the entire country depended upon the economy 
of the Sluc and so upon dumcHtie atul foreign ir^ule, an aspert 
which we shnlJ now proceed in fiamme before investigating more 
dowdy tlie conditions :ind mlitira of daily life 
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, , . The merchants used to wkh'c about in the rivers as they wished, 
at if in tanks, in the forests as if in gardens and on mountains as if 
in their own lumte t .. . As hf {fAe Hing\ used to protect the earth 
so she iwgmv him gems out of mines, corns from fields and elephants 
from forests, 

kAmdA&A, Heights Varjtia. XVII, 64, 66. 


From undent times, the importance of economies in Indian daily 
Ufc has been emphasized in contemporary records, together with 
the question of how to maintain Or nuse the economic level. It 
was both an individual and a collective matter, and political 
control was applied a* firmly in this field as it was in the realm 
of administrative practice. 

The Indian Slate of those days was not a welfare State, and 
it was in it* interest to allow private enterprise a degree of 
autonomy. Hut, at the some time, it needed substantial revenues 
to support its unwieldy administrative machine and provide hack¬ 
ing fur the military campaigns which every king longed to lead 
to success Enormous sunts were needed, too, 10 finance festivals, 
court luxuries, and die huge expend it ure by the royal Treasury 
(which wa, nol kept separate from the State Treasury). For all 
these reasons, the cainomk life of ancient India had, of necessity, 
tn be highly developed. Since the entire country's economy was 
largely based on agriculture, the Slate ensured efficient operation 
by undertaking important irrigation scheme*, supplying com¬ 
munities with water or seed where necessary, and supervising 
carefully the product ton of the crops, part of which Wmlld be 
set aside for the State granaries, t.'ommerre was equally active, 
ted by local crafts, the caravans, and maritime and inland 
navigation. To facilitate the expansion of trade, and to maintain 
efficient communication*, the emperors and kings all applied 
themselves tn the lank of creating mutes and keeping them Open. 
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In addition, they possess a merchant marine. Finally, the 
^tate arrogated to itself a certain number of monopolies which 
provided k with revenue and, ai the same time, allowed it to 
makt uye iif j labour force unable to find work in private indualrv 
because- of its social status. It w;is in these monopolies that the 
untouchables und those fallen from their caste were able to earn 
their living, 

YYe shall examine these various fields in turn* and explain the 
regulations and methods governing each one. 


*GttH t ; i n m \nv stuck farmin'*; 

Agriculture uqu the corner-stone id ancient India's economy. 
Although we lack precise deiaib and statistics, it seems certain 
that tanning enterprises ranged from the cultivation of a single 
field, yielding scarcely enough to suppnn a family, to great landed 
properties worked by a large number of lured hands. 

The basic crop, even in that age, was rice;; barley, wheat, 
millet and sugar-cane were also grown, as svel) as sesame and 
several different kinds of vegetable. 

Great care was given to the question of irrigation, so vita) for 
4 high crop yield; indeed, th h h still an urgent problem m a 
country that periodically experiences terrible drought* during 
which the earth cracks open and nothing grows. Consequently* 
the discnveiy of new sources of water supply was the subject for 
a special course of instruction.* From Yedic times, and perhaps 
earlier, Indiam had learnt to sink wells in order to reach deep- 
11 owing waters, to deflect the course of rivers so that they might 
supply canals, and to regulate the flow of these waters, or to make 
the canal.- overflow and so swamp the rice-field* 1 The Mxuiya 
kings and their successors were all active in providing the country 
with reservoirs and wells, and in their inscriptions they frequently 
boosted of the works they hod undertaken in this cause. If one 
flics, tod Ay, over India's vast stretches of cultivated land* one 
will i ruined .lately ilOtfco countless man-made irrigation systems, 
some of very ancient origin, for exactly the same methods have 
been used for millenniums: long, narrow channels bordered by 
small earth embankments. We are told that, in ancient times, 
these canals were kept full either bv hand , that is with the aid 
of water-skins or a balance-pole or else by transporting 
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inter on the hack* of animals, wr by usifif; a bucket’chain, An 
ingenious system, still used in present time*, was worked bv 
(wen climbing up n gently a loping artificial ridge and descending 
ii again time after time, in so lining hauling up from a well on 
each occasion a (rather bucket filled with water which we* 
emptied into a supply-anal .* The canals were excavated com¬ 
munally anil served sometimes as demarcation lints between two 
neighbouring properties- it seems that the use of tliis commonly 
owned water often gave rise to keen disputes, and that it whs 
not uncommon for the course tu be diverted in the direction of 
one village s fields at the expense of another's In such a ease, 
violent quarrel* resulted which developed occasionally into pitched 
battles between rival villagers,* and the disagreement had to be 
brought before the local council for adjudication- 

While Indian fanners used irrigation to lidp iheir crop* resist 
the subtropical sun, they also made full use of manures and 
fertilizers; for the former, they gathered animal dung and let it 
dry for ten months, white for the latter they made use of liquid 
manure and various a nimal and vegetable products. St) as not 
to exhaust the soil, they practised crop rotation and the fallowing 
of land. 

At the beginning of spring, they started ploughing the land, 
using a swing-p lough drawn hy two oxen, I his dr .night wsa 
identical with that used today; made of two lengths of liard 
wood joined together at an obtuse angle, the plough was equipped 
with a handle on its upper part, while its pointed tower end Was 
well sharpened, or reinforced with a strip of wrought iron* A 
curved pole was hinged into the body of this construction, ending 
in a voke which rested ° n the necks uf tile oxen and was held in 
place both by the animals 1 humps and by an individual collar. 
Thc ploughman weighted the ploughshare by perching on top 
of it while gripping the plough-handle with one hand; with hi* 
other hand lie urged the oxen forward with a whip. Some Jain 
texts state that there existed ploughs drawn hy at. many a* 
twenty-four oxen, and that there were three dilfeienl kinds ot 
pluugh, 5 but pictures of ploughmg scenes made during this period 
do not contirm these claims. 

There were three principal sowings; hi-A, rice, sown during die 
rainy season and re.ipcu at (he onset of winter; secondly, beans, 
peas, lentils and other i -uininoii. plants (including sesame >, 
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winds ripened during die cold reason and could l>c gathered in 
spring; lasily* barky (jw^), wheat, flux and hemp, mostly reaped 
during the spring nr winter Mi I lei and sugar-cane, cut before 
the summer rains (except for the second growths which persisied 
until November}, completed the list of staples. The fields were 
dotted with scarecrows fashioned from buffalo skeletons act up 
on poles, 1 

Of all these crops, rice was certainly the must import am, 
wherever conditions allowed the ground to be sufficiently in- 
it minted During the Vedk age, rice grew wild m certain terrain^ 
m fm instance on the banks of the Ganges but was not yet 
Cultivated; it was simply gathered in its wild stale from die marshy 
hollows left by the rivers periodical floods. Ivven before the 
Maury a dynasty $ rice was not only harvested but improved by 
selection. 

Three types of rice were grown, white, bkek and so-called 
Vapid \ this last ripening in two months. Rice-growing was & 
complicated process, involving a large labour force-, since it was 
necessary to provide urthkiri flooding of the fields by means of a 
network if small canals. The cutting of the rice crop was followed 
by pricking out, a process carried oui by hand, the body bem 
double for hours on end under the hoi sun. The harvest was 
gathered just as autumn wat mrning into winter. To cut the rice, 
the peasants used widc-bbdcd sickles so curved sometimes that 
they were U-shaped/ After being cut, the rice was laid on the 
ground in bundles and threshed by hand^ then it was winnowed, 
The grains were left to dry in the mn before being packed and 
carried to the village, where the rice was poured into large jars 
that were immediately sealed and blacked in rows in one of the 
granaries. 1 

The sugar-cant crop was watched over by overseer?, whose 
motionless figures could be seen crouched down in the shadows 
of the high stalksV After the crop was harvested it was kept in 
storage until it was required for processing, when it was pressed 
in ti special machine to extract the sugar. The same method was 
used with sesame, which produced a widely used edible oil. 

The making of cadastral surveys must have been m exceedingly 
complicated burins in ancient time*. The Buddha himself, 
contemplating a cultivated plain one day, compared it to a monk's 
patched cloak; the image was certainly well chosen. The little 
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embankments bordering the narrow tvaler^hanncb in which 
the muddy waier sparkled, atul ihe square nt circular-shaped 
hedges anil fences marking the boundaries of the field* all dim- 
bin etl to give ihe Land a fragmentary, patchwork look* The 
appearance of the Indian landscape is exactly simitar today. A 
single pared of land sometimes constituted one family 1 * entire 
property, so that its produce had. almost impossibly, to feed the 
family as well as supporting it. Boundaries were established along 
the lines of natural obstacles and feature*, and also according to 
mysterious Landmarks knowledge of which was kept secret and 
handed down from father to son. Both principles were equally 
and fully valid,, and iliosc who attempted to displace nr remove 
such landmarks tendered themselves liable to severe penalties 
at the hands of the local judicial council. 

In the villages' immediate vicinity, the fields gave way to 
orchards, gardens growing vegetables or flowers, and sometimes 
plantation* of jute or cotton. Fruits, flowers arid vegetables were 
grown in alHmdancc T including gourde and cucumbers, ginger, 
and spices Mich as pepper and saffron. Fruits were carefully 
ripened p wild varieties being picked and added to those grown 
domestically; both kinth were put to dry in special lofts, md the 
methods used to hasten the ripening process included covering 
them with straw, exposing them to the heal of a fire of dried dung, 
or mixing green and ripe fruit together* The yield was so abundant 
tha t whole cart-loads heaped high with various fruils were sent 
regularly to the neatest towti£. 

Cuttle were of equal importance to crop in the village economy. 
Wealth was estimated on the basis of the number of head* of 
cattle in a herd, whether it belonged in a single individual or m 
the w hole community. 'Fhc herd* were composed of bullocks and 
cows, buffaloes -md cow-hulfaJocs, mm and sheep; swine, 
sometimes, and even dogs occasionally formed pyri of the herd, 
but horns only rarely, since they were m\ bred in India (see p. 
86 regarding the importation of horses). Chronicles of the 
time list meticulously die material benefits to be derived from 
these animals: apart from dairy produce { for ordinary consumption 
and far use in religious ceremonies) they fund^lied aid ns, leathers* 
hums, hair from the manes amt tails, and wool, all of these com* 
mrnliik* being much in demand by the various craft*. A month 
or two after their birth, the animals were counted and marked 
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wtiti signs nr emblems which made it possible to identify (heir 
owner: cows that had just calved were also counted and regis¬ 
tered. 10 The care of the herds was entrusted i« a communal 
cowherd or shepherd {gopulaka) who led them nut to pasture each 
day. I Ic whiled away the time by playing a bamboo flute wlmae 
melancholy sounds echoed through the countryside, as they still 
do today. But lie had also to be capable of defending bis charges 
against wild animal and thieves, and so was always armed with a 
bow Classical autliors devote mud) space to the quarrels which 
broke out constantly between the herdsmen of neighbouring 
villages, with each claiming superior quality for liis own herd. 
-\t dusk, each gopahka drove his arum sis back to his village 
and herded them into their special paddock, milch-cows being 
lodged in covered stalls. The gopSlaka was held responsible for 
any harm caused to the herd while he was in charge of ihcin, 
except when due to circumstances outside his control; his services 
were paid either in money or in kind, tn the latter case it might be 
an entitlement to die milk of one cow out of every ten. 11 

Some n| the means used to encourage breeding and initk- 
prnduclion were surprising: one recipe, for instance, recommended 
that draught-oxen should be fed un a mixture of meat, gross, hay, 
oil-cake, bmn, salt, sour milk, barley, beans, fat ami sugar, with 
liquor and ginger added, the purpose of the lost ingredients 
doubtless being to 'ginger them Up’. Horse-dealer* certainly 
made use of stimulating drugs, administering them to their 
animals just before showing them to the would-be purchaser; 
but this was right tv considered .1 fraud mil vmh condemned by 
the law. 

\1 itch-cow;, were handled with particular care-but to little 
purpose, it seems, since milk yield remained extraordinarily low 
despite the fact that they were milked twice a day (except during 
the spring, when the milk was reserved for the young calves), 
To kill a cow was considered a grave crime, on a par with the 
murder of someone of high Caste, To expiate such a crime, the 
guilty party was made to Jive among the herd for three m-mlbs, 
his head shaved, clad in (lie skin of the slain animal; during the 
first month he was allowed to drink tin liquid whatsoever except 
fur a kind of barley-watet Un top of this, he was fined ten cows 
*ltd a hull, and if he was unable to li irnish these he had to hand 
over every single asset he possessed 
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Apart from rattle-lkrmi^ poultry wsis raised, hut un a far 
smaller $cale k and cgg$ were only a mimir item in the general diet. 
This deficiency was largely made up for by the products of 
game-hunting and fishing (see pp 

In ancient times* distinction was msrfc between several different 
categories of farmers. There were those who cultivated their own 
land, those who liad it cultivated by wage-efcjrung labourer* or 
serfe, and those who leased their bind to 'm&ayera\ farmer-. who 
paid rent in kind, in ihis case half the harvrai and crop. There 
were fcw r big landlords, ami the largest estate nearly all be!ringed 
to the king, that b to say* to the State m Fact The temples, too, 
received vast properties as gift? and had them developed bv hired 
labourers and stalf. But these were exceptions, and moat of the 
land was parcelled tun in small lots* sometimes only big enough 
to feed a single family. Many small farmers* however, chose to 
work the I ami on the 'united family" bom 9 under the direction of 
a head of dte family, pooling field*. tattle, agricultural implement*, 
harvests, crops and grazing-grounds. Under thb system, they 
Avoided fragmentation of the family property and, to some extent, 
they guarded against risks and respond hilt lies. 

Their* was not an easy life. The vagaries of the dim Ate often 
brought seasonal catastrophe; tornadoes devastated the fields, 
drought scorched the land, floods wiped out whole crops. Apart 
from these natural hj&ardftj there was the problem of the Um of 
hospitality* which were rigorously applicable and emt the farmer* 
dearly; the most Onerous of these obligations involved the pm- 
vision of food and fodder for the king and his suite during the 
course of their eras-country tours of inspection On such m:ra&- 
ion*, the absolute right of the king Lint! hh dignitaries to provisions 
and ?mres from the local peasants might well reduce these com- 
muniTir:-. m penury during a bad y^uv With jg* hope tof replenishing 
thrir empty granaries before the foHmvmg harvest. 

To natural calamities and unavoidable obligations Imd tu be 
added the burden of taxation. Taxes were numerous and were 
applied to collective enterprises well a- to individual. The 
peasant had to pay nut only a basic tax anmuming m twenty-five 
or thirty per cent of the produce of hh hind :u t!ic moment when 
it was in full yield, but also u periodical (probably annual) contribu¬ 
tion based upon his income* lle had to pay his share oi the general 
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tax levied by the Sulr (in lm village, as web as special taxes that 
were set against the services rendered by the Slate to the rural 
population - protection against theft in pasturage and field*, the 
cost of land-surveying, irrigation works, the upkeep and repair of 
canals. Fruit, herbage, honey and wood wot all taxable. If the 
farmer was not the owner of the land he worked, he was liable to 
pay rentals or other concessionary fees in addition to the obligatory 
payment of communal dues and tolls. Under some reigns, tax 
and duty rates readied such heights that quite often villages 
would be abandoned by their entire peasant population, who 
preferred io risk bringing new land under cultivation in some 
other region rather than submit to such exorbitant demands. 

But on the whole the Stale went out of its way to give agriculture 
favourable treatment and to avoid oppression of the peasantry, 
knowing how indispensable the peasants were to the whole 
country's prosperity. For this reason, the State recognized 
ownership of land after a period uf five yew* if it had been brought 
into cultivation by the individual in question, or at the end of 
three generations (that is to say, a century) if the land had pre¬ 
viously been worked. Similarly, chattels-personal, including 
i^ttle, became his property after ten years Bringing new land 
into cultivation and the planting of trees and seeds were encour¬ 
aged by the State through advances of money and loans of 
equipment to (hose breaking new ground. Despite these reliefs, 
the peasant was usually in debt. This slate of affair? was by no 
means confined to this section of the community; most Indian 
families of the time were constantly in debt (n* pp. 109-201). 

commerce 

The importance of agriculture was equalled in an dent India by 
(lie great scale on which commerce nus practised and by (he 
essential role it played in the country' s economic lift, in large 
towns and small villages alike. It was supplied by local and craft 
production, by importation and by exportation, and was carried 
on hy sea and by the great caravan routes. The whole Indian 
coast-line was dotted with ports, especially in Maharis|ra, along 
the west coast, in the Tamil country, on the Malabar coast, and 
® Bengal- Through its geographical position, India profited 
from the communications established in two spheres; first, those 
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between the Persian C iuJf, East Afriira .iml m own port*, whic h 
wen? regular!) visited by Greek, Jbiiman and (later) Arab tdnp^ : 
secondly, those connecting IjkUb with ihe countrir* f south-easi 
Asia, w here she possessed prosjiercms rnading-pittts established 
since (he beginning of the Christian cm. Chinese shipping 
transporting fifty- «s si sty-km loads, failed through the straits of 
Malacca to discharge their cargo in the gtiU of Bengal. Fran 
about the eighth century onwards, Arab Vessels were even Insider, 
rounding Cape Comorin ar ihe southern tip uf India for points 
far distant a* Yilan-Chuw. The merchandise unloaded in the 
Indian ports was taken tn charge by camvnns, most of which 
converged upon the great interna tumid markets established in 
the regions of Pefiwsr, Kabul and* further to the east, in the 
oases of Chinese Turkestan. In this way* Indian and foreign 
commodities were exported os far as Upper Asia, w here the laden 
caravans readied the silk routes connecting The Syrian omt with 
western China. 

For thm huge traffic to proceed effectively and speedily, India 
needed, above all, well-planned, convenient routes and ports, 

L ROUTES \SU KA&AWftm 

The emperor and kings of India found it greatly in their own 
interest to encourage this international trade, since the substantial 
taxes levied <m all goods in transit helped to swell the Treasury's 
Coif era and raise l In: general standard of living, I rnm the Maury.! 
epoch onwards, monarch* attached great importance to the 
construction of major routes, supervising sruch projects person- 
ally* 1 * and in the fourth century Mcgasthenes 111 had already noted 
i heir excellence. 14 Thdr const met ion required the cooperation 
of :i whale army of technic urns, architects, engineers and carpenters* 
assisted by woodcifttcfEt ropemakers, roadmen ders. labourers and 
assorted hirdmgsT r First the soil was studied by expertv Then, 
armed with picks, axes and scythes, the workmen hacked out a 
path, cutting down creepers, umlctgrowth, faujthca, thickets and 
trees, moving or Battening rocks, prising up ifcc-stump, levelling 
ski pcs and humps, filling up holes and depressions). The filial 
result was a flab Solid surface 

It that these roudx wrrv raised above the surface of the 

adjacent bud* » thjt they would be usabk even during the rainy 
K-asuti: at any rate, testa state that they were bordered by ditches 
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haikcd with sand Water-filled canals fan along the side of these 
roaJ’i, which were shaded from the sun by trees planted along 
ihPIT edges. 14 According to Mcgssihenes, 11 distance-posts were 
positioned every ten stadia (just over one mile). At mad junctions, 
signposts gave directions. 

Rest-houses tor tne use of travellers and pilgrims were set tip 
at regular intervals: each of these halting-places was provided 
with a well and often with an artificial lake, such as one still secs 
throughout the Indian countryside, for use as a reservoir. The 
two major discomforts of long voyages in the Indian climate 
have always Itecn heat and dust, and it must have been a real 
boon to the travellers of those days to be able to wash themselves, 
replenish their water-bottles and stretch out on a cool, smooth! 
well-swept wooden floor, safe from the wild animals prowling 
outside 

Once built, these highways remained a matter of great concern 
to the got eminent. 1 licit upkeep must have been an expensive 
business, staked as they were for three or four months of each 
year by the heavy monsoon rains, and filled regularly with ruts 
and pot-holes from the weight of the constant traffic of herds. 
Carts and caravans. Road maintenance was the responsibility of 
senior officials, known as anUtp&m, who were nisei in charge of 
the pilgrims' rat-houses, and had the additional task of pursuing 
;tnd seizing robbers lying in wait for passers-by and caravans 
All this cost a great deal, and tfo- State covered its expenses by 
exacting a toll-payment from the merchants who found it neces¬ 
sary to make use of the imperial nr royal highways. Although this 
tax constituted for them some kind of insurance against robbery, 
there were, nevertheless, tunning and unscrupulous merchants 
who attempled to defraud the revenue officials by taking to side- 
roach when approaching toll-points. But if their trickery was 
found out they were immediately thrown into prison. These 
tolls were payable to the octroi official of every village and town 
on the route, and amounted to a levy of a twentieth on grain, oil, 
sugar, pottery and cheap doth, and from a fifteenth to a fifth on 
other merchandise. Confiscated consignments were sold by 
auction, with the Treasury and the community sharing the pro¬ 
ceeds. The king was entitled to a nominal portion of each neru 
disposed of in this way. 

Commerce wits supplied principally by the caravans which 
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threaded their way along the route*, picking up their loads in 
the few great coastal port* and transporting them up towards the 
north-western provinces where «hr caravan trails crossed the silk 
routes; these last formed an intercontinental network connecting 
Syria to China, crossing the mountain passes of what is now 
Afghanistan, traversing the Gobi desert and tmnlly reaching the 
1 1 anm basin in Sinkiang hv way of die series of oases which 
dotted the desert. Great markets had been held along the Indian 
frontiers ever since the third or second centuries hc [perhaps 
even earlier), and this international traffic continued to flourish 
until die tenth century ad. If we are tn believe contemporary 
Buddhist texts it would seem that every merchant in India hoping 
to make a fortune had the ambition of organizing one or several 
caravans a year, risking his entire resources in the enterprise, »t 
associating himself with other merchants if his own funds did 
not suffice. They were not prepared to l«ve the responsibilities 
of the voyage to j paid leader, and accompanied the convoy 
themselves, shrinking neither from the dangers nor the dis’~ 
comfort and fatigue of such a journey. Popular imagination 
appear* to have derived particular pleasure from the evocation 
of these interminable marches through forest and across desert, 
and descriptions! abound; in fact they are unduly repetitive, and tile 
same details tend to appear again and again in different stories. 

I',very caravan possessed a leader, the sttrlharUha, an important 
and knowledgeable individual who had had wide experience of 
this kind of expedition. The whole train's safety rested in his 
hands, as did die success of the voyage and the‘eventual profit 
to he realized from it; all those following the caravan were bud 
to obey him explicitly, whether they were caravan cere ur simply 
uiuiitachcd travellers who had joined on for safety and con¬ 
venience after paying a reasonable fee for the privilege. 

Preparations were long drawn out. It was necessary in assemble 
& great number of carts and wagons, to procure sufficient draught- 
animals, to load up the merchandise, and wood for the bivouacs, 
forage for the animals, rice and nil for the men, 1 * jura for drinking 
water. The cotton formed up and began to move off before 
daybreak with a grinding of wooden wheels, stretching out in 
a . Iq ^- ll|m iliv mad and raising a thick, swirling 

cloud of dust that made the eyes smart and parched the throat 
1 o preserve his full energies, the sdrthavdka tried, as far as 
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possible. to avoid the inevitable dust; if the wind was in their 
faces, he travelled at the head of the column, seated in hh own 
wagon, surrounded by his officers; but when the wind was blow¬ 
ing in the same direction as their march, he let the convoy pass 
hint and brought up the rear, Night Jail was the signal for the 
day a match to end. The carts were drawn up in several circles, 
the bullocks being penned in the centre of die circles. Camp-fire* 
were lit all round the parked vehicles, both to heat the evening 
meal and to keep away wild animals. The men took it in turn 
to mount guard, with three reliefs during the course of the nig hi, 
iliat is, every four hours. At daybreak die long procession started 
off once again, to the rhythm of the bullocks' slow' tread. 

When the caravan came to a river it was obliged to call a halt. 
None of these bodies of water had bridges* despite the fact that 
carpentry' was a well-developed an in the country and bridge* 
traversed the moats at the entrance to each town. Often the 
river? could be forded; the cart-drivers knew the fordable .itreiches 
by heart and could guide their teams safely through the stony 
shallows. Otherwise, if die river was not too wide, the men would 
chop down a few trees and throw the trunks across the river-bed. 
But if the stream or river was too deep, rafts (nmnifrrha) were 
constructed. 1 ' 

Crossing jungles was not without its dangers, because of the 
presence of ■savage’ tribes, naked except for a string of leaves 
around the hips, men anti women equally expert at shooting 
poisoned arrows from their thin, light hows; they were likely to 
attack stranger? with the aim of securing a human victim to 
sacrifice to their gods, 3(1 but they did not dare to pit themselves 
against a We as strong as that of a caravan. (Tester danger for 
i he caravans lurked, rather, in the forests and wooded country 
where organized bands of brigands were quite bold enough to 
confront such large groups for the sake of the booty involved, 
and were experts at preparing careful ambushes (see pp. 56-7). 

Desert crossings were the most feared of all. Sinister nimeura 
circulated about die dangers to be met with m the wastelands: 
they had the reputation of being haunted by demons who devoured 
corpses, for instance. And there was always the risk of dy ing from 
htuign and thirst, I he were well aware of the mis¬ 

takes their companions might he tempted to make in an access 
of terror nr privation, ami they were in the habit of addressing 
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admonishment* to the assembled company before they wi out 
through the sands, advising them to refrain from toting anything 
unfamiliar, so eat no unknown rnflt T leaf* flower or fruit without 
first showing it to the leaders, because innumerable poisonous 
plants grew in the regions they were about to traverse;* 1 and if 
they were to taste such plains the leaden should be informed 
immediately. so that an emetic might be administered, otherwise 
they would surely die. 2 - The stirthmilha also insisted dm m one 
should stray away from the column, for fear of wild annual* and 
quicksands. 

Dwcriptkwtj of deleft crossings occur repeatedly in the Jahthtn. 
and the precise and lively detail* make it seem probable that they 
were written from experience These descriptions agree in most 
particulars Before setting out over the sands, the caravan halted 
near the final wtU # which wig always marked by a flag allowing 
it to be identified from a distance.^ The canivanetrs 11 water- 
bodcH and the jars stacked hi the cart reserved for carrying water 
supplies^ were filled with fresh water; this commodity was very 
strictly rationed throughout die crossing. 14 Travelling was dune 
entirely by night, and the convoy started to get under way at 
sunset. Movement was impossible from the moment when the 
sun’s ray* first shone directly on the desert, heating the sand 
until it was soon red-hot, burning men's feet and animals 1 hooves 
alike. Su the whole parry set up camp at daylight and remained 
there throughout the day, seated or aLrclchcd util tFt the *hadc of 
the circles of parked carts* sleeping or gossiping. Then camp 
was struck nnee more with die usual bustle and commotion. As 
aoon as the sand had cooled off slightly* the waiting cam vim set 
off r each man anti beast treading in the footstep a of those who 
had gone before. 

\ he siirthtiTdfut engaged n Tind-pilot' (lhalaniyy&maka in Pali), 
ikying m a mattrra* in an open wagon at the head of the column, 
he would watch the stare and find his Hearings From them; 1 * 
behind him, the long procession stretched 011L of sight, sand 
swirling up from the cart-wheels and sinking under the men** 
teeL i his hazardous march continued throughout the twelve 
hours ut night, twelve hours during which they were all entirely 
in the pilot s I'uunta. IF lie should happen to bill asleep, catastrophe 
resulted; the caravan wandered off course, went round in circles 
;ill night and, in daylight, if lucky, found ii^df at its original 
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point of departure. More probably, the water and food rations 
wen: not sufficient to carry men and beasts safely back to fertile 
territory, and alt perished unlm the party was fortunate enough 
to stumble across a water-hob. ifl ft was otf such occasions licit 
the demons appeared- b'itst, they used uli their wicked arts to 
lead the unfortunate wanderers further 31 way from safely T then it 
wm not long before they were gnawing the corpses and plundering 
the merchandise heaped in the carts; ihe bleached bones scattered 
alongside the various desert tracks seemed many proofs of 
demoniacal activities With the death of the men directly involved 
came absolute ruin for the inert-ham* whn had banked everything 
on the expedition** success. 


IL MERCHANT SHlFFlNC AND FORT FACILITIES 

Those who engaged in commerce by the sea routes ran even 
greater risks for themselves. Nevertheless, merchant shipping 
wa$ very active in India and had* ever rince Roman times, linked 
the Mediterranean world to China with great trading vessel* 
of which the Indian kings owned a fleet* though most nf 
them belonged to wealthy individuals. These ships competed 
with the ftecis of Greece and Rome* Iran and the Arab countries, 
as well Chink's ocean-going vessels. Making use of llie winds 
and the monsoon currents (a discovery attributed wrongly, it 
seems, to the Greek Hipp&lo*), the)' had established, since the 
beginning of the Christian era, a regular service between Rome 
and the cow of Malabar, and between India and China. The 
voyage to the western lands took six month*; on reaching thdr 
destination, the crews waited a year foi the more^oon winds. to 
blow in the opposite direction* then set off back again for another 
six- month voyage. 

Merchant vessels arc, unfortunately, rarely depicted in Indian 
art. One fresco in AjaniJ docs, however, give some detail*: 17 
this particular ship carries three mast* of equal height set with 
rectangular sails and with rigging, it also carried a curiously 
rigged jib, the upper tip attached to a wit of boom, and the 
opposite end fixed to a cro6s-bearn set up nn the deck. The thip 
is equipped, in addition,, with steadying outriggers, secured 
between strong, bridged thole-pim on cither side of the hull 
The hull itself h high and massive, sweeping upwards at each 
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end, the prow and the jnmp both decorated with pain, of eye*, 
jtx though the ship were muiic m unfit; on* two-headed Itfih (these 
great eves are f>till to be seen staring from the bows of ftshmg- 
bo.it* and junks in several Asiatic countries today). J ore &&& 
afi* platforms project over (he water, ihrir purpose being pre- 
suitably to allow the busit to be piloted by pok-fcoundiiigs 
through shallow waters On the aft-deck* jars are stacked together 
under a canvas canopy. The rather rudimentary pilot a bridge 
is situated aft of the mkxen-mast So much for the particular 
vessel whose reproduction we have been able to study. \ his $hip 
would also have bad a rudder and an anchor *lfic anchor, when 
dropped, was able to hold a ship in 3 stormy sea, and to keep its 
keel .-tcadj in swells and cross- currents. 1 * The ladder was 
Hirictly under the control oi die pilot, and he seated it whenever 
he went bdow decks, m ihat no one might touch U ?s Some ships 
even had * launch dune on the deck to serve a* a lifeboat ,* 1 
Ship-building wan the prerogative of the carpenters, 3 fact 
mentioned already in the Rg [>d^ il which gives ^mr indication 
of the long traditions of their craft, According to Pliny, they were 
capable of building ships 'ot three thousand amphorae* -(seventy- 
five tons burden). But Indian sources claimed even greater 
achievements for them, mentioning certain vessels large enough 
to hold from two hundred to seven hundred passengers and. 
crewmen, plus a considerable cargo, cattic, provisions for the 
journey, abundant supplies os" drinking water, and m on, 3 - 

The iiiorn impurtam man nn hoard was the pilot who, 'day 
and night, with unremitting zeal and sustained efforts ', 33 directed 
the ship's course competently. He had to know all that it was 
possible to know about the sea, and bow to steer by the stars and 
by watching the Bight of birds. These last formed the subject 
of a special study: their habits were closely watched* and a pilot 
would often train some birds to lly towards the land but return 
if the distance was too great. These birds he would keep Caged 
un deck, ready 10 release diem whenever necessary , 31 Buddluit 
tradition makes great play with the cleverness of ihr pilots and 
men din i* ^ric who. having lost hit sight after years of buffeting 
by salt spray, still insisted cm returning to work and indeed 
succeeded in piloting his fishing-boat to a miraculous catch of 
precious stones. 5 * The pilots were members of a smiid presided 
over by an ‘aurictit' (jEffhaka in Flli), and* like the rest of the 
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crew, were hired. The sailors were, it is claimed, fully aware of 
their inferior status, and were in duty hound to make ever) 
honest effort to lie worthy of the clothing and food provided for 
them, and never to be idle. 14 

Long before the departure of an ocean-going vessel, would-be 
passengers started coming Up to the owner or the captain to 
bargain fnr berths, Lengthy discussions ensued until the fare 
was finally agreed upon; this was always high, although no actual 
scale of charges existed, The passenger was also required to 
obtain a passport, for which he had to pay a special State tax, 
and which had also to be stamped with a seal (rtgrifrf/rfwrWiw) 
without which the document Licked authority. Before the ahip 
got under way, the crew and passe tigers made an offering of 
flower* to the gods and prayed to the divinities of the wind. 
Then thm studied the omens, hoisted white flags to the mast- 
tiipH and brought nut tin- oars, Finally, everyone climbed on 
board tn the sound of drums. 3 ’ The gangway of woven rattan 
was raised and die svven lines mooring the boat to the quayside 
were cast off. ‘[Tie parents and friends assembled to watch the 
departure cried out traditional phrases wishing a successful 
voyage, tears in their eyes There now began tor the travellers 
what must have been an unpleasant experience, for although no 
literary sources of that age mention the privations of an ocean 
eroding, later chronicles describe all the attendant discomforts. 
Yet many allowed thcmwlvcs to be 'storm-tossed a long while 
on the dark seas’ (l-Tsing). 

The hick of space and comfort on board was nothing com¬ 
pared with the endless near-catastrophe that arc described 
extensively In ancient texts in terms of awe that betray a perfectly 
legitimate fear. The travellers of those d*y* had every reason 
to dread the waves 'which roar like thunder’, the ocean "im¬ 
measurable and infinite, with no coast in sight, shaken to its 
very depths, roaring with a great din. and filled with a profusion 
of fish, moii'ilrrs ind dragons of all kinds'- w I he Chinese pilgrim 
1-tsing 3 * expressed eloquently his terror when faced with the 
constant nearness .if the abyss and the waves 'a- high as moun¬ 
tains, damming the rea and stretching across the vast gulf. The 
billows rose into the sky like clouds.’ The storms which occurred 
frequently along the Indian coasts at certain seasons nutdc a deep 
impression on tire popular imagination. 
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I'he uhip's underwent a tremendous hatterinp at times. Hulls 
were often stove in by ihc wives furious onslaught, or sprang 
leaks which gradually filled ihe hold with water and sent the 
ship to the bottom. The men on board, powerless to remedy 
this desperate situation, abandoned themselves to lamentation*, 
tears and prayer. Their supplications Were directed especially 
towards the goddess Manimckhata s 4u assigned by the thirty-three 
gods the task of savins; those of pure heart but, equally, of drown¬ 
ing sinners pitilessly. After a shipwreck, the sea grew red with 
the blood of the wretches devoured by man-eating fish or giant 
tunics. There were rarely any survivors 11 Merchant ships ran 
the additional risk of being chased mid boarded by die pirates 
lin di privateers who infested ihc Indian coastal water*, uncouth 
creatures existing on plunder and shrinking from no cruelty nr 
outrage To afford better protection against such attacks, ships 
often sailed in convoy. 

But storms and pirates were not the only causes for fear: a 
dead calm could be just as menacing if it continued for a long 
time, and then the crew and passengers gradually exhausted their 
provisions as they lay becalmed under a leaden sun. eventually, 
perhaps, to die of thirst and hunger. Faced with such ominous 
p<-visibilities, they had no remedy but to choose a sacrificial victim 
by ballot and abandon him in the middle of the ocean on a 
bamboo raft: 11 this offering would immediately induce the trade- 
winds to fill the sails otiic more. 

Folk-tales were kept supplied with innumerable mythical nr 
legendary episodes. One out of the many tells how 3 convoy of 
ships cncountered a gigantic monster, the timwgaitt, which lived 
in the middle of the ocean and whose appetite was insatiable, 
Glaring with eyes that filled the crew with terror, it opened its 
gulf-like jaws in wide that the sea was. sucked in, foaming uml 
swirling. ‘I'he ships were drawn irresistibly towards this mael¬ 
strom* unable to escape the current which pulled them 

inexorably into the monster’5 belly where they were ground to 
shreds." 11 

Despite such horrors, merchants continued to sail the sey? 
in ev er-increasing numbers. A famous legend” has as its hero 
the soil of a wealthy Indian businessman, forced in confront the 
dangers of J shipwreck mi the coast of Cl j Ion, at a point infested 
with ogresses. Possessing the magic gift of changing themselves 
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into beautiful makfem* these repulsive creatures lured the 
castaways Into their sinus, then devoured them with sharp teeth. 
While his companions succumbed to their charms, the young 
merchant had dm strength o f spirit and the boldness to Rec, 
thanks to the miraculous assistance nf a horse sent by the gods; 
he duly relumed at the head of an army to exterminate the 
ogrcsscfi and conquer the island, which (hereafter knew a happy 
and peaceful existence. This is only u legend bui it contains a 
grain of truth: tndbn culture in overseas countries Was indeed 
must often planted by merchants who had made the journey from 
their motherland* although, unlike the heroes of legend, they 
seldom used armed force to impose their presence* preferring 
simply to set up trading-posts. 

They all (-an great risks, but in point of fact most voyagers 
crossed the oceans without any misfortune ever befalling them;* 6 
many nf them accomplished prolonged coastal navigations and 
returned safe ami sound id the village uf their birth to enjoy their 
hard-earned wealth. Orthodox brShmaJiism condemned sea 
voyages, so most maritime enterprises originated in areas influenced 
by Ruddhhm. Indeed, brahmans who 'crossed the waters' were 
excluded from their caste, and we have already seen the tragic 
consequences of such a sanction (see pp* 24 5); members of other 
castes were denied funeral rites, a penalty equivalent to excom¬ 
munication. There seem? no doubt that the merchant* belonged 
mostly to the moneyed hourgevith which had developed under the 
influence of Buddhism, where such prejudice* had been abolished.. 

Commerce obeyed 2 series nf rules w hich constituted the maritime 
law of the time* In most cases* the ship* belonged not to the 
captain {who was the person most would-be passengers dealt with) 
but to an owner who fitted *out the ship and paid the captain to 
transpiiM his cargos it was die owner who eventually received 
the faro charged for passage. Sometimes, several merchants 
bought one ur more parts of .1 boat from its owner and so Irecamc 
shareholders in it; they then shared in the profits to the extent of 
their financial participation, specula ling both on 3 successful 
crossing and on the cargo being sold. 1 ® Since charges were 
extremely high, both for passengers and freight* the return was 
excellent, amounting sometimes 10 twenty pci cent of the sum 
advanced for a single trip. 4 * Loans were often made at exorbitant 
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rates, ami because of ihc enormous risks* involved they BLirnetfenc^ 
carried a5 much J3 two hundred and forty per «nt inlgraf* 

A complex emir governed all sea and river traffic m India, 
which supervbed by a ministry (mmadhyiiktti) whew authority 
extended equally to vessels mi the high seas and the ftrry-boate 
running services between opposite fades of the great rivers I'hb 
ministry was charged w ith suppressing acts of piracy I collecting 
harbour-dues, and taxes on fishing {a sixth of the actual tiiiu.ll; 
ensuring that assistance and repairs were provided for boats 
damaged by storms: and vending aid to shipwrecked sailors, M 
coast-il villages anti porta were obliged to organize a rescue 
service and to have at their disposal the necessary equipment; 
buoys, dinghies, barks* tree-minks, nrfts. Any refusal to fend 
aid was punish-Bble by law. When goods were found to be spoiled 
through die effeers of sea-water, the minister hail the authority 
to fix a lower rate of taxation for the consignment in question. 

It appears that tile main ports were quite well equipped. In 
the approaches, towers wen. built, currying bitterns that were lit 
at night as a guide for ships trying to enter harbour, But, usually, 
vessels berthed during the day, and one approaching harbour at 
nightfall would usually ride .ii anchor in deep water until sunrise. 
Docks were wide enough for ships to enter under almost Full 
sail; dredging operations kept them open throughout the year 
and stone waits and break waters protected them sipnnsi the action 
of the sea, A seaport would burst into frenzied activity when a 
merchant vessel arrived at the quayside and threw anchor. ik 
Merchandise began to pile up on nil sides: sacks of pepper, heaps 
of fresh or dried fish* mount amn of rice, leather-covered bales* 
wax-stoppered jar*, package* containing gold or precious stones. 
Covered boats ferried good* to the quayside from ships which 
had not found berthing space. The faint roar of the sutF com¬ 
plemented the cries of the dockers as they hurried m every 
direction * bent double under their heavy loads. Near the quay 
stretched lines oi warehouses, separated bv streets which were 
also encumbered by piles of crates, bundle* ami bales. 

A customs office was always to he Found in the vicinity, and It* 
activities continued throughout the day. 

River traffic was equally active, floats and ship* were con¬ 
structed &o9idly, dovetailing of the timber* being u usual practice. 

I 1 he river* carried b great deal of traffic* anti huge fleets of boats. 
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belonging cither to the State or to wealthy merchants, played a 
major part in Lrans|sorting gixsds from one part of the oountty to 
another. 

111. PRODUCTS, EXPORTS, IMPORTS 

Thanks to the vigorous movement of goods through out India* 
there was a constant interchange of all sorts of merchandise, 
ranging from the humblest commodity to the rarest luxury. The 
national product was Bupplememed by goods and materials 
conveyed through India in transit* die origin of which was not 
revealed to the consignee, *0 that the Indian merchants could 
retain exclusive wdc$ rights. Apparently, exports exceeded 
imports by a I urge margin: India had ihc advantage of producing 
all its own essential commodities and* in addition* being able to 
provide many |[>ca! products which were much in demand by 
its foreign customers as luxuries - ivory, fine woods, precious 
scones, perfumes and spices. 

The market in ivory was particularly important, There was a 
constant demand from foreign countries, in addition to the needs 
of Indian high society* whose potentates made great use of this 
beautiful* easily workable and versatile substance. From it were 
fashioned bed and table legs, handle* and knobs of everyday 
objects such &b mirrors* flywhiaks and sceptres, ornamentation 
for chairs, ceremonial carriages, the walls of elegant houses, sword 
hilts and scabbards, combs* brooches* hairpins, boxes and coffers, 
cages for rare birds, bindings for manuscripts* musical instruments, 
and so do. As can be seen, the country itself absorbed a great ded 
of the ivory that came on the market alter being secured by 
elephant hunters (see pp. 99-101). Even so, India's ivory exports 
remained large enough to rival those of Africa in the internaLional 
markets* 

India was also famous for the quality of its precious stones and 
pearl s, which were trailed in several porta, particularly Barigaza 
(present'lla\ Broach) near Bombay. The pearls came mostly from 
Ceylon, but large-scale penrUliaheries existed! cm all parts of the 
Indian coast, in the Ganges estuary and in the southern arras 
alike. For these things, too* the Indian kings and princes were the 
primary customers; in fact it was a point of honour with the 
aristocracy to be perfect connoisseurs in the appreciation of gems 
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{wtruipar ifcfd, a science developed some lime before the sixth 
century)^ Apart from these dorneslie buyers, ii whole hnst of 
Iranian unci Western tnercliMita were constantly in India to boy 
gems and pearl* fur resale in their own countries. The sums paid 
were sometimes fantastically high, and settlement was often made 
in gold coinage, resulting in si serious drain on the resources of 
the Roman treasury in India's favour, during the era w hen Roman 
society was abandoning itself to wild extravagance (much to the 
disgust of the country's philosophers) 

India continued to produce great amounts of precious and semi¬ 
precious stones whose quality remained superior to those from 
oilier Rutira^, including diamond*, agates, -inyxes* sards, chryso¬ 
ph rase*. green or red jaapera, cals' eyes, purple amethysts, rock 
crystal. opals, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, beryls, blue or green 
aquamarines (the latter kind being the most in demand), Ortons, 
tourmalins and turquoises (from Turkestan ) T etc. Indian jewel [era 
made lavish use of all these gems in thd i designs, ycl there 
remained plenty for exportation. At home, the jewellers led a 
most profitable existence despite the special guvemmem super¬ 
vision to which they were subjected, 

India also extracted Jrorn its own nuiLjral resources several 
products much in demand by foreign eustomttt, particularly 
luLifalo and rhinoceros horn and teeth* tortobohdl (fnrm the 
Soutli). mother of-pearl front oysters and certain other sca-ahdls, 
the flesh of giant lizard* (preserved in brine) whose properties 
were much in demand by Western physicians, and even by cooks 
in search of novelty. Une of the country's most 1 [numbing 
industries concerned the extraction of a red dye and also the be 
vailed shdlac from the insect Tachardta tacca. Its own consump¬ 
tion was enormous, since this dye served both to colour fabrics 
those worn in springtime by young women and symbolizing love 
- and to be applied on the body itself, Especially the scales of the 
feet. At the same time, ihc export of this dye and shellac scant- 
tirn^ assumed an oxiraordiimry importance, particularly when 
imperial Rome was in tired cif purple. 

Apart from ii^ native products, India specialized in transhipping 
certain corumoditic^ which the caravan h brought sis far as its 
pesrts: in chi*. way, trading 111 skins and furs took place on Indian 
soji although these came principally from the Himalayan regions 
and Tibet. Indian ships carried westward magnificent riger-skins, 
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I ion-ski ns and leopard-skins^ as well as hales of skins of the 
marten ami weasel from Tibet- Woollen fabrics, made of goat k s 
hair or sheeps wool grown in Bhutan and Tibet, were woven in 
Kashmir and transported from there to Iran mil the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries, either by Eiaravun or by sea. Silk was imported 
from ( tuna (where the of the animal origin of this material 

was successfully guarded for a Inftg time) and transformed into 
luxurious fabric's, especially very line gauzes. The Indians used 
a large proportion nf these fine fabrics themselves, bm still 
manufactured enough to export vast quantities. 11 icy also wove 
cotton [CQXfypitjm httbaceum) which they grew themed vra and 
made into fragile muslins that were then dyed in beautiful colours, 
this industry, in which they excelled* ensured the prosperity of 
many regions of India, but particularly Gujarat, eastern Bengal 
(Dacca), and die entire south (Trichiuupnly* Tanjorc, Masuli- 
patam, cLl.}. These fabrics, and aha carded cotton intended for 
stuffing cushions and maltreats, were exported tu bgypt, where 
the moat important textile market watf held, despite the fact 
that Indian cot ton-goods were competing there with similar 
imports from the Near fcast. 

Another valuable export was that of precious woods, which 
India produced in great quantities: teak ( Tzctma graudit), grown 
along the coast of Malabar in ktinura country, in Tnveancore and 
Gujarat, w-ligge resistance to rkc action of salt water made it an 
ideal timber for constructional purposes; ebony (the diaspyrw r of 
the Creeks), sent mostly in the Persian Gulf, where it had to 
compete with the Ethiopian prrxltictinn of that wood; various 
kiiub of ‘hteefr wood' told asdmiiy to unwary customers, a practice 
allowing genuine ebony to maintain its high price while still 
providing substantial profirs from the rude of substitutes. Rose¬ 
wood {Dathergia totifulia) in its different varieties* m great demand 
fur the construction of furniture, came from the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel and was sent to Broach For sate. Sandalwood [tamltmn in 
Sanskrit, the Sanltilutn album) grew in southern India (Mvsort, 
Chimbatctne and Salem) and was used for fashioning preciouR 
objects and for providing an essence u^cii In making perfumes. 

Rerfumrs and inceme still have a tremendous importance nf 
cnurse* jn the Ksst, where they art as essential for rdigjrms 
ceremonies ai for private iue. Apart from mtdfllwood, India 
exported gums and trains (myrrh, balsam, aloes* cinnabar, etc.) 
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which served also colouring matters, condiments or nicdica- 
incuts; there was aLw an export trade in fragrant garlands midt 
of various berried Bowera and leaves (bund, rose, cte), light 
metal?. horn, coloured silk*, all saturated in perfumed unguents, 
and plaited together with the aid of decorative gold thread, One 
of the most sought-after perfumes was muak. extremely popular 
in India itself among fashionable beauties and 'dandies' alike, 
Kxtracred from Chinese ox Tibetan gouts that were either caught 
in nets or else hunted with bow and arrow, it was try reported m 
bladders placed inside lightly scaled vases; despite this pro- 
lection, the humidity of the &e& was apt to spoil n and the musk 
moot in demand vraa that which hat! made the long journey from 
Tibet entirely by caravan* 

The market in spices was equally lucrativ e The mn*t important 
of these were the various peppers [tipper Wgrim, P Awp/j, 
P, ijffiriiimiritm) harvested for the most part along the coast of 
Malabar and in Travincorcj and exported chiefly m Alexandria 
for re-exportation to all the Mediterranean countries. The Arabs 
had ttmg since secured for themselves a monopoly in the i m porta- 
Uon of India's crops of ginger (Zingiber vfljrvtuk) which was 
transported in jars and served as a stomachic aud a* a medicament. 
The same applied to cinnamon (camphor as well a* cinnamon- 
I mV) whose resale wx* also in the bands of the Arah*. Cinnamon 
was considered 3 luxury cnfnmodity* and was used for many 
purposes* for condiments, for the protection of clothing against 
moth?, for perfumery (incense) and for medicine. It was exported 
raw, the cinnamon barks and camphor leaves being packed 
separate] v. The oil-extract uu; process was earned out in Syria; 
the finished product was used to perfume wine and also formed 
an ingredient in the ’■itucc accompanying oysters iu Rome, 
Cardamom (Rkttaria rardamomum), produced in southern India, 
was also highly prfced and expensive. Costws-root (Smismrm 
Idppei, kufftw in Saitfkrit) like cinnamon and cardamom* 
processed in Syria and was used for similar purposes. 

Then came the different kinds of nard* of which spikenard was 
the most cosily (nafoda in Sanskrit), hut which Included Cymbi^ 
pugm tcktovutitthui, Amirnpngan wuricutm and many other 
varieties Bdth their roots and thi tr leaved were tiw-d in perfumery,, 
in cooking and in medicine; the nil extracted from the plants was 
teo precious that it was kept in small jars of alabaster nr onyx 
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India liitrf the competition nf Ethiopia and uruthern Arabia 
in the preparation nf this annnatk cogence. Mention should alio 
be made of doves ( t Wvv^/ty//^ tfroiwuiyrm or Btigena cGryapkyt- 
lala'W stsume (Stsamitm in(ficum)\ indigo - winch was used not 
only for paints and dyes but also tor the preparation of certain 
remedies; varieties of barberry, (Berberu jfaribunda, B. arutaia+ 
li lyt'ium J; opium and rhubarb were per hap exported Sugar 
camo (ikfU in Sanskrit) was exported in small quumitie®, a® were 
rice (tr/if in Sanskrit, arisi in Tamil)* millet and oats, these 
ecuumoiiElies being in demand only by Indian expedition* abroad. 
Ghee, a clarified butter {ghfitt in Sanskrit) was exported to East 
Africa, where this product of urn's m she-buffidoY milk was 
used a® a medicine; in India itself it was a basic cooking ingredient 
and was also used in religious service®. Filially, some fruits* 
such a® coconut®* bananas, melon** peaches and apricots* and some 
varieties of cucumber and onion, reached the Mediterranean ports 
from ludi ", but do not appear to have formed part of tlie cargoes 
made up specifically for tegular exportation. 

Many other commodities could be added U i this already long 
Ei*t India, for example, manufactured high-quality side-arms* 
for the country T & smiths knew how to forge iron and even claimed 
to know the secret of steel.* 1 * The Indian® made little effort to 
export weapons, and the arms traffic was mainly in the hand® of 
the Arabs, Paithkns and Syrians. But they did export metals, 
particularly brass* including a white iumsi resembling silver, and 
large quantities of good-quality gold obtained from tile alluvial 
deposit® of the Ganges and from the gold-bearing samb in southim 
region® (Mysore), 

Other merchandise sent abroad consisted of aninrah: talking 
parrots, tame monkey** pheasant*, snakes and elephants* all nf 
which found places m the private soos of Western kings and 
emperors. Since sea-travel affected them adversely* they were 
usually transported by caimm. 

Staves tw, constituted a profitable internaliotia! market, the 
major pan of it under the control of die -Arab®, who fumkJbed 
'Greek' women to the Indians, and ‘Induin' women to the Greeks, 
the further the distance of their supposed place of origin the higher 
being the price to the buyer. Must of the women brought to 
India in this way were dancers or mu debus, nr else were imported 
specially to act as military guard® in the royal harem®. 
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India benefited jUo from th« repair ia her own customer*, ai 
^substantial profits, of products imported from j third nation 
1'hinrt sent mush, lung nil, Timber, cinnabar* raw and wo von silk, 
hemp matting and doth, all soitiof ceramic, lacquered and copper 
objects, wooden combs, paper, patrols, iron cooking vessels, 
sieves, needles and Raddles,. From the Khmer country, many 
valiuhle products were imported to supplement India's imn 
output, particularly sandalwood, teak ami aloes, carthmum, 
bets wax* kapok ilock And kingfishers" feather. Sumatra tnd Java 
furnished gold and musk, The Malay pen insub exported silver 
and tin (called 'white lead' in these times) from its well-developed 
limes; it also sold the finest nutmeg, logwood and ivory. 

In din imported horse- for the use of her warrior-nobles and, 
in particular, the king. The cavalry was one of the lour army 
corps, and the king traditionally acquired the finest horses 
mailable, sometimes for enormous prices. 11 One of the principal 
sources for these animals was Upper Asia, more precisely Khotan, 
whose horse -dealers undertook long and dangerous journey* 
during the dry- season, driving he fort them five hundred or more 
head destined for the princely courts of India- and with the 
certainty of large profit* awaiting them. The stablemen who bad 
accompanied them were usually lured by the new owners to 
continue looking after the horses. 'Hie honesty of the dealers was 
suspect; among other things, they were accused of stealing, on 
fhdr way back home, the best anittmk they luid sold on the wav 
out* 1 * 

During the entire period covered by the expansion of Rome* 
products of Mediterranean origin continued to come into India 
I bes* included ted coral from Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, the 
liah.jric islands, Spain and N^rth Africa; copper. tju s antimony, 
rtulg.tr, silver v-ewds and lamps, bronze containers - yellow amber, 
ivhicb came also from the Baltic and was usually exchanged for 
precious stones; Egyptian emeralds; glassware front Alexandria, 
lyre ami Sicfon; and above all, the grape wine which India 
imported from various countries*** Along the southeast coast the 
wint came from Italy, notably A mm, as can be proved by the 
amphorae, cup* and plate* excavated it Yirampatnom, all of 
wyvii carry the mark*; of wdKhtown patter:*; 11 simihr amphonis 
have been recovered u TsLtiU {in presem-day Pakistan). Akmg 
f]ie West const, wine import* provided the main traffic for the 
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ports nf Hangar (Broad)) and Muririft,“ where they were 
exchanged lor gold, pepper, spices and pearls Wine was also 
brought in from Laodicejt and Arabia, 4 * and large supplies came 
from Iran and the regions under Persian influence such as 
Bactria,* 7 Kapisa* B and Kashmir* Vines did exist in their wild 
state in some regions of India,** hut it seems that ihe Indians had 
not learnt how to cultivate diem, except in Kashmir; the seventh- 
century Chinese pilgrim HsCIau-Ch'tiang men lions vineyards in 
that region* ami earlier Strabo** 1 had referred in large jars with 
mix-sealed stoppers for storing wire. 

When Rome collapsed* Inn tends over :i great pnrt of her trade 
with eastern Asia, and India began to turn deliberately towards 
the countries of the Southern seas Western commodities became 
rare or disappeared from India's markers, but there was no 
slackening in their activity, and such goods were replaced by 
large quantities of spices Bind many other products from the 
Pacific. 

In die towns and villager, the tradesmen usually occupied a 
particular district whose streets were lined with covered stalls, 
These were very similar to tho?^ of today ( lines of small shops 
with verandas that were raised sIeetIilIv above street level. Opening 
right on to the street, they were crammed close together, separated 
by no more than the thickness of a post. The open fronts were 
closed at night with removable shutters. The merchant lived with 
hts family on the floor above, in tiny rooms, or else m living 
quarters behind the shop on the other side uf an inner courtyard - 11 
Throughout the day, he sat cross-legged on the wooden floor* in 
the middle of his shop, scantily dad because of the heal and 
stuffiness prevailing in the cramped quarters, and usually bare- 
headed, The principal Tradesmen, in town and village alike, were 
the mi! km an, the spice-merchant* the oil-merchant, the perfumer 
and the tavern'keeper. 

The milkman was surrounded by containers of all shapes and 
si^cs, and drew die curds from a deep pan with the aid of a long- 
handled ladle, pouring it into a small copper measuring vessel 
before felling it to hi* eiiilumenu The spice-seller'a shop was 
encumbered with jare, dishes and pots, slacked in piles, while 
the walls were fitted with shelve* holding mure aiEiUmcrs; buxes 
and bags dangled fmm poles within his reach. fla The nil-merchant 
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u&cd i pros which was stl up in the back of his shop; it was 
subject to the tax levied upon professional fools and equipment* 

Perfumers (gmdMkd) were credited with being capable of 
enumerating the different essences in a perfume by smelling it.* 1 
They sold sticks of sandalwood* myrrh ant! various kinds of 
incense; oils md perfumes with a base of sandalwood, musk or 
camphor + ur extracted from mots, seeds or plants suck as ginger, 
saffron* cinnamon. and so on; powders and pastes of sandalwood, 
pine, nines nr saffron, used to smear over the body after hashing, 
or indeed at any hour of the day or night, obtained by rasping 
the moistened wood or *icm with a smooth stone; all of these 
commodities existed in numerous varieties and qualities, ranging 
from cheap and common products to the finest and costliest 
rarities, tn addition, perfumers ho Ed many different resins md 
gums extracted from the essences yielded by various aromatic 
trees and transformed into incense or paste for decorating and 
perfuming the body- LaC-dye which ruu^t not be confused with 
Lacquer, the resin of Rhus reninftra - wis intended for staining 
the sole* of the feet and die palms of the hands; its use was so 
fashionable that 9 whole industry sprang up t.■ extract the cu-l lur¬ 
ing matter from flic lac insect. Perfumer* also had available for 
their customers, male as wdl m femnk, various eye-sdlves with 
an antimony base, s? well as pills to cure had breath, composed 
of camphor, saffron. musk p cardamom, cloves, all ground to 
powdcr t mixed with mango-juice and moulded into small balls, 
A combination of nard n benjamin, saffron, -umldhvitnd, pine 
resin, camphor, myrrh, etc., all blended with honey md moulded 
into small discs or slicks, waa used t» perfume rooms and clothing 
hy fumigation To secure provisions fur their store-*, perfumer* 
were o$»idtinu& client:* uf iht caravans, thanks to which those 
product* nectary to the production of perfumes, cosmetics md 
incenses circulated throughout the entire coumry. The extraction 
of lae-dye and resinous lacquer provided a means of living for a 
great number of peasants, because of the steadily increasing 
demand* 

Tavern-keeping was a very different nutter; although per¬ 
fectly legal, this trade had a pour reputation. Every village had 
at least erne tavern* identifiable by the flag it flew The towns 

contained many 1a* ern*, grouped in the same district, but 
JttHkienity spaced out Xu prevent them being side by side. They 
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were often decorate*! and furnished in style, and contained 
several courtyards, rooms fitted with seats and couches* and also 
counters where perfume*, flowers and garlands could be bought, 
11 was a lucrative business, for the sale of fermented and alcoholic 
drinks continued throughout die day and well into the night 
The customers ate - alt with their drinks to encourage their thirst; 
sail was an expensive commodity smd under Stale control (see 
p. 109).* 1 Most of the clientele were recruited from among 
the criminal classes thieves, robbers and confidence tricksters: 
mingling with these characters were the kind's epics* aecrci 
agents, anti all those hoping tn glean some news or information 
that might be passed on to interested parties in exchange fur 
money. Quarrels were easily and quickly sparked, and the tavern- 
owner needed to he strung and firm enough to be able to eject 
any of his customers who became too boisterous. He wai also 
obliged Co pay m indemnity tn anyone who wa* robbed while 
lying drunk in hk establishment. Thu tavern wm supplied by 
distiUefa, who extracted vrint% from palm, coconut and sugar 
cane. Despite religious interdictions, the consumption of intoxi¬ 
cating drinks was widespread among those of low caste, a [though 
wines and spirits were subject to heavy taxes. 

To weigh their merchandise, tradesmen used scales [tutu) 
similar in form to the steelyard which is still used throughout 
India, The scales were composed of 3 single pan suspended by 
imiall chains from one end of a graduated ami. This arm was 
kept horizontal by means of a ring sliding along the notched 
stick, and moved along the notches until the arm’? longer free 
section counterbalanced the shorter laden one. These standardized 
graduation marks guaranteed that the weight w r as true. 6 * Usually* 
the setter weighed the merchandise first, then replaced it in die 
scale-pan by weights whose value he counted on his fingers, 
starting, in the Eastern manner* with the little finger; In this 
way, the buyer, too, could assure himself of the fairness of the 
price lie had been asked to pay. In ancient times, the weights 
seem tn have been made of stone. The size of the scales md the 
length of the tally varied ^1 coord ing to the type of merchandise, 
the goldsmith 1 s scales being smaller than the spice-merckim's 
When heavy weights were involved, the public scales were used; 
these were of a different type, being suspended from a cross¬ 
beam by the centre of the balance-arm from each tip of which 
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a pun dangled ; if thb more advanced form of scale* sccmn in 
have appeared first in the atxlh century- 

Every four months an inspector of weights and measured 
seated the accuracy of all scales and marked them with a 
stamp tbr which the tradesmen paid a tax. If the official dis¬ 
covered a falsification, he denounced the offender who was then 
prosecuted. 

Payment was effected both in coina and in cowrie-shells (sec 
p T no), hilt merchandise was often bartered instead. Prices were 
fitted by a commisiduner (agghakfiraka in Pali) rrn alt common 
goods and on those goods under State monopoly Traditionally* 
price commissidners negotiated bribes both from the king and 
irons ihc merchants with a vitw to rairin^, lowering or maintaining 
price-levels, as the case might be- Haggling was as highly 
developed an art then os it is now, throughout the liust, giving 
full rein to competition and to fraud but also making allowance 
for local tradition and custom. Bargaining was conducted in a 
rather unusual way: seller and buyer sat tide by side* silently, 
touching each other'* hands; particular pressure* of the finger* 
according to n pre-arranged code allowed them to keep the 
amount of their transaction secret. BT \* soon a* agreement wa* 
reach cd, the merrhandbc was delivered to the buyer's home, 
either by the merchant or by a porter, In the latter case, the 
buyer was responsible for indemnifying the porter if ihe latter 
suffered on accident on she wav-unless, of course, negligence 
could be proved. 

Reside* the trades established on premises, there were, juM as 
today, horde* of pedlars perambulating the villages and towns* 
crying their wares in nasal sing-song voices; they carried their 
good* on trays or in baskets balanced on top of their head*, or 
i'Uv suspended ai the ends of a carrying-pole balanced on one 
shoulder, a mcrihsMl ot porterage still in use today and very 
frequently represented in ancient iconography, Their improvised 
stands were made of rattan, and carried about with them until 
set up in a suitable spot. Some sold fragrant powders for the 
hath, colouring pastes for the body, incense and perfumes, 
coatnetii>s and flower*. Many posted thcrnsdvct near bathing- 
pools, or along the bonks nf rivers w here people cstme In bathe ** 
i hlwrs offered garland* and bouquet* of Ihiwers, ripe fruits, cakes 
and betel leaves. Often, licensed tradesmen hired these pedlars 
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Lo hawk (heir merchnndi- thus ensuring wider riiMrihutinn and 
increased sale*, 

1 HE MANUAL CRAFTS 

tommme was supplied in great measure by the productions of 
local handicrafts. The practice of small crafts enabled most 
villages to exist in financial independence, without any need t« 
seek nut side assistance except in emergency. Nearly all crafiH- 
men held shop on the Mine site as their workshop and could 
eijualii well be considered inufcspetiple. 

r I heir social status varied considerably. Those who worked 
leather and skins, for instance, were particularly despised because 
they used tht hides, of dead animals-a defilement permitted 
only to an out caste. Yet their occupation was of the greatest 
usefulness and importance: they fashioned shoes, and the thonged 
sandals which were the king's prerogative, and, in the countries 
of northern India, footgear for the warrior-nobles, limiters and 
grooms. They also furnished straps for various purposes, leather 
pouches for dredging water from wells, hunters 1 game-pouches,* 1 
(III- bindings for certain musical insiruments, the skin-covered 
frames with which fruit in orchards was protected frnm dust,™ 
and finally, leather garments, saddles, shields, etc, 11 Curriers 
used various sorts of leather, depending upon the objects being 
made; they fanned the skins of the cow, buffalo, goat and sheep, 
certain wild animals auch as the tiger and hyena, and even die 
dog, Because they exercised a condemned raft ihey were liable 
to a supplementary tax. 

On the other hand, carpenters were on a far higher social 
level because they constructed houses and wagons, and so were 
involved in ritual matters (see pp. 127-jt ), For their raw material, 
they went into the forests, which must have been far more 
extensive in thn&c days. There they looked for the foresters 
whose arduous task consisted in chopping trees down, as. well as 
curing for them on behalf of the Stale; if the foresters could not 
provide them with tlie wood they needed, the carpenters cut it 
themselves, following precise rule'? governing the type of wood 
to be used for a particular purpose. They sometimes used 
elephants specially trained in roll and carry Jogs and tree-trunks 
nml Ur load them on the wagons.™ They were careful not to 
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chop a tree down before prudently warning the god wlm was 
presumed to live in h, And before offering hmi si sacrifice, they 
spoke Lti him in theac words: "May the god who lives in iKh 
tree leave it, ami may the blame for dislodging him not Call on 
os./ After which, their consciences dear, they secured a thick 
rope a mum) the trunk to direct its fall 71 They sawed the logs 
and planks which they needed, numbering the segments care¬ 
fully m that the limber'work commissioned from them could l>c 
finished and fitted q$ quickly possible 71 They then piled the 
lengths of wood into their wagons and took the load to tlie spot 
where the construction wm to take place. 't here was never any 
lack of work; apart from buildings, they also const meted beds 
and chairs; wooden sandsitg inlaid with tinsel, or even with 
predous atones: chest* and coffers; toys of oJX kinds, including 
spinning-tops. And they built ships; boat* and vehicles of all 
Linda, including - if we are to credit the descriptions in rathet 
tatef texts - flying machines! 14 But their bistc Activity remained 
the construction of building. 

Although their position in the social scale was rather more 
lowly, masons, stone-cutters and pavers were akin in the car¬ 
penter*. Their bricks were often prepared and baked by the 
foresters; the stones were quarried, or recovered from abandoned 
villages 71 Lind reshaped by the stone-eiutcr* for re-use* The 
bricks, stone blocks and paving-sto&ra were loaded on to carte 
drawn by a pair of humped oxen; once arrived at the worksite, 
the animals were unyoked and, while a porter carried basket- 
loads on Im head nr shoulder between the cart and hud ding-aitc, 
the pavers squatted on the ground, arranging the material on the 
prepared ground in regular patterns. 

Two other trades were indispensable to turd life, those of the 
blacksmith and the potter. 

The blacksmiths aiovil echoed all day long. Standing near 
ht& furnace which was filled with white-hot ore. he held iron 
bars over the fire with the aid of long pincers and then hammered* 
cut, twkied. drew nut and shaped the glowing metal, it WAS 
claimed that some amitha knew how to Turn iron into -*tedL 
Metallurgy had reached a remarkable state of development in 
undent India* the iron column discovered at Dltarfi (dating back 
to jar AD}, over forty feet high, and that of King Cajuir jgupLu II 
in Delhi [fifth century) prove thai in those era* the Indiana 
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already knew how to found far greater masses of iron than the 
European foundries attempted to handle prior to the second half 
of the nineteenth century* As for Indian *tcd T it wm known to 
the Greek* and the Persians, and very probably to the Egyptians 
too * L Tifortunately, the technique b nowhere described; if 
one were tn believe Kalidasa (fifth century), ihc process am- 
wiftted solely of beating the iron with a steel hammer! 71 The 
bkrksmiih*s trade wa* a good one, for n formed a basic adjunct 
to other professions indispensable to everyday existence, j'or the 
farmers he fashioned ploughshares, chains, spades, sickles and 
ox^goads. The carpenters came to him to buy axes* 140 hammers* B1 
saws, 11 augers anti bolls. The hunters were among his best 
customers, needing strong knives, huming-speara and matchers 
for hacking out a path through the dcn&e jungle. Hu supplied 
the barber* with razors** and the tailor* with needles. His skill 
was ftamettoiTC so great that he was equally competent to make 
weapons and coats of mail., nail-seisms and surgical instrument^ 
and cooking utensils of irtm B tin, copper, zinc and lead, 

I hr potter was at least tin busy ;lh the smith, since his product* 
were in constant demand by townspeople and country folk alike. 
His equipment a I though fairly rudimentary* was subject to tax. 
Mis technique wan simple in the extreme, 14 He got blocks of 
cky from the shores of some nearby lake* 81 moulded the chv 
in water first of nil* then mixed jt with cinders and cow-dung. 
The paste thus formed was placed on a solid wheel whose hub 
revolved on :\ low axle standing on the ground ®* The potter 
Silt on ilie ground in the mom specially reserved for this use 
(AoffmnnxilfJ in Pali), ami with i!rcat dexterity sex the wheel 
turning by simple pressure of his foot against the shaft, fie then 
began shaping the moist compound, while the wheel's rotation 
gradually endowed it with shape and symmetry. The pot* were 
put to dry In an enclosure. The baking process was fairly 
primitive, kilns being unknown: the pottery wtt iimply ranged 
along a shallow trench {fxtfammla in Pali), alternating with piles 
of wood which were ignited, to complete the baking process 
already started by the suns heat. There was no question of 
adding glaze ox other icfmcmem* Village pottery was restricted 
ti> i\ few more or less archaic types* decorated with very simple 
engraved nr painted designs, but they were beautifully shaped 
and well proportioned* with no superfluous omamcmatinn. 
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When they were ready* they were lined up in a storeroom 
{hhilrtdasitla in Pali) while a first selection was exposed for sale 
in the shop [paniyufatit in Mi), The potter was a familiar sight 
a* he bent over his wheel T or, still smeared with clay, squatted 
rjn a pile of straw gulping down a soup in which a few balls of 
rice floated .* 1 Or he could he seen perambulating the streets, 
almost invisible under hh load of brand-new pot#, crying: fc Waicr 
jar> for Among all the articled he fashioned for modest 

prices* only a few 1 were designed for drinking and eating* for 
Fucb utensils had to he broken after being used once only. The 
crcaicr part of his output was of containers for carrying water 
;ind for storing household linen or (pain* and consequently some 
of the pots and jars were very large. As excavations in the 
Putidithertv <uea have brought to lights* potters in some regions 
uim executed Urge funeral jar# and earthenware coffins (see 
p. aio). The) aUn fashioned the earthenwarv dolls and plaything 
which were so widespread throughout ancient India, 110, sacred 
vsst:> Hied in the sanctuaries and for tdiginu* ceremonies at. 
Well as the begging-bowls used by mendicant nrnuk$. 

The work of ibe basket-makers, too, provided articles that 
were basic necessities , 11 This work was often done by women, 
though the basket-makers had their place on the Ikt of craft 
trades. They gathered their raw materia! from the sides of pond^. 
Jakes and rivers* 1 * and produced a great variety of objects: sieves 
and brooms, used in every he use hold, wealthy or humble; 
boxes of all kinds, in which the mi&tre^ of the house kept her 
finery; countless types of hamper* basket and inty, whose shape 
and si^t varied according ta the purpose for which they were 
required- With plaited grass (darhha nr ihey made sacks, 

cords 14 and sandals ( mufijuptiduku) . They also wove reed or 
rush matting whose uses were manifold: as roofing material, as 
separating walls inside houses, as garden fetter or as floor- 
covering fm living-rooms. They wove umbrellas, very similar 
to those still used in southeast India* which gave protection 
equally wdl from the sun or the rain ; 11 and light-weight fam to 
provide relief from the heat, in forma almost identical to thnse 
made in India today, Bi In addition, they constructed palanquin* 
from bamboo dais; thc±r had handles at each end and might be 
imd to tianspurt a holy man | iirarya) t :j child, or n gravely ill 

OiSL'etic (niff/ru) 
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Weaving amt iht clothing industries wtrc highly developed * 7 
Wool from the sheep and the goat, cotton f the hark of certain 
trees, the floss of the silk-cotton tree {hwnbax) t hemp, flax, silk 
(which had been in regular use since the Vedic era),* 1 * amdopc 
hsir T imd various grasses were all spun or woven. Cotton was 
carded with the aid of a buw. this work being carried out by 
women after they hud first removed the seeds from the cot ton- 
bolls, Indian weavers had a long tradition of dexterity in handling 
their looms (mnrtv); they stretched »mt the Wlfpp of the cloth 
they Wire weaving with the aid of wooden pegs (mayfikka) and 
were famous for the speed with which they could make the shuttle 
(tiisarii) dart to and fro. Using the same means, they could 
create fabrics tough enough to serve as tem~doth and others 
fragile enough to tremble in the least breath of wind,* 1 gossamer* 
like mufiliDS (Umaras), materials of ataplc fibre (Bengal,, the 
Fundra country, Assam), warm, soft woollens (Kashmir); some¬ 
times they wove blends of silk and gold thread. The dyer* 
imparted beautiful colour* to these fabrics, employing a great 
diversity of vegetable and mineral extracts. 100 Finally, embroid¬ 
erers embellished the most luxurious of these fabrics. This entire 
industry was closely controlled by an 'overseer of th rends \ who 
had absolute authority over the spinning and weaving shops and 
over all such work undertaken at home; he regulated the output 
as well as w orking conditions- A tax was levied on all gear and 
equipment, espect Hy the w&aviog-Iuoni, 

Laundry men were sometimes dyer* as well, and worked from 
shop prom&tt ( fny&g&tfi&y They cleaned the materials, enimsied 
to them by nrM moistening them with a preparation of soda, 
then warming them in front of a fire and rinsing them in fresh 
water* Laundering was done in the water of rivers or pools, the 
linen being beaten by slapping it hard against hat stones* brushing 
it and rubbing it, just as it is soil done today * When he had 
finished, the I sundry man won Id always perfume the linen before 
returning it to his customers* If he spoilt or mined the materia] 
entrusted to him he had to pay compensation and damages, the 
amount depending on the extent of the damage. 

The (adon* also exercised u lucrative profession* despite the 
fact that everyday clothing Vm* neither cut nor fcwii* except for 
monks' habits, and the jackets and breeches, of hunters and grooms, 
They cut their doth, made alterations and sewed diligently, 
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measuring the doth with a graduated rule, sewing with needles 
bought from the blacksmith and kept sife in a bamboo case. 
Indeed, their competence was ho great that the) were generally 
regarded with si«me mistrust: unscrupulous tailors were known 
to give a new appearance to old garments by cunning piecing and 
patching by rubbing Llie Kama smooth with a round shell and 
then by dyeing tfac refashioned cloth brilliant but deceptive 
colours. At ilic first washing the fabric would in variably lose its 
freshness and turn into an unusable rag, 1 * 1 
Certain trader were connected directly with the arts* and these 
included sculptor-, in wood or ivory, golds mi ffas and jewellers, 
makers of stringed and other musical instruments, And even 
those who fftshitittcd garland*. Sculptors in wood usually worked 
in collaboration with carpenters. Sculptors in ivory were highly 
ctmssdered by their ermternporaries, and justly so They were 
equally adept at working in the nmss and m bas-relief, cutting and 
engraving with a delicate and sure hand. They preferred to use 
ivory cut from Living elephants rather than that acquired from 
dead animals^ 1 Despite the lax on ivory* amounting to fifty per 
cent of its controlled price, they were always prepared to pay the 
highest rate* for it, since their finished products were invariably 
sold bnniedialclv, They fashioned statues, bed and iliair Icf*, 
hjjuJk ’ for kwfcing^ lasses and flywhisk^ game dice, and illus¬ 
trated or ornamented plaques, either t-olid ur perforated, designed 
as faring* for furniture and coffer? or even to cover the entire 
Wflili of ft cat houses and palaces Some magnificent specimens, 
going hack U> thv firtit two centurie* rU tlic Christian era, have 
enme down to u& T thanks to the cxeavaituTB undertaken in 
Afghanistan by Joseph and Ain Jlaekm during and 

iq^q-40 S n This discovery, the first uf its kind, Shows us that 
the art of the Indian workers in ivory was re markali lr both as 
regards technique ami aesthetic refinement, These craftsmen 
were also expert at carving ham, 1 ** 1 «hclb and bone, particularly 
tnunkey s bom^ used frcquentl> for children’* neddoecs 106 
flic goldsmiths., ako, handled MihsLuiihd business. The gold 
they used wan either mined from lodes in rocks ur panned from 
the Handy shallows id river*. All day long, gold beaters hammered 
thr inguis into thin leaves, The goldsmiths tested their xiurtids 
hy fire, using lit tit: crucihfe*, specimen 9 of which have been 
found in otci vat ions; they knew the secrets of alloying, the 
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techniques n! gilding anti silvering, the processof inlaying precious 
and semi'precious sionrs."" They Could detect debased metals, 
by testing the gold or silver against a touchstone* However, since 
their skilful ness also enabled them to fashion falte touchstones and 
artificial pearls, obtaining the latter by use of a tnrrcni v alloy, 
their honesty was not always entirely above suspicion, and for 
iliis reason tin: State exercised a strict control over their buxines-i. 
When a goldsmith was employed by a private client he worked 
in his patron’* own house, an arrangement which allowed the 
client to keep a sharp eye on him, 

A specifically Indian trade was that of the garland-milkers 
(rmihiftiirtt), who were numerous mill well regarded; they employed 
it sales force horde? of down-and-out? who made a living of 
some sort out of peddling garlands Each of these mdtdkdrui 
owned a flower garden. After turning the soil and planting for 
the first time, he could expect to obtain a really line selection of 
blooms after three or four years of constant attention, 10T Every 
evening, carrying two jars filled with water, lie watered the 
plants; 1 "' throughout the year he tended them carefully. Every 
morning, he entered fila garden accompanied by his daughters, 
to cut die flowers needed for that day's work; the cut flower? were 
!>l-in;J in :-]ic-. L.ii htrijft i - ** Together, :In-;, t.ivhioncd the garlafttk 
(nuUth\ in any one of thr gnat variety nf patterns and Myles t ,lM 
using for support mu&ja grass, reeds or cotton-plant stalks, and 
upon this central strand they built with consummate art - fnr it 
waa indeed an art, included in the list of the ‘sixty-four arts' (gee 
p. 343, note 9), Apart from flowers, they worked into the garland 
peacock's feathers, horn amt hone ornaments, shells, leaves, fruits 
and berries. It was a profitable occupation, for die malas played a 
great part in Indian life; they festooned puli lie buildings and 
gateway? during feast days, tiiev adorned the persons of deg an I 
ladies and gentlemen every day, they served -is o Hr rings in holy 
plat es and svhiIhjIs of cood fortune in ccminonic*, especially 
the marriage itkiiimh', Ii i? enough to say that the garland- 
weaver was never out of work, and if his profit? were never 
enormous he rwvcrtlielrsw occupied an honourable place in society. 
Craftsmen, tike the nierchanLs, were subject to heavy duties 
and taxes. Apparently they paid a tax on their shop premises; 
on top of that, every four months they paid a special stamping 
duty on the implements of their profession, and on their scales. 
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weight* and measures Finally, goods and produce were taxed 
on the hash of a market price-list prepared regularly by a special 
superintendent. TJics« taxes wen- payable in money fir in kind- 
the .vniujinE ranging fmm four to fifty per cent* and were collected 
by m appointed official. In ihr case tif imports and exports, nr 
dimply transit good*. toll charge* and the tax on conveyance 
added n- the prime coat of the merchandise, including those 
product* under royal monopoly r 

HUNTING AND Flail ENG 

Other duly catalogued occupations exited, hut it h difficult for 
nur Western minds to accept them as foiling within the category 
either of trade or of crafts. There were* for example, those who 
gathered Slicks in the w-nods, currying them in a basket dung over 
the back, n> sell m housewives; those who collected leaves from 
trees, for which then: were many dhlcrenl uses; grass-cutters 
armed with a tackle; collectors of tiuficv who sought am this 
I mtkm fotHfettitl hy striking the trunks of trees so as to detect 
die holkm-s 1M Among these humble callings, two categories 
stand out by Tcgson of ibrir greater importance: lJicsg arc the 
hunter* and fowlers, and the frtbmuen. 

It may *ei im amtrjdiclim rhnt hunting and fishing should 
have Keen included among the recognized professional activities* 
in it country where orthodoxy condemned the hitman consumption 
of fob, iki.h *mt fow). I t is true that the lulling of anv living thing 
could only hr considered with horror by the thcciretkiumi of the 
tmnsinignitioii of souls and of "n mi-violcnce*. Bui India was 
essentiiilh paradoxical, and hcsule a particular theory there was 
always room for some more or less Spedouk explanation Lhat nude 
possible w hut Wa& expressly for bidden. We have seen tills already 
in connection with the fact of ’mixed" (mmLigctf_ It was die same 
with the prohibition from consuming afomal flesh; □ Buddhist 
■night well eat chicken so long as he fold not killed it himself; and 
a Halit mum was deemed to he only the indirect c&Urc uf the fish's 
death since the fish itidf wan responsible fur swallowing the 
IhhA. It rdiotdii be made clear, in any case, that the pro¬ 
hibition of meal was tesv strict then than it is today t and even the 
hriihmuQ* tbemsdie* were permitted to eat ii during certain 
fcstivaK 
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Professional hunters 1 * 1 usually \ivoA near the jungle and 
forchEs, and undertook long expedition* to stock up with game, 
Many peasants also UimLcd f,Mmc in the fbrt*f*» imitating ^ well 
tt they could the hunter^ methods. The hunters sometime* look 
game-dogs with them, famished* savage creature with short, 
yellowish coats and turned up tiih, curtly like those thfiJ still 
prowl around Indian village-. today . 111 

Armed with a bow m h(ow-pipc and □ huiirjng-?pcur or javelin, 
they made «k #rf many different kinds or tmp ami knew □!( 
K*rts of nisc-z to kill animals m capture them alive. They built 
platforms in tree* laden with ripe fruit* hid there :Lnd waited for 
hours, -idenl and motionless,, until the antelope* whose tracks 
they had previously picked up came up to taste their favourite 
fruits: when the iaxiimals were within range tiny transfixed them 
with an arrow or poisoned dart 114 Elsewhere, they laid trap*, 
Some consisted of a bamboo stick stuck mtu the ground and bent 
forward, the free end t-jirying a running noth* whose loo] [ay 
on die ground around a bait, IE _m animal tried to *ci*c the bait 
the bnmbuo sprang up straight, tightening the fume stKHiml >1, 
animal and holding it firm. 1 ** Another trap* more complicated but 
applying the Mine principle, consisted 0 / a bm conceded in the 
giijuml, strung with an arrow whose tip wits extended b\ u 
f»iHH.ed leather ihong. An imprudent footstep released the arrow 
and hobbled the antmul 1 ? legs with the ftooae. 111 

The hunters piled the carcasses in 0 cart and wont into town to 
sell the skirls and venison.* 1 * Bui they were also responsible fur 
restocking the parks and hunting reserves maintained by the king 
and nobility, and then of course it was necessary to capture the 
animals not only all vc but uni mured by traps. In such cases, 
they lined a dine rent method. After locating iltc regular trail of a 
wild antelope, they would spread honey on the grans where the 
animal came to graze; then they lav patiently in wait, hiding 
at first, then showing theiraclvr* incrca&jngJy nr* as to famifiame 
ihc animal with the sight and smdl of man. After several day* of 
ihifi itr at agent, during which the antelope had become gradually 
tamer, it became guile easy to seize it . 111 Monkey - were captured 
in the Himalaya^ by using similar metiimb 111 

Elephant buttling, with ivory as the object, of course^ was a 
more dangerous occupation. 1 * 1 In some region*, herds of wild 
elephant* caused great destruction* trampling down enclosure* 
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and h mists; nevertheless, They were under official protection ami 
vast reserves were [unclaimed within which it was forbidden to 
hunt them. The elephant hunter (puiimia ) was genenlly obliged 
to travel to a distant jungle and so had to mount a large-scale 
expedition for the purpose. The hunter chose a band of assistants 
and porters, who loaded several wagons with provisions and 
equipment* Me would include in his expedition's equipment 
scythes to cut away undergrowth, knives to hack away branches 
and trailing vines, axes to cut down trees, a bamboo ladder for 
climbing over difficult terrain, planks to throw across marshv 
patches, and even a dinghy for crossing flooded areas. After 
they had beaten out a path for themselves to the foothills of the 
mountains, tic had his assistants establish a base camp. Then he 
set out alone, scaling the rocky mountain-side with a dexterity 
which is worth recording in detail. Equipped with a rope nr J 
pitorw (iron pegs), a hammer, a compass-saw, a bow and arrow s. 
ami a large leather bag, he first lassoed ionic rock jirnjcctiiij! 
above him and climbed up, hoisting himself with the aid of his 
spear and by hammering pitotis into the rock for footrests. These 
lie recovered as he climbed by giving them a sharp tap. When 
he had reached the summit, he drove one more piton into the top 
of the mountain's opposite face, attached one end of his rope 
firmly to it, rolled the rest of it up and placed it inside the leather 
h a g, in which he then sat among the nest of his equipment. 
After securing the rim uf the tag around his body, he let himself 
drop oyer the diff-edge, and started paying out the rope, looking 
like a t;»t spider at the end of its thread as he gradually lowered 
himself down the mountain-side. 1 ” 

When he tad finally reached the secret plateau in which the 
herd of elephants lived, he started looking for their regular 
dlinking-place. When he tail found il, he dug * square pit. 
shoring it up with stakes and stone*, then covering it with lengths 
of wood upon which he strewed earth and greenery; he also 
excavated a tunnel leading underground to a side of the pit, 
with an opening into the pit large enough f or him to be able to 
draw his bow, \i nightfall, when the great pachyderms came to 
dnnk. mie of them inevitably passed over the trap, which gave 
way under it* weight. From his shelter, the hunter shot his 
poisoned arrows. While the rest of the herd thundered away in 
panic, the poison did its work and the hunter had only to sow of) 
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the animal's tmks. J'ym E them u» the ends of a yoke which hr 
earned over one shoulder, lie rejoined she camp, latter, he 
could expect to reap a handsome reward when lie sold the tusks 
to the ivory sculptors, 

[-ike the hunters, tire low Jets also lived in the country, usually 
mi the fringes of some take or pool. They trapped birds, or 
attracted them by imitating their calls, or by making use uf 
decoys, according m whether they wanted to kill them or 
capture them alive, for they supplied bmh the tables and 
the aviaries of the rich. Concealed under a camnuilage of leafy 
branches, they remained long hours in their hiding-p]acr, waiting 
for -i flock to alightr I hen they used either large nets spread on 
the ground, whose corners they hastily drew together while the 
bird* were still struggling in the meshes, or nets with long 
handles looking rather like tennis rackets. Or else they would set 
traps made nf a. stick carrying a thin cord of black horsehair 
terminating in a running knot like those used by hunters. Once 
the stick was firmly embedded in the river bottom, among the 
rushes along its banks, they bad only to wait for some aquatic 
bird to get its fool caught in the noose. 1JI They brought with 
iliem a basket or cage for carrying their haul. Tu kill birds in 
flight they used a bow or, sometimes, a falcon. Many of them 
gathered eggs, lutd them conked and went to the nearest market 
tu sell them. Finally, some: specialized in training captured birds 
-uch peacocks, cuckoos, partridges, parrots and blackbirds. 115 

As for the fishermen, they uked hooks* nets and basket “I nips. 

I he Indian coastal waters wore teeming with fish und the fisher - 
men had no difficulty in railing their boats with the catch. They 
processed the fish themselves, gutting them, cleaning (hem, 
drying them, cooking them and selling them on the market. As 
well a?i fish the) 1 caught turtles, whose meal and eggs were 
highly esteemed* 

Hunters, fowlets and fishermen had no additional expenses 
ynd so could count on a net profit* which was some recompense 
for the risks they undertook and the dangers to which thev were 
often exposed. 

Other professions were associated with rhrsc. hut wens exercised 
in the circle of the aristocracy and the royal family i these were 
die experts at training horses (ah tfithviikt&i) and elephant!. 
{g 4 tj$dky*kim)< The former were entrusted with the taming of 
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liaises still used to grazing freely. To make them iiiiana^eabic, they 
;Ltut:lu:U the animal to a post liy a rape which w,i* progrt^i vdy 
shortened, meanwhile using j whip or goad on itictu, nr boating 
them with a slick nr cord, and forcing them to gallop in an ever 
decreasing circle* Thb method was calculated tci break dawn the 
most recalcitrant animal s resistance, but tf demanded on the parr 
of the trainer a complete knowledge of the effects of the bridle 
and bit on the horse's mouth* nostril*, forehead and ear®*** 4 
Wild elephants were captured in the same manner at today, 
that is by using tame elephants to lure them into stockades where 
their framing was undertaken. As soon as they were broken in, 
the trainers taught them all the manoeuvres, and tricks they would 
be expected tu carry out later m, on the bank-field or at the royal 
palate, 111 such a* jumping over embankments and ditches (to 
avoid traps), sitting down and getting up on command, walking 
straight or in a zigzag, charging, and serving ns u battering-ram 
against military fortifications, 

THE GUILDS 

A characteristic feature of craft and commercial organization tti 
indent India is in he fount} in professional elasrificatitm by 
Corporative groups {irtms). ThU b. another aspect of the social 
structure, providing still further divisions w ithin the basic division 
into castes and seemingly more import ant, in some ways, than the 
caste sydtem itself. It is by no means uncommon to find stone 
inscriptions nr Buddhist tales which mention a particular indi¬ 
vidual's calling but nut his caste, chat tilling being fly finn vinous 
wiLh 3 fairly well-defined social class. This conception created 
very solid bonds that extended over ihc surface of a vvltolc kingdom 
or an extensive region or even over the whole of India. It also 
constitutEid a powerful economic lever, since many imtts were 
able to build up large reserves of funds and could therefore 
exercise mi indubitable influence in local nncl even State affairs. 
As a sign of its power, every guild jmssessed a special seal 
{namamtidr$) made of bronze, copper, ivory, stone or terracotta, 
imitating In thb the king, his ministers and his dignitaries. 13 * 

I raditicmaUy, the number of guilds is supposed to have been 
eighteen, but one can Compile a total of about thirty from the 
various sources available to us. Those vtv know moat about arc 
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iht dnth-weavers and silk-weavers, the dyers, the carpenters, 
the potters,, the manufacturer* of contraptions for raking and 
distributing water* pressers and sellers of oil, millers, gardeners 
and garland-makers, betel-quid sellers and sculptors in ivory. 
It is also probable that the thieves and professional beggars were 
grouped in guilds. Ami it seems certain, judging from I he same 
sources, that no distinction was made between craft workers and 
merchants. 

The ifffiw included artisans working alone as well a* workmen 
forming part of *i factory enterprise in which the projeci Was 
executed in chain fashion, each workman making only a particular 
part of one object. Trades were nearly always hereditary and 
were followed by the entire family. Accounts do exist of cases 
where the same individual changed his profession several times 
or, on the other hand, where each member of a family followed a 
different trade, but these appear to have been exceptions. Special¬ 
ization was further increased by the habit these families liad of 
grouping themselves in whole villages; as in present-day Indian 
'bazaars 1 particular trades lire grouped in separate areas, so in 
ancient time? they were concentrated in one living area tn the 
exclusion of all other trades- This gave a particular character to 
ancient India's social organization: on the outskirts of woods 
would be found villages composed entirely of foresters. 12 ' or 
hunters, or fowlers: targe towns were surrounded by dusters of 
villages whose inhabitants might be respectively blacksmiths, 
carpenters, weavers, dyers, potters and ivory sculptors. Tor this 
reason the guild system was often synonymous with the political 
structure in the villages and the local chief of the item would 
perform the same function? as the village head or gim^fhofoka 
{seep. 43). 

Guild masters were nominated either b} hereditary' succession 
nr by election* and it was not unknown for one to designate hi? 
successor himself when he felt himself unable to continue hi? 
functions effectively. Usually known as the "Elder' (jyeffhaka) or 
the Best* (srtftkin) ur even the VMost Important - {mahatr# itoo), 
the master possessed a very rod influence If his guild was prosper¬ 
ous, and might even become a counsellor to die king, lie took 
part in the popular assemblies convoked by the king iti certain 
circumstance?, and, more frequently, in the regional council?. 
Hr t ton, vras entitled to ,1 special sent which bracketed his name 
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with his tillr of irssfhm, lie was us-siatcd by executive agents and 
by a secretary {kdymtk&}. Normally, his function was to apply 
his guild's rules and $ce that Us privileges were respected, lie 
laid down working conditions and fixed salary scales. He main¬ 
tained I raison with tile musters nf the other guilds with a view to 
raising or lowering prices, according to the circumstances. In 
many instances, he assumed the office of banker and managed the 
commune! funds of ihc hxiil branches of his guild, which 
remained collectively responsible for the delinquencies or failures 
of their individual members, including their chiefs, since the 
entire guild was liable to punishment by the royal court ot justice 
in the cast of breach of trust by a single group. 

Apart from lib administrative role, the guild master might be 
called upon irp act as a magistrate, in order to expel a refractory or 
dishy-d member, to inflict penalties or m arbitrate a conflict nr a 
questionable- deal. He could even become Involved in soda! 
matters, since his authorisation was necessary in certain case?., us 
for instance that of a wife desiring to leave her husband in order 
to become a nun< Alan, he was head of the militia which every 
guild maintained to assure its own security and which waft sup¬ 
ported by nulid funds (the king never intervened in questions of 
public order}; in wartime, the militia of all the guild* were incor¬ 
porated into the royal army and constiluted one of its four offitiftl 
categories. 

He wu, then, an influential- man. In theory, he owed his 
position solely to his professional capacities, having executed .1 
‘masterpiece - after comptei i ng his a p prenticesh i p + So, fur insta nee, 
on a local level, a blacksmith capable of making a perfect needle 
which was both straight, fine, sharp, well-rounded, and Carefully 
polished w ith emery w ould be judged to have passed ss a master 
and might be chosen to succeed the head of the district's black¬ 
smiths on the latter^ death. m It is known that the members of 
each guild teamed professional secrets which served as passwords 
tn recognise each other, 111 Every guild possessed a banner and 
Ceremonial ftywhkks which were carried in procfTssinn during 
festivals; these had cornet hues been conferred on them by royal 
charter They probably all had at their disposal a headquarter? 
or communal building whose rooms looked out over an inner 
courtyard containing a well. 

The social undertakings of an individual irtni were consider- 
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able: it not only allowed its members ihe possibility of acquiring 
weal ill and influential posts through the support it gave them, 
it also protected those who were unlucky or of limited tales it. It 
played the mlc of local linker, accepting deposits, distributing 
dividends, receiving donations or subscription a from which, with 
the donor* agreement, they seL aside a certain percentage for the 
benefit of the community* It increased its funds further through 
the sum* received in penalties and find? imposed on those who 
broke any of the guild's laws. 

The merchants' ireni had the reputation of being among the 
wealthiest of all, and constituted a $nn of moneyed hmrg&me 
whose financial power &eems often to have been considerable. 
Many nf their members sponsored caravan* and maintained 
fruitful commercial rdaiiniis with their opposite numbers in the 
border regions, who assured them large profits on Luxury products 
and on the goods and product that constituted the basic necessities 
of Life throughout the country* 130 With their profits, they acquired 
whole villages and cultivated estates, with an entitlement [n a 
proportion of their income^ 23 ur herds and flocks together with 
their herdsmen and shepherds** 11 Others cnimnissioned mere bant 
ships ami speculated on their cargoes, Or conic sited Ihcmselvcti 
with subscribing a share. Several took up banking, the wiu$t 
envsabtc of all professions. 

Craftsmen, too. often rose above the humble origin of their 
particular calling. One simple village potter* for example, who 
was doubtless blessed with a particular head for business, is 
described us having acquired five hundred workshops working 
solely for his firm, as well as a river fleet which he used to transport 
1 1 is production throughout the Ganges valley. 

Several guilds were mimensclv prosperous, I bat of the ivory 
workers of Vidi&a (flhllsa, near Rbopal) in the first century ad 
was in a position to offer one of the four mnnunwtal porticoes 
■ if die great siitpw nf SanchT, 3 rmignificerU work (still In be seen 
in jTfu) which is one uf the masterpieces of ancient Indian sculpture 
(see p. it8). Similarly, in rhe fifth century the tilk-weavers of 
Da^apura, who came originally from the I.ata country, were able 
to erect □ temple of the Sun at thcii own expense and ulsn pay 
for necessary repairs thirty-five years later. 

Those parts of India where the Buddhist influence wfcs greate>t 
were also those where ihc ^uihl system wm most highly developed, 
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and the most meritorious Act did in fact consist in devoting one’? 
fortune to pious foundations or the creation of almshoruscs. 
Donnrs traditionally supervised in person the daily distribution 
of aid, standing by the gate while the pathetic line of miserable 
creatures shuffled past in its quest for food, clothing and assist¬ 
ance. llta These charitable activities by no mean* prevented 
wealthy merchants from bequeathing valuable properties to their 
sons, Others, on die other hand, eared tittle for the salvation of 
their smjJ t and succeeded in raining themselves bv abandoning 
themscho to a life of debauchery Buddhist tales make frequent 
reFenmecs to sons of families brought up in luxury anil indolence, 
who squandered their patrimony and so condemned therasdve* 
to a dreadful fete: maimed by the corporal punishments indicted 
on them for thdr vices, reduced by iheir accumulated debts to 
begging, they were excluded from their irem and went to swell 
the milks of the paupers. 


MATE RESOURCE^ AND MONOPOLIES 

To compensate for its expenses, the State hud to find substantial 
sources of revenue. These expensed were detailed in a traditional 
list of eighteen items, and there is no doubt that they were enor¬ 
mous Among other thing*, it was nctcs&aiy to provide funds to 
cover the costly functioning of a vast administrative apparatus; 
co meet the huge expenses incurred by popular or royal festivals; 
to cover the palace s household budget as well as the additional 
cost of royal banquets and pomp and ceremony in general: to 
pay for military campaigns, the upkeep of the army, royal hunting 
expedition a, the undertaking and upkeep of works of public 
interest, and so on. it was also necessary to take into account 
the Uvte to the Treasury occasioned by the exemptions enjoyed, 
an ^L-ncraJ, by brahmans, religious foundations/ 3 * women, minors* 
13ac sick, the elderly, students, men of letters, ascetics and* prob¬ 
ably, much of the nobility. In addition, the State reduced taxes 
in the cascr of poor harvests, or as a reward to some military 
chieftain or diligent official; in fact such reductions were con* 
side red by many in these last two categories to be an inherent 
right. 

By virtue of the conception - established by numerous literary 
m H irers - according to which the king was ihe true owner of the 
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earth and tlir waters, the basic tax w^s f since time immemorial, 
levied on agricultural bud, herds ami flocks. Thb tax, called 
khitgtf, represented the king's share. The rate, varying according 
to district and tra, waa calculated nn gross pnxluction, taking 
into account the relative abundance of the harvest* and tiles 
sbe nf the herds of cattle, and ranged from a rixth to a third, 
a quarter being the most usual proportion This tax was rlrst 
paid in kiml* grain in particular, but at some undetermined 
moment in history, probably contemporary with the first I Judd lust 
writings (c. 400 UC), money replaced gwJs as [lie medium of 
payment. For cattle. tax demands are quoted as amounting to 
dghi measures annually of ghee or one fHiwt (tte pp. 110-11) per 
head; another text mentions simply *t fiftieth" without opacifying 
the nature of the tribute. To these basic taxes was add til an 
annual tax for the use of water coming from reservoirs or canals, 
which also 'belonged 1 to the king. All agricultural produce, and 
even the simplest commodities were taxable, including green 
vegetables, fruits, honey and firewood. On top of this, a collective 
tax was levied on every village, and the State charged fees for 
the provision of easements such m land-surveying, bud demarca¬ 
tion, pasturage, irrigation, etc. The Treasury itself provided the 
allowances due to the community, as well as the manpower to 
which it might be emitted under the rule* of statute labour, 

In the field of commerce, the State levird tolls, octroi, custom* 
duty, passport fees and taxes on the various forms of transport; 
taxes on shops, on Industrial/ tools and equipment and a fee for 
the official stamping of weights and measures; duty on intoxicating 
and alcoholic drinks (waived on holidays and feast days)* and on 
produce and merchandise brought into town from the country 
(except that destined for religioua ceremonies and observances). 

An income tax seems to have existed at various different 
historical perirxb, applicable In the various trade* and pro¬ 
fession especially those eutissdrred 'impure 1 , ^uch as currier* 
and butchers. Normally, the tax on professions v.tried from ten 
to twenty per cent, calculated on net earning:* after allowing for 
general expenses and necessary mks and hazards involved Even 
courtesan.* had to hand over two days 1 earnings every month. 

These various sources of revenue were supplemented by those 
that the Stale derived from its Own estates; these were admini¬ 
stered hy royal officials* and thrir produce went to stock the 
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public granaries. Sufficient reserve? were held back to Forte 
down prices when money was scarce* anti u> aid the population 
during food shortages. These ernwn lands were dcttlopcd by 
tenant-farmers appointed by the royal si eJ ministration. 

Industrial enterprises, too, were operated nn the king's behalf. 
Mid their profits went entirely to the Treasury; they consisted 
mainly «f weaving and spinning mills, the workshops where gold 
and silver was worked and money struck, 1 ** arsenals und arms 
factories. The myal admuiiiurators employed male md female 
workers* recruited Largely from among common law prisoners, 
paupers, cripples, orphans prostitutes, and women abandoned 
by then husbands, whatever their caste. They were paid wages, 
and those women whose eircuiiismnces were honourable were 
protected by royal decree: the superintendents were strictly 
enjoined to authorize such women to work at home and allow 
them to bring along their completed work at dawn, so that no 
fine might ace them; furthermore the superintendents were 
forbidden to Link these viituuuR females in die lace, or to speak 
in them except in coftnectkm with their appointed ta&ksJ 3 * 

Megasthcncv had already remarked on the richness of India's 
subsoil F and noted the many ways in which its products were 
used. !U Thr working of mines constituted one of the State's 
monopolies and provided an important source of revenue. Two 
methods of titration were practised, some mines being under 
direct State supervision„ while others were leased to con- 
ctsaionaries; but, in tile latter case, the fees demanded by I he 
State were so high t and the sale of finished products su burdened 
by export licences and 3 hmi of similar penalties that tit esc 
coficessions were as effectively under the control of die State as 
ihe other enterprises* By ’mines'. Indian texts meant not only 
ibe extraction of metals and ore (gold, silver, copper, iron, red 
I tad, mercury, manganese, niicii) but also that of precious 
and sc nn-precious atones [ diamonds, rubies, topazes, sapphires, 
emeralds, lapis-lazuli, rock crystal and various other crystals), 
and induilnl pear Mis king aud fishing fur coral, tnotber-of-peirl 
and shells. They also mention quarries where stone was cut for 
building nr sculpting: sandstone, granite crystalline rocks and 
marble, ynd those from which i nuld be extracted unguenT* or 
cosmetics (realgar, in particular j p colouring matters and ingredients 
used in medicine. 
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The production of salt in all furms was also a Slat* monopoly. 
Contemporary texts list six different sources from which ir wan 
chimed salt couicj be obtained: the steppe (salt plain), the sea. 
natron (a soda found on lake-borders), alkalmcs* saltpetre (snurar^ 
calit) and rock-salt mines. Salt wus considered a prime necessity 
and often featured in barter transactions* especially those con¬ 
ducted with the 'savage' tribes. It remained an expensive com- 
moditv, carrying a high rate of duty; of the six iaxes applied to 
it, four had to be paid by the seller and two by the buyer. 

The forests, alio, were under Stale management, providing 
for the Stale's great benefit timber and precious woods which it 
used for its own purposes, sold to private contractors nr exported. 
Ail the other forest products were its property, too: the animals, 
who provided skins, fur. hoim hair (yaks 1 tails, for example); 
the elephants, who were used for hunting and warfare, and whose 
tusks were* of enurae* valued for their ivory J the roots* wild 
fruits, vegetable essences,, resin, honey, coconuts, and so on, all 
belonged to the Slate, Foresters were employed to Imik after the 
trees, supervise their growth, cut them down or replant them 
according to order*, and to produce the charcoal which was 
required in the operation of tome indmurtev 

The State extended its financial grip in olher directions. It 
reguhred gaming* levying a tax amounting to live per cent of 
the value of the premises where gaming took place, another tax 
oo all stakes, and a third on dice. It appropriated the goods of 
deceased persons without heirs, and all discovered lost property' 
and treasure in cases where the owner failed to appear or establish 
a claim within three years. Huge profits swelled the State coffers 
from a great number of taxes, confiscations, fines and penalties 
that varied according to the circumstances and the individuals 
involved. In wartime* taxpayers 1 rates were increased uni eI they 
might even reach a level of fifty per cent of their property or their 
profits; war funds were further supplemented by 'voluntary' 
donations and by the results of public subscriptions* by the 
seizure of properrv belonging to 'hereties 1 * guilds and religmus 
establishments, ami by private loan* from wealthy individuals. 

Generally speaking, The monarehs of ancient lndb appear to 
have exercised ttmdrration (except when pressed by necessity) in 
imposing this nil-embracing taxation system, thus following the 
counsels of prudence given by the lawgivers who recommended 
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kings to imitate tJit gardener who puts only ripe fruit, r The 
| C ecK which 'takes its food little by little* (the Code of Msuiu, 
VI1. Iiq). They made every effort to build up reserves and so 
avoid special levies and taxes, They granted temporary tax rdief 
of mni^ion, md evrn bans of material*, to encourage new 
iigrurul rural projects and the cultivation of virgin land. They 
were equally generous in the case nf bad harvest* <>r crops, Of 
if :i, particular community had undertaken some project of benefit 
to the general public. They gave privileges to districts furnishing 
men fur war service. To sum up; they tried to make the best 
u*c uf the country’s economic resources, allowed merchants and 
craftsmen to retain a reasonable profit level, and avoided imposing 
a crushing burden of taxation on the common people, except 
during exceptional dremittance* when reasons of distress' 
authAirucd them to use every possible means to replenish the 
Treasury. Apart from she quite shameful privileges enjoyed by 
members of the ruling classes, the financial policy seems to have 
beef I perfectly sou mb 


MONBY) W&GES AND THE COST OP LIVING 

In Yedic times, the unii value appears to have been the cow, 
or sometimes the measure of rice! we have no precise knowledge 
rtf the e^act epoch when gold and other precious materials wore 
adopted as standard units for transactions. Money, properly so 
called, dues not seem to have made an appearance before the time 
iif the ttuddha [pixth trrntury ur), It then took the form of small 
bars of silver, the heaviest of which (laiamdna) weighed just over 
one and a half ounces [nearly fifty gram*). This unit was sub¬ 
divided into a half, a quarter and an eighth. Silver coins then 
appeared, weighing jurt under half Oil ounce (nearly twelve 
griimrd and called parnf or Mrjapaifm* composed of an alloy which 
included twenty-five per cent cupper and five and a f*alf per cent 
base metal. The small coinage was of copper and coittbtetl of 
the rodjo (one-sixteenth of a pana) and the kdkinl (a quarter of a 
mtisu). The lowest value, worth an eightieth of a p<itta p was a 
shell rather than a coin, the kapurda nr kauri \ ("yprara moneki)* 
Finally, a gold coin, tarrying the borrowed Greco-Roman name 
uf dlmm r appeared early in the Christian era; according to con- 
tempnrary author* it was equivalent to forty-eight ptmrn (nr 
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sixtcen pieces of silver i »f ihe Gupta dynasty}- But these valuation* 
are necessarily equivocal, since dcsignaiions t values and weights 
change from one text to another. Each region p each dynasty, 
each king. each tribe, each temple and even each village used a 
different coinage; and it is very probable* also* that barter 
persisted as a practice long after currency had been introduced 
as a medium of purchase. Coins existed in a bewildering variety 
of shapes, dimensions and designs* 13 " round nr square* bearing 
emblems, divine or royal effigies, abbreviated insertptinns, etc. 

Tt Lb, consequently, difficult to reconstruct the cost of living 
during this period of Indian civilization. It will he worth while 
reproducing the following table from Kauplya 1 * 1 if we take into 
account the fact that ir is impossible to he sure whether or not it 
U quoting monthly wages and normal prices, nor whether these 
correspond to historical reality tu rather to a theoretical scale 
based on the social hierarchy as envisaged in that era. 

Fees and wages (monthly?) 

+8*000 pmos 
The chief priest 

The king's spiritual matter [AtMrya) 

The prime minister (mafttrin) 
r iTie royal chaplain (pimMti i) 

'The head of the armies (senaptiti) 
r rhe crow n prince iyinardfa or rdjaputra ) 

The queen mother 
The chief queen 

24,000 punas 

f rhc chief police officer 

"Hie guardian of the harem (kancukw) 

The chief of armoury and prisons (pritsnslr) 

The head of the revenue department (samdhartr) 

The royal treasurer (tatmulh&tf) 

12,000 putias 

The princes and their mothers 
The commander of an army (nsy^ka) 

The supervisor of manufactures 
The twelve coumsedors (timiri-pariteda) 
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The superintendent general 

Hie head of the border guard (imiapula) 

8,000 pamu 

The guild maatert {srt nhnukftyti or Irejfhm) 

The regimental commanding officers of the tnny (hadyai- 
varmtuamikkyti) 

The inspector (prvJetfri) 

4,000 punas 

The chief supervisors 

2^000 panas 

The commanders of war-di mots 
Physician* 

i t ooo pmm 
Fortune-idlers 
Barda 

Other roperriaora 
Professors of repute 

Between i h coo anti 500 pat toj 
Spies 

500 papm 
Trained infantry 

Scribes ami accountants 
Coil price of a slave 
Value uf an elephant (for jhtes) 

1 to pmjtm 

Wages of craftsmen 

60 punas 
Servant? 

Medical assistants 

Those performing statute labour 

50 puna* 

Cos 1 price uf a female slave 

Average cost of maintaining one man for a year 

24 partus 

Value of 3 horse (/or firm) 
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i a penat 

Value of an ox (fur fact) 

Wages of a cowherd (or else the milk of one cow out of ten} 

t puna 

Value of 123 prnstfuit of gTain (about 400 lbs.} 

Value of 300 palat <if oil (about seven gallon*) (for fact) 

About i paw 

Weekly expenditure of a workman 

1 mMfa ( 1 of a palm ) 

Price nf a truss uf hay 

1 hakim (-*% of a piuut) 

Calculation of the dailj expenditure of a workman (under both 
Mauiya and Gupta dynasties) 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE BACKGROUND TO DAILY LIFE 


Ht sate the tcorhshops thriving ah mg the royal road, the river 
jvrraaed Ay bouts, and maidens flirting with youths in the parks 
on tkt outskirti of tottm, 

Kalidasa, Raghtt [' amia, XIV, 30, 


THE CAPITAL, THU TOWNS AND THE TILLAGES 

The descriptions of capital cities typical of ancient India’s 
kingdoms all present a common feature; towns were built on a 
rational and well-conceived basis, in which the guiding factor was 
in variably a cosmo! tiyioi] theory ineorpnratinp symbolistic concepts 
baaed on religious and popular traditions. The plans were fairly 
uniform and applied to secondary towns and ullages w r eti, 
their essential principle being that the actual mjtlific of the town 
was unimportant, and could equally well be square or rectangular, 
so long a* its various components were identical in every case. 
Excavations anJ ancient depict in ns tend tr- confirm this quality 
of exact precision ill town planning, though not with such strict¬ 
ness as theoreticians might wish for, 

'Hie site for the capital was chosen on the basis of the existing 
pattern of rivera: it was mandatory to establish it dose beside 
one river, facing north not far from the right bank and sloping 
gently from west to cast, following the land's natural declivity. 
Whether square or rectangular. It had to fit inside outer walk 
whose orientation was determined with the aid of a sundial, and 
each of whose four sides faced a cardinal point. The area covered 
was sometimes considerable; the ancient capital of the Maury a 
emperors, Patnliputrn, for instance, had a perimeter of about 
twenty-five miles, 

During the Maurya epoch, the outer walls consisted of a 
colossal palisade made of huge tree-trunks embedded deep in the 
ground. Fataliputra was fortified in tins manner; fragments of 
its palisade are preserved today in the Patna museum, and their 
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gigantic height and astonishing state of preservation are equally 
impressive. 1 During this same period, thick walla of sun'dried 
brick were also sometimes constructed,, and at a later date burnt 
bricks were used, fitted together without mortar.* These ram pans 
were topped by serrated parapets along their entire length, as in 
Iran, backed by flights of steps and wall'Walks, and punctuated at 
intervals by watch-towers [perforated by loop-holes. 11 Each face 
of the fortified wall had its own huge gateway. 

The ramparts were ringed by a series of moats serving as main 
sewers; lotuses floated on the surface and ducks paddled along, 
while housewives came to draw the dangerously polluted water 
for use in their kitchens. A bridge, bearing the picturesque title 
of ‘elephant's nail' (haitituiitha), crossed the moat lieforc each 
entrance, though sometimes such bridges were replaced by plain 
earth-banks. In any case, they were preceded by one of those 
porticoes (loraturj, so specifically Indian, made of two pillars 
leaning slightly towards cadi other and joined at their summit 
by one or several arched lintels. Erected as symbols of victory 
and of welcome, they were made of stone, 1 or wood, or even 
embellished with precious materials and ivory plaques. In the 
villages, they consisted simply of two thin poles stuck in the 
ground and joined al the top by festoons of greenery. On holidays, 
garlands of flowers and leaves were suspended from the lower 
lintel. 

The town’s main gateway was a building in itself, with massive 
towers flanking and overlooking the actual gates.* Resting on 
a base of cemented bricks or open stonework, the buildings 
were two or three storeys high, and constructed of wood, bamboo 
and clay daub. Inside were arranged various official apartments, 
including those of the Loll-tollcolors; the windows of the offices 
were furnished with balconies and fitted with Is! I ice- work or 
finely fretwoikcd wooden screens. Interior stairways led to the 
Upper Storeys; the municipal granary was on the top floor and 
Jig hi was provided by gable- windows whose carved beams were 
decorated with paintings. The vaulted roofs were either thatched 
or covered with roughly baked curved tiles;* the joists were 
curved and painted; the crest of the roof was ornamented with a 
line of tapering, rounded projections fashioned from wood or 
terracotta; the doorway and fore-pan of the building were 
embellished with statues:. Near this imposing edifice, or sotne- 
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times on one of its roofs* was placed a bowl whose function was to 
'bring rain 1 and which had* no dntibi, a magical significance in 
relation to the foodstuffs stored in the granarv, 7 

ITie main entrance was high enough to allow entry to elephants 
carrying palanquins, and throughout the day 4 never-ending 
throng of tiiiscns sireafned in anti out. At night, the entrance was 
dosed by heavy wooden door-leaves rein Forced by iron bars. 
These leaves swung on thick stakes whose lower ends pivoted 
inside iron-retnforced sockets cut into the stone of the threshold, 
and when dosed were checked by a central stone stab set into 
the ground,* They were kept fast by two removable thick iron 
bars which fitted into slots cut into the door-jambs, 1 But* to 
allow passage after closing time, a smaller door was built into one 
of the two door-leaves, secured on the inside by a sluiing holt 
chased with a design and made sometimes of silver. In this vray> 
people could get in and out without there being any need to 
imluir the heavy main gate* The capitals security was an 
important matter and was meticulously organized at all times; at 
night-time or during wars, even the most innoccnt-sceming 
intrusions by unknown individuals or groups were considered 
suspect A curfew tvaa fixed for midnight Secret passages, 
leading from points inside the town to concealed egresses far out 
in the country T were constructed, so rimt spies might ply their 
trade, and those in power make a quick getaway when necessity 
dictated. 

Near the main gateway, facing east, there was always to be 
found a tall column standing by itself. It would be mode of wood* 
stone or iron, und topped by a sculpted group or by a wheel 
resting on a bell-shaped capital, recalling si mitar i.olumns in 
Peracpolis, This was a most important monument in the eyes uf 
the Indians, a symbol of victory and hospitality* endowed with 
both imperial and cosmological significance* 30 anti forming part 
of the sovereign's 1 regalia h Sometimes the sovereign 

had inscription* engraved un these columns; the great emperor 
Aioka made use of many of them to promulgate hta edicts, They 
may also have served as sundials The presence of such a column 
near 3 town, village or sanctuacj was evidence that that place 
enjoyed royal protection 13 with alt the privileges attendant upon 
such favour. This column was the object of popular veneration* 
being viewed as a theoretical centre of the earth and as the symbol 
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of universal royalty. Men and women honoured it gladly and 
regularly by walking around it in a ritual procession called 
pradtikfind: during thi* uircumamhiitotion, they touched its shaft 
with thrir riqht hand The touch of die hands of countless 
generations has rubbed tbrae columns smooth anti made the 
surface concave ,it the height cpf a man's reach. 11 

The town itself, inside its ramparts* was encircled by a bouleYard 
connected by a regular network of streets and tones crossing each 
other at right angles. This basic concern with urban development 
implied a concern with symmetry and proportion which remained 
partially theoretical, smee excavation* have revealed more frequent 
whims of design and random modifications than the official 
documents and popular narratives of the time would lead ente to 
expect. Tlii- accounts for the fact that the wr^rthy traveller 
IbOau-Ch‘uang was nUle. ro emphasis the tortuous windings 
of the «tmKH and lanes of the Indian towns he visited in the 
seventh century. The ideal plan, however, represented a quadri- 
toicnil divided by six main roads, three going from trjst to west, 
thr other three from north to south. These formed extensions 
inside the town of the great communication routes which con¬ 
verged upon the capita). r ilie traffic was in menduus, a panorama 
consisting of convoys of btdiock-waguni, caravans, long files of 
porttTi, nobles and dignitaries with their trains, troops of cavalry, 
groups of pilgrims md counties pedestrians. Th& constant 
flow of humanity wus supplemented by the ship* f boats and rafts 
making ihdr way along the adjoining river, some transporting 
merchandise, others carrying citizens on pleasure Trips. 

I he main streets wtre prsved with cobbles, and gutters ran 
alongside to carry off sewage water into the drainage trenches 
outside the town F J hese streets had to be wide enough to allow 
the passage of nobilities’ carriage with their four-horse teams. 
The royal avemic, coftnccimg the gat53 tn the extern and western 
wa® t bc most impressive of these nuiiti arteries- it led 
straight to Lbc centre of the city* where the royal palace's njtnpam 
Liml be flagged roof-tops towacd above the surrounding houses 
and could be t^eti from far away. The sixteen segments into 
which thr town was thus divided were each, in their turn* cut by 
a series of smaller streets crowing each other at right angles and 
burdened by houses; ulT these streets ran narrow, filthy, dark and 
often winding lanes, which served as mesas of access to the 
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meaner dwelling. These side passages were used by the members 
of the low castes and especially by the sweepers, who were so 
despised that it would have been considered intolerable to come 
face to face with one or to see one pass in front of the entrance-way 
tn a good-class house, Hsuan-CVuang slates that when member? 
of these caste had legitimate occasion to use the main thorough¬ 
fares they were obliged to walk on the left-hand edge of the road. 

In theory, each city interior should have been divided into 
eighty-one such blocks, bur no doubt this was only an arbitrary 
figure for ritual purposes. It does scem p though, that the capital 
was in fact divided into a certain number of ivcll-ddmed districts; 
lc-vt* even claim that each such district was surrounded by walls 
anil enjoyed a certain degree of autonomy* possessing its own 
wl-11 *, its holy place?! it? sacred trees and it? Eempte^ dedicated 
to local divinities. In such a scheme, each ca$te rs supposed to 
have occupied a particular district, and similarly* an entire 
section of the city, consisting of both dwelling-houses and shops, 
was ser aside for the trades and crafts. Every important town 
invariably had* too, a great expanse of ground reserved for the 
daily markets at which the peasants from the surrounding country- 
side *old their produce and products. The various guilds all 
possessed headquarters in the ^aou- district, The stalls lining 
the streets were separated from the living quarters by a courtyard, 
anil were fronted by a veranda* as they still are today . 11 

Crowds of shoppers strolled along in frrom of the shelves piled 
high with green vegetables, fruits of all kinds, candied sugar, 
cooked rice and prepared foods ready for eating* whose pungent 
odour? contrasted with the more delicate scents given off by the 
pyramids of incense slicks and sandalwood arranged on the 
perfumers 1 counter*. Elite where, jeweller* and goldsmiths cut 
and arranged precious atones* and polished different metals, while 
workmen fashioned bracelets of shell-work; tailors; cut and 
stitched garments; smiths hammered nut copper vessels; weavers 
worked their looms and sold materials. The garland-makers 
patiently built up their ephemeral works of art, threading heavy 
siring? of stetnless flowers interspersed with all the tinkling p 
brightly coloured accessories that set Lhe blossoms off. Pedlars 
and hawkers sold their trumpery and trinkets from door to dour. 
Here and there, the entrance of a tavern or gambling-den was 
surrounded by a knot of men of disreputable appearance. 


Ill 
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Tlic streets bustled wi ih activity. Beautiful ladies, courtesan* 
ur liable?., were carried pa*t in curtained palanquin as ulteir 
ttnrami ban led a way through the crowd, Rich and pour, delivery^ 
men and shoppers, hireling? and porters elbowed each other. 
I hr different COSiumt-s identified the wearers' rank or quality, 
The brown-skinned peasants wore loin-cloths and turbans, white 
their wives wore simple straight skirts and twisted their hair into 
a Large coil worn on the neck. The young nobles, dawdling 
Languidly, and ostentatiously adorned and perfumed, sheltered 
nonchalantly under a palm-leaf and bamboo umbrella. The 
braluuatis were half naked, their hair gathered up in a knot on 
top of the head, the sacred thread across their chest, a bundle 
and a gourd hanging from one shoulder, holding a stick to ward 
off evil spirit*’ they wore sun dab as a mark of precedence, and 
they, too, possessed an umbrdJa to emphasize their dignity; 
they ™inieiimes led a fighting-ram or a trained monkey from w hose 
antics they would make a little money. Sadhus ( religious rnetidi- 
cants) were also to be seen, almost naked, their bodies smeared 
with ashes; and emaciated beggar* bent double under the weight 
of some real or feigned misery; and snake-charmere and monkey- 
trainers in search of 3 generous audience; and sdtera of tame 
mongooses, Sprightly young servant*, neat -1 unking and carefully 
dressed, hurried past to deliver a private note or fetch a jar of 
perfumed wine from the nearest tavern. Buddhist monks with 
shaven skulls made bright patches in the crowd in their swaying 
yellow or garnet-red robea; they walked with downcast eye* for 
fear nt meeting a woman's glance, forbidden to them by their rules, 
l hey went from door to door in search of their daily food, but 
since they were forbidden to cross the threshold they contented 
themselves with rattling the Iron rings that dangled from the top 
of their pilgrim s staff; at this familiar noise, the charitable mistress 
o tlie house would hasten out and fill the monk's begging-bowl 
with rice. And everywhere there were housewives, carrying a 
1 cuing child astride one hip, buying provisions which were then 
placed in a basket with a handle tarried on the arm, or a plain 
b^kei ihfit was balanced on the head. 

A fen light carts (prmmhima) could he seen on the roads. 

^ were two wheeled vehicles, with roofs. made of brightly 
coloured materials fetched over hoop-shaped rib*, furnished 
inside uith soft carpet* on which the driver and passengers 
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squinted, ami equipped with screen* round the aides to protect 
the riders from the crowd 1 ! inquisitive glances. Drawn fay two 
hut locks nr horses, 14 they were used by the citizens for trips into 
the country and for town outings. 14 Occasionally, a parade 
elephant would pass, sounding with its knees the bdb hanging 
from cords attached lo its breast-strap, to warn people of its 
approach; or a two* wheeled eh a riot drawn fay four horses abreast, 
a vehicle which fell out of fashion after the third century; or 
else a group nf horsemen kitting comfortably astride hunting- 
saddles. 

The curious and the idle leaned out of windows to contemplate 
the constant coming and going and hope for some unexpected 
diversion or excitement in the street scene; perhaps a suddenly 
enraged elephant would trample its mahout, a ram butt a passer- 
by p ST a trained monkey escape from its owner, a hue and cry be 
raised after a thief, or a condemned man dragged along to his 
plate of cieaition - all happenings well worth popular interest. 

Further towards the centre of the capital were situated die 
residential districts. The building* here were larger and better 
built; several storeys high (though never as high as the royal 
palace), they presented an even frontage of whitewashed wall 
along the sides of the avenues. At the back, they all possessed a 
garden with a well or a decorative pool. These houses were 
usually neither attached nor even adjacent* but separated by 
extensive stretches of greenery bordered by tow walls with 
scalloped tops; 1 * tfacir entrance-way a were furnished with a 
portico similar to those preceding the city's outside gates. Fhese 
same districts also contained many public buildings, recognizable 
by their more ornate arch itectur^ which, like the private dwellings, 
all contained a domestic hearth. These buildings included those 
devoted to the town's health services, such us hospitals and 
maternity homes* and sansuortums for aged and sick animals. 
Then there were alma-bouses where charity was dispensed each 
day to the poor and to beggars, who were especially numerous in 
the largest lowna, unfortunates who wandered abroad, Jiving 
from hand to mouth, always un the verge o i starvation. Fhcrc 
were also rest-homes for the reception nf voyagers and pilgrims. 
Other buildings housed educational estibUshntimts in which the 
masters (dtrfrya) were lodged. 

In these residential areas might aUo be found several picture 
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galleries {citraiulaf' open to the public and frequented by it 
particularly during the autumn. They -were built with .special 
cate and skill, well lit in daytime by inatty windows or by open 
colonnades, and at night by masses of candles; they comprised 
several lialls, stairways, arid st refreshment-room with benches 
for the visitors, The paintings covered the walla of the main 
gallery {vitfu) and represented the celestial and divine world, 
illustrating the great epic pawns or reproducing beneficent 
astrological symbols. These galleries belonged to wealthy private 
citizens, sometimes even to prosperous courtesans (whosometimes 
decorated the halls themselves), ^ but were not as magnificent as 
the king s own art gallery in Jits palace. The Indian people were 
so enthusiastic in their apprcciatioti of pa lining and the plastic 
arts that there even existed mobile galleries mounted on wheels, 
which toured the countryside.* 1 

In the vicinity of the royal palace- one came to the areas set 
aside respectively for the courtesans, the professional musicians 
(who occupied a special category in the social scale), arid the 
royal offices. Here were to 1 m found the residence of the city 
administrator, the headquarters of the public scribe, the Treasury 
md ail the other State secretariate In these buildings were 
concentrated the administrative apparatus nf the kingdom and 
the capital. Presided over by a commissioner and a ‘municipal 
council T thr biter it&df divided into adnunistfativt’ sectors 
each of which wa* in charge of an official called a tdtSmlta: these 
sectors were subdivided tnlu groups of f jmiiics - from ten to 
forty - headed by junior officials, so-called ‘cowherds 1 {gopa). 
1 he royal edicts and proclamation* were announced by drummers 

t cy were published by rn&im of iiificrjpiiuns engraved on 
plaques of gold or copper fixed tu bamboo pt«t».« Finally, 
public security and discipline were ensured by the ‘spies 1 (cura) 
(w ursc complex role has already been touched upon), by the 
regu ar police force, by the guild militias and by the roval army 
ilsdf. quartered near the ramparts. Indeed, the capital resembled 
a stronghold, and soldiers patrolled the parapets d*V and night, 
armed with boww and with bnco.® 

But this somewhat forbidding aspect was redeemed within the 
^ity \ the existence, ihroughaut the tlifTcrcnt districts. i>f many 
green zones’ and a great number of canals, fountains, public 
bathing-pools, ponds, and natural or artificial lakes all covered 
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wilh lotus blossoms. Pleasure gardens, squares and public parks 
alternated with alleys bordered by trees and mango groves, 
behind which private houses sheltered. 

With its high surrounding mils, the capital gradually became 
overpopulated. Suburbs formed outside the fortification^ 
mostly poor and even slummy, inhabited by working people 
I best outer districts also contained the slaughter-houses |fww) 
and butchers' Ahupa, the cemeteries and the execution grounds. 
An 'expansion committee' wii occmionidly set up by the city 
administration to study the problems caused by the necessity for 
building more houses; but the concepts dictated by ritual com¬ 
plicated the question seriously, since tradition forbade the 
development of plots existing between ad to hung properties. 
The committee decided, in such eases, to authorize the construc¬ 
tion of a town outside the city limits, to be designed in accord 
with a pLm drawn up liefordiand, and to populate it with the 
overflow of lower-claM citizens who were cluttering up the 
capital. In this way, a whole ring of villages sprang up around 
the capital* each housing the members of one of the guilds upon 
whose products the city depended, especially the carpenters, 
sculptors and smiths. 

•Social activities were by no means confined within the city'* 
walls; on the contrary. In the surrounding countryside, ratensive 
stretches of land were aside as sports arenas where the people 
docked to watch their favourite sport, fights between animals 
Farther away* preferably in undulating country near the river 
running pa&t the capital* the royal park was laid nut; this covered 
;k great surface, ws planted with trees, bisected by a river, dotted 
with ponds and artificial lakes, and contained the king's country 
house** where he came to rest from the noise and activity of the 
court. ITUs domain served both as a hunting reserve, where the 
deer could roam freely, and as a public park, where the citizens 
would stroll in family groups* and perhaps spend the whole day, 
taking with them a picnic meal; and where girls would go flirting 
with their suitors, travelling there in dosed carriage*. Halts and 
pavilions* flying standards, were reserved for courtiers wishing to 
relax jnd enjoy themselves. In the most isolated spot* there were 
a few dwellings intended specially for monks seeking solitude far 
From the distractions of urban life. 

No other town in the kingdom attempted to rival the capital 
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city in spaciousness or sumptuouanesa. 'Hie small towns and 
viltaees followed a simpler plan, bui still obeyed generally ihc 
principal rules of the basic urban pattern. Three villages were 
similarly surrounded by walk, with great gateways which were 
dosed ji night; bin they possessed only two main avenues crossing 
each other at the centre, and it seems that the shoulders of these 
thoroughfares were usually rutted with dried mud. Instead of 
the large towns' system of open trenches, they usually had a lotus- 
covered pond or lake just outside the walls, where the housewives 
came to draw water with large copper vessels,** and where 
buffaloes wallowed voluptuously, only their heads and powerful 
boras emerging above the surface of the water.** All sorts of 
familiar tauna made their home in these bodies of water: soft- 
water crabs, fish, tortoises, cranes, water-birds, and the ever¬ 
present mosquitoes, all m which are frequently mentioned on one 
occasion or another in the fables and folk tales handed down bv 

the yalokiu. 

Village houses were lower and mare modest than town ones; 
their outer trails were covered with a mkturc of lime, earth and 
cow-dung, the last being considered a purificative agent. 1 * The 
shops were more like street-stalls, and the crowd that passed by 
their displays were of more humble stock; farmers returning 
from the fields, pushing ahead of them a small flock of skinny 
sheep; ragged foragers, grey with chuff, a sickle stuck through 
their beJl, carrying home imEe$ of hay tied around their liips; 17 
women balancing on their heads large bundles of forage rolled 
inside a mat, to be used as animal fodder;* 8 porters’ trotting 
along, luden with baskets suspended from each end of a pole 
carried across the shoulders Then there were artisans in the 
process of delivering their merchandise, pedlar* transporting 
fhnr gimcradcery in a bag, strolling players looking for a suitable 
p ace to present their turns, Cattle mingled freely with the 
hi man throng, Heavy wagons drawn by bullocks (gramoiakitia 
ergfhttdka) rolled along the main streets;** these were (as they 
still ate today) massive wooden constructions built bv the village 
carpenter.** who followed time-honoured traditions in the matter 
of design. I he body was relatively shallow, balanced on two 
large, heavy, creaking wheels with protnidino hubs. A shaft 
wuh a yoke at its cud was designed to hamai a pair of hump- 
backed bullocks, the yoke resting on their necks between the 
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nape and the dorsal hump; long ^fKjdcn pegs, carefujjy carved 
and painted, were wuclt through the yoke, one on each side of 
the beast's neck, enclosing it, with the additional mean* of a 
hdter. In addhion t their nosrriU tvere pierced and 3 card u-as 
passed tlirough them, this being intended as a cheek on rhdr 
fiety temperament. Their tails were carefully tied Hat against 
their Hanks, so that the swishing should nut innov the driver. 
1 he latter, squatting at the front of the wagon, his feet on the 
shaft, guided ibe team with the aid of a simple whip consisting 
of a stick and a plaited cord. I he?e vehicles were surmounted 
by hooped rib* covered by matting, and were used particularly 
for transporting grain at harvest tirm; aj the peasant's entire 
family, out in (he fields, sought respite from the hot sun by fitting 
under its awning. 

Apart from local and seasonal feast days (see ,pp_ 
rurnl existence offered only very rare detractions, and each day 
heralded the same repetitive rhythm of the farmers routine. 
\> hilc the men worked in the fields, the housewives went about 
their daily chores and artisans followed their particular craft. 
Peace did not invariably reign between villagers, or even between 
villages, and Rudd hist tales often me mi on the sometimes liilariuus 
and bawdy quarrels” which provided the only relief from the 
monotony of daily life, 

THE RITUALS Ot L CONSTRUCTION 

The construction of a dwelling, that basic unit of Indian society, 
required great attention, necessitated the help of astrologers, 
priests and carpenters,*® and involved the new owner in con¬ 
siderable expense, In principle, a house was built only on the 
occasion of 3 marriage, to found a new hearth which would 
shclier a new generation. Rut it was possible to buy one already 
built and even to own several houses. 

A few weeks before actual construciinn work began, a suitable 
site for Hie proposed dwelling was sought, the chief task hetng 
to find a piece of land which could be readily irrigated. There 
were several possible solutions to this problem; perhaps a well 
could be dug, or else a spring might be diverted and a cistern 

Up on four stones; gutters would also be dug so that the 
drainage flow would be to the north of the house's bedroom. 
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Every home had to have some kind of water supply accessible 
in order to preserve m own autonomy. 

The aatiirc of the soil was carefully stud fed. if bitter or *]>iky 
gT-tfBse$, or plants with milky sap P grew in it, it wni considered 
unwise to build on it; but if it was covered with dtirbha grass 
(Cynadon dncfyhm) t one would be mtt to achieve raktlmesa of 
character there; fall, strong grasses would bestow physical strength 
cm the future occupants. Climbing plants and annuals were the 
most promising, because - by sympathetic magic - the future 
household would know prosperity and would He ensured many 
descendants and an abundance of cattle. 

Next! the soil's solidity 1 was tested in several different ways, 
depending upon local tradition. Under the priests' guidance, the 
men would dig a hole of carefully calculated dimensions. If the 
quantity of earth removed from die hole could be packed back 
into it easily, the ground was considered propitious. If* cm the 
other hand, the earth bad swollen as a result of being shovelled 
out and back again, and left a mound above the nutfacc after 
being replaced, the ground was declared unfit for budding on* 
In another region of the country, a ditch would lx* dug and filled 
wish water; if, after twenty-four hours, the liquid did not present 
certain wcll-defined diaincicn*tjes p the priests recommended 
finding a different site. Sometimes a piece of ground was accepted 
or rejected according to whether a flame lowered to the bottom 
of the hole burned or went out. 

One further criterion was required before the plot of land 
could be finally judged acceptable. The prii^t would examine a 
Iiandfiil of earth and submit it to four successive tests; first* he 
crumbled it between Ids linger* to determine its consistency; 
secondly, he placed a little on his tongue and tasted i U flavour; 
thirdly, he smelt it to identify its odour; lastly, Sic scrmiEii^cd it 
to define its colour. Each of these experiments was designed to 
be applicable to s particular casie; for instance. white earth was 
deemed suitable for the home of a brahman,, while red earth vras 
appropriate for that of a vdlow for a free man, and 

black for an outcasts 

'Alien all necessary condition* had been fulfilled, the priest 
solemnly assigned the land to its new owner during a ceremony, 
m the course of which a ditch was dug anti an uh tat ion ponred 
into it to ensure that the ground remained firm and stable Then 
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he premdii fired an adjuration designed to liberate the chosen 
plot from evil influences, in these wards; 'May the spirits, gods 
and demons leave this place and find other abodes. From this 
moment, this place belongs to . . giving the new owner's name. 
The ceremony closed with offerings. 

Now began the prep a ration of the still. It was broken and 
turned several times; then it was watered, various different seeds 
were sown and certain plants, supposed in bring fortune, were 
put in. For the next three, five or seven days, the growth of the 
plants and the height of the young shoots was carefully observed. 
After any weeds had been pulled up, the earth was turned over 
once again, levelled off, and swept meticulously with a broom, 
so that it should be absolutely 'pure' and might become ‘smooth 
as the surface of water* or Smooth as a mirror". 

From this moment, the ground was ready lor the construction 
work. The traditional plan and dimensions presented few prob¬ 
lems. And* while the preparatory investigations were being 
carried out, the carpenters hail been busy in the neighbouring 
forest cutting down the necessary number and kind of trees, and 
making beams and phnks from the timber. These they had then 
numbered in sequence, according to their place and purpose in 
the building operation, so that they could be put together more 
quickly when the time came, 31 They had also taken into con¬ 
sideration the fact that many different varieties of Wood had to 
be included symbolically in the framework at appropriate direc¬ 
tional points, so as 10 avoid the possibility of dreadful calamities 
overtaking the future budding; fire, death, occupation by the 
enemy, eye diseases and other such catastrophes. 

For his part, the astrologer had been busy making calculations, 
and liad finally announced a propitious day for construction work 
to begin, according to the horoscope he had been hi tidying* Mow 
that the date wv derided on, the priest commenced a long 
preliminary ceremony, reciting various prayers and [Hiking offer¬ 
ings at one of the corners of the site. Soon after* smne of the 
labourers dug n firei hole at tht* point; when the cavity was Lncc- 
deep, the diggers moved off to a second corner, and the same 
ritual was repeated. These four holes WcfC the positions for the 
house's comer posts; eight more holes were then dug, two on 
each flide p and a ninth in the centre. A branch dipped in ghee 
was placed in each of these holes. 
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Kow ihe carpenters came into action. They first brought up 
to the holes made in the ground hieing east two pillar wliidi 
were to constitute the doorposts of the houses mam entrance, 
thrusting them into the holes already blessed by the priest, and 
filing them firmly upright. The priest then sprinkled them witb 
holy water. The pillar* of the sides facing south, west and north 
were erected in SUecetdoO, The central pillar, the last to be 
Installed, required i longer ritual tlmn the others, because it was 
ihe ‘ting pillar 1 (ttfmuftardfa)^ the one which was to support the 
roof is framework at its centre and would ensure the steadiness 
and strength of the whole building. The prim deposited an 
aquatic plant in the pit, then planted a few plant-seeds ar the 
bottom which he sprinkled with water milted with barley and 
rice: this offering was dedicated 'to he who is stable, to the 
deity of the habitat’. While the central pillar was being fixed 
in place, lie intoned to it: Tloid here firmly, o pillar, rich in 
burses and Lfi com*; hold here in security t making the melted 
ghee drip down; hold here solidly in the earth, prosperous 
and Long-lived in the mi dal of the prosperity of humans and 
animaU/* 6 

The wall* soon arose I set ween the pillars, with the apertures 
for door* and windows piping. These openings in the walls were 
carefully calculated that none on opposite sides were in direct 
tine; otherwise the house might be ’crossed by a glance'. The 
main door never faced westward, for this region belonged to the 
dead; it was furnished with a threshold made of a slab of stone* 
;i symbol of stability, and its placing in position was accompanied 
by invocations. The leaves of the doors were fixed as soon as 
possible, to bar the way to evil spirits. 

Once the walla were up. the superstructure was put in place, 
the framework being provided by bamboo crosspieces lashed 
together by sml cords During the whole of this work, the 
priest continually chanted invocations appropriate so cadi par¬ 
ti tti I nr operation. WIlca the bamboos were secured to the pillars* 
he declaimed: 'Climb up the pillar* a bamboo serving a* cross- 
pirv-.- 1 And finally, when thv ridge piece wag fixed in place lie 
addressed the ‘Lady Watching over the Housed entreating her 
to grant the future in hah hams prosperity, fecundity and longevity, 
in these words; Take your place upon the pillar, mighty queen, 
keep our enemies at a distance, may your worshippers Buffer no 
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malice or hardship, o dwelling, and may we, in good health, live 
a hundred autumns.*” 

Before covering the roof T mats were hung from the bamboo 
cross-picccs where appropriate, to divide tire living spate into 
separate compartments The position of the ritual heart3s u;ia 
prepared, as were those of the ahar where offerings; were made, 
and the alcoves reserved for statues of the gods. Finally, the 
roofers covered the bamboo framework with thatch secured by 
plaited straw thongs working outwards from the centre, 3n 
order to make the roof more waterproof, they reinforced the 
thatch with matting and plaits of reeds. There was no chimney, 
because cooking was done either in the open-air or under a 
separate lean-to roof. 

Wlven the building work was completed, it wns still necessary 
to guard it against any future evil influences. For this purpose, 
a plait of reeds inter woven with special herbs and pbnts was 
hung above the doorway. Also a fence was put up round the 
house, made of mat* tied together with cord; while the knots 
were untied, the priest declaimed; 'We untie that part of ymi H 
n house, which b knotted, we loosen your bonds and your knots,' 

Now at last the house was ready, 'flic owner made the rounds, 
touching the pillars one after the other, and addressing a brief 
invocation to each one: offerings were deposited at the fruit of the 
centra] pillar, dedicated to the gods of the trees 'lire ceremony 
finished with prayers and with rima! aspersions designed to 
ensure happiness and prosperity to the new inhabitants; the 
master of the house sacrificed a goat and distributed gif is to all 
those who had taken pan in the construction w ork 


THE HOME AND ITS ! IIANIG&ftfCi 

If seems probable that the kind of ritual just described look place 
prior to She construction of ali dwellings bin these did, uf course, 
vary tremendously in size and scale* According to whether their 
prospective owner was neh or of modest means, townsman or 
villager. 

The village hou we w as by far the moat common type of dwelling! 
and came closest to the description given above; il consisted of 
one single ground floor only* the floor of beaten earth* mud walls, 
a single donr. and rarely more than one window, the latter being 
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narrow And covered with a wooden lattice. The roof was made of 
palm-leaves, recti a or matting, hemispherical in shape if the 
walls were round, or, if the walls were square, either semi- 
cylindrical or pointed and two-sided. Its bamboo framework, 
struts and wooden cross-pieces, am! the dividing mats hanging 
frum it Were nil particularly vulnerable to the fire* which 
often ravaged the village^ under conditions where no effective 
counter-measures could be under taken. The damage caused 
periodically by the rainy season to the roofs and walls necessitated 
extensive repairs as smti as dry weather returned. The plan was 
simple, and consisted irminly of the bedroom, facing north., the 
pantry, and the room m which the master received his guests, 
llie furniture wus extremely sparse* rad there were no seats 
of any kind, since everyone sat on the ground. T Fhe chief piece of 
furniture was ;i bed with 3 wooden or bamboo frame, set on four 
shaped legs, and a framework of diagonally crossed cords: this 
base was sometimes covered with malting nr a piece of material P 1 
Rattan stands shaped Like sand-glasses, on which a tray was 
placed, ft^ok the place of tables and sideboards.** Domestic 
utensils 31 were restricted to pots of various shapes and sizes* used 
for storing the family pm\ision$ - oil, ghee, honcy p pimentos and 
spices- Some were made of copper, others of earthenware. The 
largest were slacked im top of each other, the base of one fitting 
into the month of the one below, the one on top of the pyramid 
being capped by a conical lid or by abowl turned upside down- 1 * 1 
The smaller pots were stored in nets that were hung from the 
ceding** bamboo cross-pbccs, to keep them free from impure 
contacts. None of the** pot* was used for the actual service of 
food, abuse ritual demanded that vessels from which one had 
eaten should be destroyed immediately the meal w m finished. 
Fur thiv reason, thick, wide leaves ^ those of the banan* tree, for 
instance - were used instead of plates, and disposed of after use 41 
When earthenware bnwlg were uscd f they were smashed after 
the meal, and consequently the village potter did a brisk trade in 
such receptacles 

While the common people lived in simple, even impoverished* 
domestic surroundings* city dwellers and families in easy circum¬ 
stances possessed more extensive and better built ho uses. 
Such houses were usually several storeys high, with two white- 
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washed fogadca s one opening on to si street or avenue by an 
entrance door furnished with a stone threshold and framed hy 
two stone benches, while the other looked over a private garden 
containing various mpplemenury buildings. When the owner 
was an artisan or a merchant* ihr street frontage would also be 
provided with shop premise* at ground level, Such a house w»a* 
ttt fact* a villa in the Roman sense of the word. 

The main building consisted (if several storeys whose height 
decreased progressively towards the top of the house. A veranda 
with columns shaded the ground floor and the others had balconies. 
The top storey* under the caves* used for storing the family's 
valuables and reserve provisions, wa* lighted by galile-vvindovvs 
whose brightly painted wooden frames could be seen and admired 
from the street. These attic windows were called 'pigeon-cotes 5 
(kapatapdliM)* and birds were, in fact, often depicted on the roofs 
of houses* symbolizing the Jove uniting the couple living there. 
Then there was the custom of hanging from the windows gilded 
Cages containing parakeets or parrots* brilliant in their multi¬ 
coloured plumage and bud with endless chatter. The roofs 
ihemsclves might be thatched, tiled or shingled. Some times, 
they were terraced instead, and die family could then come up to 
enjoy the coolness of the night air and watch the stars- # Ihe 
windows were masked by lattice-work screens, by mats or by 
curtains decorated with geometrical patterns; the windows were 
also often fitted with solid shutters, 1 * 

The different floors were connected by fixed or removable 
interior stairways fitted with hand-tails- fixed staircases were 
made of brick, strung marble or even (supposedly) rock crystal, 
while movable stairs were of wood inlaid with coloured Stones 
A considerable proportion of the house space was set aside for 
private rooms, consisting of bedrooms* sitting-rooms, halls con- 
mining fireplaces, a refectory or dining-room, and reception 
rooms. Texts allude to the existence of a secret chamber* 11 or at 
least a secret compartment, situated usually in the anteroom, 
above the entrance passage. The family treasure was hidden there, 
to be made use of only in case of dire necessity. It might alter- 
natively be buried in the ground, hidden in jars by the river bank, 
or simply confided to a friend. The hiding place was recorded on 
a gold or copper plaque handed down from generation to 
generation. 
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The house’s different rooms were separated by mats or by 
tapestries made of widths of cloth in various patterns sewn 
togethert hung from poles suspended about midway between 
edling and floor, they added thdr bright colours to those of the 
curtain* that hung in front of the doors, kept parted by curtain- 
loops* 4 * The floors were laid with polished tiles or mosaics, 
1‘rerieu* carpets envered this surface, '[lit; walls sometimes hud 
recesses built into them in which ivory' or metal statues were 
placed. The rooms were kept fresh and humid by an ingenious 
method: gogtets* long-necked vases tilled with water, were hung 
from ilie ceiling; the pomritv of the earthenware allowed the 
water in evaporate and helped to make the atmosphere less 
oppprishc, 11 T:.verv day, the rooms were perfumed by burning 
incense nicks in them, and by hanging up garlands of flowers 
irtif h> toons of greenery, 

Several annera were to he found in the garden: a cloister, 
pavilions fur physical exercises and games, another pavilion 
reserved for guests, one or more storerooms in which were kept 
the provbbns necessary for everyday existence, 47 a wine storage 
room, a cellar and stables. A kitchen was arranged under a 
shelter, tiled iitd rating on poles. 4 * There would also be an 
aviary, bird-keeping being a favourite family pastime. Finally, 
there were privies and, most important of all, steam-baths which 
were generally contained fn a separate building. These bath¬ 
houses were to be found everywhere, even in Buddhist monasteries, 
anti were hEgldy prized by iiic Indians, who churned* in fact, to 
be the inventors. 13 They were constructed of brick or stone and 
included ± basement, a ground ilnor and a second flour readied 
by an induct stairway. The outer walls were circled by a veranda 
or o liimti^ Inside, the walh and ceilings were lined with plaster¬ 
er fed animat hides. The ameiiiiicTi comprised an antechamber, 
rhen a room designed as .1 sudatorium, furnished with stone 
benches* arranged around a fireplace, then finally a subterranean 
chamber surrounded by flowing water, in which the bathers 
came to relax and enjoy the refreshing coolness, Nearby w r as a 
swimming-pool The bather first sat in the sudatorium, facing 
the lire whose heal soon made him sweat profusely ; from time to 
time he was douched with warm water. Then he washed himself, 
and finished off by plunging into the pool. In default of $uds an 
installation, private houses boasting a certain degree of comfort 
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possessed iii least a room set aside for bulbing, which guests were 
also invited to make Use of, especially the physician when on a 
professional visit 

At night, lighting was provided by little lamps (a wick dipped 
in ghee) placed in wall-niches. or by lamps suspended in □ 
frame made probably of metal P M or by torches held by 
servants . 41 

Business w as carried on solely in the shop in front of the house, 
and guests never penetrated further into die home than the 
reception halls; even so, the family's private life tended to centre 
around the garden and its outbuildings, isolated from the city'* 
surrounding bustle. The garden was looked after with great cafe; 
it contained a vegetable garden which the metres* of the house 
supervised personally and in which site grew the medicinal 
plants needed for treating the family's ailments. The rctu of the 
garden was decorated with spreading trees, flowering dinil md 
banana-plants The genera] effect wm ctihanctd by a few orna¬ 
mental pools whose sparkling surfaces were half-bidden by pink 
lotus blossomy A stream of water often ran along the bottom of 
the garden, permitting the daily ritual ablution? to be performed; 
and the garden itself was irrigated by a network of channels. 
Sometimes, during the hottest hours of the day, a revolving 
mechanism irtfriyantra) was set in motion which sent sprays erf 
water out a round it and so freshened the burning air. ta A swing 
was treed up in some shady spot, from a tree-branch or on a 
wooden dois p and adults as. well as children disported tlwimdvr* 
on it from springtime onward *.* 5 

The gardens were enhanced by the beautiful display of colours 
of the flower-border* and flowering shrubs: the a^okii (Sarnca 
indica), with a hiding orange or scarlet blossom, the pale blossoms 
of [he jfrijtt {AfBsda Itbltk), the sweet-scented kadttmba (Cm i- 
t vtmtm repmi), the scarlet kimiuka (Buifa /iwwfera), honey- 
scented jasmin, the white atimukta (Hipfuge mtidubfate), the 
fkampaka {Michdia champaca\ with its sweet-smelling yellow 
flowers, hibiscus {japd) t and many other varieties. Apart from the 
pleasant Bight that they offered the eyes, they provided a constant 
source of supply of fresh garlands and other adornment! for 
every member of the family l 

Each household possessed its domestic animals: cats, often 
depicted in the act of stalking bird* OH the rooftop*; peacock*. 
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gwse and parrot*, whose cries served as an alarm signal when 
snakes appeared: and mongooses, trained by men of low caste, 
which performed the invaluable task of mucking snakes, fighting 
them bravely and killing them. 

In these more luxurious homes, the furniture was more elegant 
and more varied than that to be found in rural houses, The 
bedroom of the master of the house contained a soft bed covered 
by a while bedspread, furnished with two pillows, erne for the head 
and one for the feet, anti surmounted by an elaborately decorated 
canopy, tiia mum was large enough 10 Contain, in addition, a 
divan and * small table on which were ranged unguents and 
cosmetics: on rnie side was a basket containing the garlands of 
tb/wera with which tie bedecked himself each day ; there were also 
containers of betel leaves and jars of perfume. These all had a 
part in his daily toilet, N'ear the divan, a cuspidor on the floor 
stood ready to receive the red expectoration caused by betel 
chewing. There was also another table* on which he could paint or 
draw, and wafl*ahdvra contained books made of palm-leaves bound 
between two hoards of carved or painted wood* A chessboard was 
in position near the bed, and a efjta (3 stringed bow-harp) hung on 
the wall 14 A bench* and a few cushion* strewn over the ground, 
completed 1 fie room's furniture, 


HEMGIOUS STRUCTURES A NO SACKED SPOTS 

The description of the background to dailv life would be m* 
complete without reference being made to the innumerable 
religious edifice*, attendance at w hich was an important feature of 
popular custom* During the preceding pages, we have alluded 
frequently to the religions bask of Endian society, and in the 
following chapter we shall describe the preponderant role that 
religious practices played in individual and collective existence. 
At ihk point, however, we ?hall consider dimply tlie forms of holy 
place? and shrines. 

During the epoch with which we are concerned, a tremendous 
variety <>3 $uch structures existed. Indeed, it i> remarkable to 
what a degree mental and physical forms bclnnging to extremely 
different stages of evolution arc to be found side by tide; this fact 
demonstrate* vividly ihe reluctance with which Indian tradition 
ha? ever consented 1o abandon archaic elements in favour nf mrire 
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recent formulas. For ihh reason p one witnesses a curious over¬ 
lapping of disparate forms. wmc of which should Logically belong 
To an extremely distant-even prehistoric - epoch, while others, 
on the contrary* denote m advanced stage of development, both 
in the field of beliefs and that of architecture, k would be wrong 
to imagine that the advanced forms characterize the mentality 
evolved m the large towns* while the primitive ones are typical of 
the mure backward customs of rural society: in the capital as in 
die villages, the perennial nature of traditions permitted the most 
demeniarv form of sacred place arid the most elaborately conceived 
religious edifice to ejtrst side by side. This phenomenon b hv no 
means restricted to ancient times; on ihe contrary, this ^amc co¬ 
exist t net has been perpetuated right up to our own eta, a fact 
which contributes gTcatly to the interest India presents to the 
historian of religions. 

The idea of the sanctity of particular spots goes back to Vcdism 
and beyond, expressing itself through natural dements such as 
knolls or rocks, a sacred tree, an upright stone, water in every 
aspect, or, in a more general manner, through a Lindicape* com- 
j>^ed of the$e dements* so that their coming together charac¬ 
terizes the privileged place and transforms it into something 
quasi-divine Liy a scarcely perceptible evolution, these essential 
dements were gradually transformed into n more detract whole: 
the tree became ihe sacrificial state, or even the royal column 
venerated at the entrance to all towns and villages; the upright 
atone gradually became metamorphosed into a phallus (Hnga) 
symbolizing the god Siva, then into a statue erected on a plinth 
or altar, which was itself the evolved form of the rock in the 
ancient acred “landscape*. Water remained always supremely 
sacred in every aspect nf worship; its fertilizing nature combined 
with properties considered purifying and even sanctifying. So as 
in protect the sacred spot or constituent parts of it against animals 
and evil spirits, they were surrounded, originally* by a wooden 
fertct\ then later bv a stone wall* and eventually the latter became 
die templets surrounding wall. In the same way* a shelter was 
constructed over the upright stone which Later was transformed 
into the grid's cells, and later still into a shrine. This logical 
process is generally that of all religious cults throughout the 
world; in India, its originality lies in the fact that all the stages 
persisted simultaneously. 
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A a a result, it was possible to nee in a single populated area a 
sacred tree surrounded by its fence, a domed monument of 
masonry (originating in the tumulus) called a rtupa, a pavilion 
containing the ritual fire or a live sacred serpent, and also one or 
several temples housing statues of divinities. In this way, 
manifestations of all (he stages of evolution of the sacred place 
could be found grouped together, at the same point of time, 
irrespective of the antiquity of their respective origins, or even 
of the religion to which they had once belonged. The cult of 
sacred trees (see pp. 154-5), w bich evolved from a very ancient 
fertility Ctilt, is a good example, in that it was adopted by Buddhism 
and became one of its fundamental themes; it was. in fact, while 
mediming under the shade of a certain fig-tree (the pi pal or 
Fi™t nligitua), growing in Bodh-gaya. that the historical Buddha 
received illumination ibodhi). Tius tree was the chief object of 
veneration for Buddhists throughout Asia, and the emperor 
Aioka lavished great care and attention on it, first surrounding 
it with 3 wall surmounted by a wooden gallery, then, twenty- 
tlircc years later, with yet another wall of brick and stone, so 
transforming the original sacred spot into a shrine. Bodh-gaya 
h:iij remained to this day one of Buddhism's most holy places of 
p.ignmage* But it is significant that there is also a stone slab 
there, near the tree, called the ‘diamond seat' (vajrdioitu ); this 
represents an evolved form of the stone or reck of the sacred 
landscape of nnaent times, and still semes as an altar for offer- 
ings.Not all sacred trees were honoured so ostentatiously, but 
even the humblest village possessed one, as did the capital' city's 
main district*, so th«c great trees, on the branches of which 
villagers or city-dwellers came to hang garlands,** were, with 
their surrounding carved railings (vedikd), • familiar sight through¬ 
out the country. 

lupufly familiar were the smalt columned structures housing 
the sacred fire or else the image of a gnd;‘* and the altar-thrones, 
of which the vajrduom of Bodh-gaya b the most famous example, 
upon which the god warn supposed to take hb rest, occasionally 
manifesting himself miraculously to some privileged devotee. 1 " 
In addition, there were many temples and shrines whose taller 
timbered structures could be seen from far away. 

The bat known to us are tile Buddhist shrines (ctrityd) whose 
smallest details can still he studied in the shape of the artificial 
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cava, excavated for religious purposes, which atilJ survive, and 
aiso the depictions on bas-reliefe and mural paintings. These 
cave temples were huge rectangular or npsidal constructions, con¬ 
taining a central nave resting on pilbrs, flanked by ade-aisles. 
Their roofs were bur rt I-vaulted, and supported by an intricate 
scheme of curved ribs; light was provided by a high, wide entrance 
with ^ hotscshoc-sb.iped gable-end, and also by dormer windows 
of the sa me type. The curv ed roofing, sim ilar to that of com mu tut) 
granaries, was set off by a line of crest-tiles that had been turned 
on a lathe. These temples were built in exactly the same way as 
the private dwellings of the time They were places where people 
met together and prayed, and where the faithful accomplished 
the ceremonial clockwise circumambulation {pradcthfittH) around 
a reliquary occupying the back of the central nave, 

l'hls reliquary* was simply a small-scale version of the great 
monuments erected out of doors, called stupas {dagdbas let 
Sinhalese), which remain today the most venerated of all monu¬ 
ments in those countries practising the Buddhist religion. It 
is most probable lliat stupas had a funerary origin, deriving 
from tumuli or even from the earlier Vedic tombs; later, they 
were set up over the ashes left by the cremation of the bodies of 
holy men or ‘universal sovereigns', over relies having belonged 
to them, as a sacred trust, to commemorate a miracle, to mark a 
sacred spot, or simply to gain merit for the person who paid the 
cost of building it. Over a period of time, Lite stupa retained the 
shape of a burial mound covered with a brick shell. 1 * Then it 
evolved, but kept its essential nature of being a solid edifice 
which it was impossible to enter. The dome (antla) rested on a 
square or circular base, which became progressively higher in 
Succeeding epochs; the flattened tip of the dome supported a 
square aedicule (hanttikd) surrounded by a balustrade, from the 
centre of which rose the stone umbrella {chattm), symbol of 
dignity, which was itself surmounted by a ‘rain pot’ similar to 
those placed on the roofs of communal granaries. 

Hie construction of a siOpa followed traditional rules. It began 
with the erection of four flights of steps, each of which was set 
steeply into one of the faces of the base wall. At the same time, 
the base was built up in three successive tiers. The dome was 
then constructed, of rough stones, rubble or pebbles bound with 
clay; it was often divided into sections demarcated by interior 
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garlands of flowers and greenery, and the walls were marked by 
the i in print of hands dipped in sandalwood as a symbol ol prophy* 
lactic magic ami of veneration.** At the hour* of the daily 
services and on the occasion of ceremonies and holidays, the 
sacred orchestra struck up its resonant music, just as it still does 
today. Gongs, clarinets, conches and cymbals, in a more or lew 
discordant din which could be heard from far away, reminded 
all the faithful that a service was taking place. 

This, then, was the extremely variegated background against 
which the religious existence of villagers and city dwellers 
unfolded, whatever their particular religion. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION 
IN DAILY LIFE 


The shepherds disported themselves, taking pleasure in sprinkling 
and smearing each other mth curds, milk , ghtt, tcatet and cream, 

Bhdgavata Purdna % X* v. 


In indent India* the entire life of an individual was subordinated 
to religious concepts, to the customs imposed by ihe^e concepts 
and to the superstitions which insisted that each single act, 
however unimportant, must unavoidably entail a good or bad 
consequence, P ITie teligious mentality of the people was highly 
developed, and so this state of affairs was not only freely tolerated 
but even actively insisted on. The pre-eminent position of die 
priestly caste of brahmans encouraged this permissive attitude; 
but it is true to say, also, that the brahmans were frequently over¬ 
whelmed by the sheer strength of popular enthusiasms, which 
imposed on them, whether they liked it or not, a number of 
chthonic creeds which their love of dogmatic purity urged them 
to reject. 

From the moment that he was conceived, an Indian belonged 
to a caste corresponding to a religious social structure. Further¬ 
more, he belonged not only to a caste but also to a "clan 1 {gotrd) r 
this lie of kindred being ratified by a sort of ritual communion 
(rrdddhd). From birth to death, he received a whole sequence of 
sacraments: those of infancy, h rah manic initiation, marriage or 
the eremitic state. Even after his death, ritual - w hich made him 
a 'father* (pitf) or ancestor — still bound him to his gotra and 
integrated him into rhe family's religious system. 

Apart from these fundamental modalities, each person's daily 
life was Jived within a framework of count less religious (and 
magical) acts* while the annual cycle of festivals provided the 
rhythm of collective life. 
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SEASONAL RITUALS AND FESTIVALS 

Rural life was accompanied by rites, some of which were repeated! 
at regular and close intervals, while others were only occasional 
or seasonal. F Fhe former were celebrated once a month, preferably 
on tbe afternoon of the day of die full moon, and took place in 
honour of the "fathers’ {piirl that is to say each family's direct 
ancestors, all of whom were presumed to reside in the sky, or 
sometime* in the air ur on a particular star, and who, in any case, 
ranked with the god*. So that they should not become hostile and 
w ould retain thdr nature a* father*, they were offered food 10 cat, 
n to balls, meat-balls (pinda) and cakes „ placed on the ground on 
beds of rushes. 'This monthly rite was supplemented by other 
ceremonies, conducted at full moon and at new moon, which 
included the preparation and adornment of oblations* the 
enumeration of ancestors, and various offerings. 

Apart from these specifically family rites, the peasant followed 
the rhythm of the season* with their dependent festivals. 

The new year began on a date which varied according n* the 
particular region md, indeed, from one century tu another, but 
usually coincided with the spring equinox. At this rime of year* 
a Spring-cleaning was mandatory, and private homes were 
meticulously cleaned, washed, rubbed with oil and fumigated 
with a mixture of fragrant herbs. Several festivals were celebrated 
during this period, all popular occasions. 

First of all, some time in February or March, there took place 
* kind of saturnalia (what is today called the HvU\ w the survival of 
a primitive fertility ritual, combining erotic games, 4 comic operas' 
and folk-dancing. During the course of these festivities, men and 
women of every etas* chimed each other through the streets and 
parks, armed with gold-painted syringes filled with water dyed 
red or orange, with which they squirted each other indiscrimin¬ 
ately . 1 Large urns filled w p ith coloured water were positioned at 
various points, to aPow the participants to recharge their weapons. 

During the same month, aL nightfall, a ceremonial wagon 
dedicated to the spring sun was solemnly drawn through the 
town or village* it* surface covered with iridescent and glitiering 
fabrics and adorned with masses of flowers. Carrying flaming 
torches, the crowd pressed closely around it in a slowly moving 
procession, accompanying it with songs anti rhythmic cries. 
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pelting it with flowers, rice Grains and incense, while an orchestra 
preceded if, beating dmm» and kettledrums loudly and blowing 
into cantilics with all their might. 

While the king was ploughing the first furrow,, amid great pomp 
and ceremony, on his own royal estates (see p. 39), the peasants 
propitiated their fields by sprinkling them with consecrated water, 
after doing this* they went through a pretence of sowing, then 
left the plouglishare lying on the fallow ground sifter sprinkling 
it, too, with water. On the following day* they made offerings nf 
melted ghee to the furrow {sitd} and to its protective spirits* 
white reciting wishes of vvcU-being and prosperity . As soon as 
the fields were ploughed, sowing took place to the accompaniment 
of certain rites, such a* that of throwing broadcast three successive 
handfuls of grain that had been dipped in ghee. This ceremony 
provided riser pretext for a feast on the eve of die mowing, after 
which the remains of the meal were added to the sacks of grain 
so as to assure, through imitative magic, the abundance and 
good quality of the crops. 

Two weeks after the Hot! spring festival, there took place the 
festival of the god of Lovc l Kama, an occasion which demanded 
massed Uhtinmarionw. And now. too* the swings which had been 
stored away the previous autumn at die onset of the monsoon 
were brought out again and set up in every garden, On the third 
dear day of the month of Caitra (March-April}, girls and young 
women competed with each other on the swings in honour of the 
goddess Garni; the higher they went* the bigger would grow the 
new shoots and the filter would be the harvest,* At the same time, 
in the brShmanic temple the effigies of the gods were placed in 
cradles and swung to and fro, a process originating in a \ edic 
ritual in which the officiating priest (Hoff} himself mounted the 
temple's swing to imitate the course of the sun* 

At the beginning of spring* too, effigies were constructed, from 
barley dough covered with wool, of a ran and a ewe p whose 
symbolic coupling would ensure that the herds flourished. 
Five oblations were also made, followed by six more on the first 
day of the first fortnight, and a votive rite on the sixth day of 
chat fortnight. And during tiiis period, a bull was consecrated 
and adorned* then let Souse. 

During May-June^ at the time when the crops were ripening 
and the cows were calving, the festival of the mother of the 
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spirits' (6/ivfd/wlr) ivis celebrated. ITiis lasted u w hole fortnight 
and was more of an orgy than anything else. Men dressed as 
women, and women as men, for this ‘mother of the spirits was 
an androgyne who was supposed to live in the waters uf the 
village's river. The whole population indulged in wild gesticu¬ 
lations, sang erode songs and abandoned themselves to sensual 
debauchery. 

There followed the processes of reaping, harvesting and 
threshing, each of which involved different ritual offerings, one 
to the ‘cultivated field’, another to the ‘queen of the moles and 
mice*, and so on. Insects anil harmful animals were combatted 
by various magical incantations. Similar spells existed to ward 
off the storms that threatened the harvest. The marking of 
flocks and herds took place at this time, also in a ritualistic context. 
During July-August, new amulets, made mostly of shellac and 
special herbs, were fashioned and replaced the old ones in the 
prescribed spots.* 

Finally, the eagerly awaited monsoon rains came. If their 
onset was delayed unduly, rain-making spells were chanted, or a 
twelve days’ fast was undertaken, or a rainstorm was simulated by 
swirling stalks of grass in a jar of water. As soon as the rains 
seemed imminent, every household raised the height of the father's 
and mother* beds by placing additional supports under Lhc legs: 
an offering of millet was made and. during a special ceremony, 
special fruits were cast on top of the other offerings, the whole 
constituting a rain-making spell. But the most vital precaution 
in this season was to avert the dangers arising from snakes, which 
became particularly aggressive as soon as they sensed the oncoming 
humidity; to this end, an oblation accompanied by incantations 
was repeated cadi day for four months, until the return of the 
dry season. 

During this period (August-Septtfubei -Uctober), one or more 
festivals took place, devoted to Durga; these comprised a proces¬ 
sion headed by the ceremonial wagon in which the image - if the 
goddess, sumpiumisly adorned, Itad been placed- The wagon 
itself was decorated with sparkling mirrors and with gaily link ling 
little bells; it rumbled slowly through the rain-sodden streets, 
between the specially bedecked houses, while the women and 
girls covered the effigy with flowers, handfuls of grass, unhusked 
rice and water. In some regions, according to Jain sources, a 
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"house of flowera 1 was then constructed on the mail] road and 
decorated with magnificent garlands. Everywhere, in towns and 
villages dike* beautiful designs were made on fint stretches of 
ground* using grains of rice 'of five colours'. 

At this time of year., eIjc Buddhist monks emerged from die 
retreats to which they had retired at the beginning of the rainy 
gossan in order to give themselves up to meditation. Now they 
resumed their interrupted missions throughout die country, and 
their yellow robes could be seen once again in die streets. 

During this same season, the festival of "Indra's standard 1 was 
celebrated* at least vicariously, everywhere A The presence of 
the king being mandatory, this festival was most brilliant and 
impressive in the capital itself. The ‘standard' was a tree, carefully 
chosen in the surrounding forests. a After it had been cut down, 
and its branches lopped off. it was carried with great ceremony to 
the gaily bedecked town, where it was set up in the main square, 
then adorned with white banners* small bdU, garlands, scarves 
of iridescent material* strings of bright trinkets and clusters of 
fruit of many different kinds Its decoration was accomplished to 
the sound of drum-beats und the luud f welcoming cries of the 
crowds and finally it was kept securely upright by ropes. It now 
became the focal point of popular celebrations, and dances, poetic 
songs, various kinds of juggling, and aspersions of camphorated 
water succeeded each other around it. On the seventh day, w hich 
coinudcd with the hill moor, the 'standard’ was lowered and 
carried to the river* where she current wuA allowed to sweep it 
sway * 3 

When the rains had ceased, the beds in cadi household were 
replaced on the ground* and the master of the house sal down on 
the house's earth-floor, on strewn rushes* followed by his family* 
who arranged themselves by order of age; a rite in propitiation of 
the ground then confirmed thU act of taking possession once more. 
During this season* an offering of bamboo shoots was also inade- 

At the beginning of autumn* sacrifice* were performed to 
ensure the prosperity of the herds and Andes, and offerings tif 
rice or millet were made at the same lime. Then came the harvest- 
festivals. The farm “Workers addressed their offerings to Use two 
guardian spirits of the plough, and each category of worker 
carried out similarly appropriate ritc$> And a ceremony which 
wrb basically i ritual of death ^vas pcrtomitd at a crossroads: 
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in this. were thrown op in the ait and caught in either of 
two baskets hung from the opposite ends of a pole; there had to 
be as many calces as there were members of the family, plus an 
additional cake which was subsequently buried In an ant-heap. 

During October-November, the autumn-festival or Feast of 
Lamps (the modem I'Jhdli) took place and provided a new 
pretext for public merry-making lasting three whole days. On 
the first day people bathed, purified themselves ritually and offered 
a libation in honour of the ‘king of the dead’, while temples and 
public places were illuminated. On the second day, a carnival was 
organized with music, dancing and games of chance; people 
drank slcoliol to a point of drunkenness, and visited prostitutes. 
At midnight in the capital, the king emerged without any escort 
ami mixed freely with the rejoicing throng. On the third day. the 
prostitutes went from house ro house, wishing good luck to the 
inhabitants. At the same time, the king distributed presents* 
And the Jay ended with a cattle-fair and with fights between 
animals 

These combat* were one of the favourite diversions of all 
classes of the population: oxen, buffaloes, horse*, elephants and, 
m particular, goats, peacocks and cocks were t ruined to fight 
each other. The betting on the results involved large turns of 
money, and the owner of a successful animal or bird could expect 
to win a handsome amount. This festival was accompanied 
by drinking feasts ’, 1 bacchanalian revels during which the people 
were granted a temporary exemption from taxes on alcohol, and 
everyone was authorised to distil alcohol for his own personal 
use during the few days that the excesses lasted. The entire 
population was given free rein to abandon itself to an orgy of 
meat-eating and drunkenness, People were overtaken collectively 
by a wiid gaiety, shouting, dancing - and, very often, quarrelling 
and coming to blows. The festival usually ended in disputes 
and more tragic events, resulting in innumerable broken anus 
and legs, ear* tom off, and murders aplenty, 

When the cool season returned with the winter solstice, there 
were fresh rejoicings, this particular celebration being accom¬ 
panied by music, dances and a procession followed by immersion 
tn the river, symbolic of fecundity. 

Then the cycle recommenced. 

In this manner, rural life was punctuated by rites and festival* 
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occurring at regular intervals throughout the year, supplememed 
by superstitions and magical' experiments. 

POPULAR CULTS, MAGIC hHft SUPERSTITION^ 

The invisible was as real as the visible to ordinary people, A 
great number of local and minor cults developed* some of tvhich 
achieved such importance that they were eventually absorbed 
into the brahma rite pantheon, and were even awarded a measure 
of recognition by Buddhism. The theory of the transmigration 
of souls, so firmly anchored in the Indian mentality* inevitably 
lent authority to the popular belief that there existed a whole 
category of supernatural beings whose malevolent or benevolent 
activities exercised 11 constant influence on the lite of individuals. 
The list w as extensive % there were familiar spirits ranging the 
surface of the earth every night, devouring the putrefied flesh of 
corpses, vomiting tire and interfering with sacrifices* malicious, 
cruel goblinei ■vampires who loved to cat raw flesh; female demons 
and wizards* ogresses - the Snatchers* who took possesion ui 
new-born babies and made them die; ghosts, too, who were all 
deceased person* that had succumbed to a violent dealli and had 
therefore turned into pernicious night-witttlcrc« infesting ibe 
gmund> the trees* the waters and the mountains. I hese fearful 
apparitions were Opposed by a series of more or less wdl-dbpo$ed 
guardian spirits which lived every where - in the towns' and 
villages' outer gates, in springs, rivers and hills, in crossroads* 
stones and boundary*posts, in trees, in subterranean regions and 
caverns, cemeteries and cremation sits. Even the domestic 
hearth contained one. 

The animal* vegetable and mineral worlds also funned pan of 
this latent, mysterious life. Rare stones served as habitaiiuits For 
certain spirits, and such stones might themselves be the result 
of the coupling of certain genii. Plants* endowed with a dormant 
consciousness and some degree of knowledge, possessed magical 
powers and curative virtues, and featured largely in religious rites. 

As for animals* they were akin to men* partly because* as a 
result of the laws of transmigration, they harboured a migratory 
soul, and partly because they were deemed to possess the same 
sensibility as men and the same capacity to express it. They 
often played a part in brahniaiuc mythology and in Buddhist 
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Hies. Among them, the cow was already surrounded by great 
respect, though not yet (he object of the cult which was later 
devoted to it; it was granted an important place in the semi- 
divine hierarchy because ail its products (milk, turd, ghee, urine 
and dung) had a part in ritual, llie bull Nmdi, the god Sba s 
mount, was one of the most august of all bovine?, and held divine 
status. Similarly* the horse was considered to be a sacred animal 
when it served as the king’s mascot, and the god Yi^nu incarnated 
himself in the form of a horse during the course of one of his 
'descents’ (ai-atdra) into the world of men; Buddhism also had 
its divine horse in the person of the Baftiuffw ilalaha, whose 
mission consisted in saving travellers in distress, 

The elephant was perhaps the nobleat of atl animals , for it was 
claimed that a cloud gave birth to it, Symbolizing strength and 
wisdom* stability and prudence, it had an illustrious repre¬ 
sentative in the brahman ic pantheon in the person of Ga^tis, 
son of Siva, elephant-headed and patron of intellectual*. Monkeys 
provided a constant theme for popular legend* in which they 
played the role of turbulent, empty-headed creatures, living in 
troops, commanded by brave chiefs, and committing various 
misdeeds which were, nevertheless, treated indulgently. They 
were also judged capable of prodigious feats. Several of them 
achieved lasting fame in brahmanic mythology, One such was 
the virtuous llamimanl, sen of tile Wind, a >olar hero and u 
messenger who flew ike an arrow through ipactr. llanumam is 
celebrated by an epic poem in the Ramayanaj he was the object 
of a cull in which his image was represented by a vaguely anthropo¬ 
morphic raised stone. 

Some other four-legged anim als were cither feared or dis¬ 
trusted: the donkey’s braying was baneful and it was itself the 
epitome of lubricity; the jackal was of ill omen; the dog was an 
impure and base creature, and a member of its speri.es kept 
constant watch on the infernal regions governed by the god of 
the dead, Varna. 

Birds were naturally assimilated into this supernatural world 
because their essential nature was believed to be celestial and 
solar* Wild ducks and migratory geese (ftamsu) symbolized souls 
journeying towards the moon. The crow, garrulous, inquisitive 
and greedy, was made responsible for transmit ting love messages 
and also for delivering oracles. The cuckoo {huhila) awoke 
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amorcnua desire* with its bnguormr* cries. The parrot, traditional 
confidant of young lovers, had the power to cure certain diseases, 
including jaundice, by transferring them magically to another 
object, And the partridge (cak&ra) had the reputation of feeding 
on the rav^ of the moon. 

Certainly, this was a world of very minor deities- But it was 
still a vital entity in the popular imagination, so much so that it 
was often confused with the human world + At any rate* if we are 
to believe contemporary accounts, it waa by no means rare to 
encounter a particular spirit materialized in human form , 1 its 
real origin being discoverable only by means of strange clues 
which constituted a sort of code of the supernatural In addition, 
these fanciful beings often possessed the faculty of assuming 
human guise, marrying human beings and procreating a line of 
descendants that was half divine, half human. 

Confusion reigned, and legends abound in the most astonishing 
misapprehensions The most celebrated, mistake- of all concerns 
the life of ihc Buddha himself: he was seated beneath the tree 
of UEilightcnment, after having jusi vanquished die dual assault 
of the demon Mam, when the holy woman of Buddhism, Sujata, 
approached the sacred tree to deposit a food offering near its 
trunk, as she did every day. Seeing the Buddha, motionless* at 
the foot of the tree* in the attitude of meditation, the young 
woman thought that she was looking at the tree's guardian spirit 
and marvelled that she was able to contemplate it thus- 1 * 
Undeceived by the Buddha, sbe realized the nature of the supreme 
being with whom she was confronted and served him joyfully. 
The fact remains that Sujaia was not otherwise surprised to 
encounter a guard bn spirit uf a sacred tree in human form. 
Doubt concerning the true nature of beings was, indeed, so 
commonplace that Buddhist monks were in the habit, before 
admitting 3 neophyte imo the community, of asking him the 
curious question: k Are you man or serpent (irthj'tf): so that they 
might exclude him if lie did not really belong in the human 
species. 

Once die reality of this supernatural world had been admitted, 
the Indians 1 highly developed talent for cLassilicntion set to wort 
di siding the gods and guardian spirits into various categories. 
There were the yaksas* who preferred to live in big trees* and the 
ndgas r who lived in caverns and subterranean waierai they are 
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dealt with more fully in the following pages, There were aLio the 
udyadharar, who hsd human form, were expert magicians and 
were specially adept at marrying any young woman whom they 
found sufficient!y seduciiw The gandkarvns were oelcstiaI singers 
and musicians Jiving in splendid cities, who wooed women 
{especially young, unmarried ones) and troubled the minds of 
men by urging them to indulge in wine, gaming and love-making. 
Their wives ami lovers, called epsaraset, were water nymphs 
whose beauty, created for the sensual delight of the gods, inspired 
passion in the hearts of all men who saw them, including ascetics, 
though they themselves preferred to choose their husbands from 
among warriors killed on the field of battle. It seems, though, 
that these nymphs were at the mercy of any man who was lucky 
enough to surprise one of them bathing in a river and succeeded 
in stealing her clothes. 

Although each of these semi-divine categories possessed its 
own characteristics, these fanciful beings shared some common 
features: they all hud a very long life-span bur they were, never¬ 
theless, mortal, vulnerable to certain wounds, and might even be 
captured by men through trickery. 

They were able to make themselves invisible or to assume 
human shape, and they understood the language of animats as 
well as all mankind's dialects. However, they were endowed with 
only relatively limited magics] powers, and most of them, for 
instance, were unable to divine the thoughts or plans of human 
beings unless these were spoken out aloud in their presence. 
They were organised in a fashion similar to human society, 
forming distinct peoples, possessing chieftains or even kings, 
living in towns and in palaces, making war and serving often as 
emissaries on behalf of their rulers bnth in the celestial and 
human worlds ,* 1 

The yakfas were perhaps the heat known of all these super¬ 
natural beings . 11 They were known by various epithets, ‘those 
who are not men' (amdnujaf), 'marvellous and mysterious entities*, 
or 'the hidden ones', and were sometimes confused with the 
'cadastral gods'. They constituted a curious army - fairly lovv in 
the divine hierarchy-commanded by the obese Kubcra, captain 
of lndra, king of die gods; their leader also had the tasks of 
distributing fortunes and protecting travel!era . 15 Ancient painting 
and sculpture depicted the yakjat under many different guises, 
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including that nf a horae’s head on a human foody; 1 * hut it seems, 
on the whole, that popular tradition had no very fixed ideas ort 
the subject. In any case, they were polymorphous, like most of 
their celestial colleagues. But Buddhist talcs provide a wealth nf 
information on the mentality ascribed to them, and on their 
habits. 

According to these account^ they preferred to choose their 
home in large trees, either in forests or more usually, in some 
lonely space on the outskirts of town or near Lhe burial-grounds - 
Installing themselves in the fork formed by the conjunction of 
the tree's main limbs, or in the cavities of gnarled trunks, they 
Fettled down to found a family after marrying a dryad Uke 
ordinary mortals, they cherished their children and hud friendly 
relations with other y&k$dt t with whom they exchanged touching 
conversation*. 

But they also possessed enemies chief among which were 
banyan trees and woodcutters Banyans* the giants of the forest, 
spread their vast, rooting branches ao widely that ihey condemned 
to certain death all neighbouring trees* deprived by the banyan's 
shade of the air and sunshine necessary for their own existence . 14 
Woodcutters were equally treacherous: it was all very well for 
them to warn die yakfit politely when they wauled tn cut down 
‘his' tree the fact remained that he still had no choice but to 
pack up and find another home. And this prospect seemed to 
affect the yatqas deeply. Tint so much because of the trouble 
involved tn moving to another tree {there w ere forests in abundance 
and, in any case, reforestation Was an important riuiul activity) 1 ® 
but rather because they were really an integral pare of the tree 
of their choice; being identified with it, its toss was a personal 
and grievous blow. It is for this reason that they apparently 
preferred to inhabit the sacred trees to be found in every town 
and village, trees Thai could never be felled by woodcutter*. 

An added advantage for the yaksM living in a sacred tree was 
that it provided an ideal observatory from which they could 
participate in everyday activities, and enabled them to indulge 
their fondness for admonishing and moralizing, and their penchant 
for making predictions. People frequently dime 10 consult them; 
in an unearthly voice sotmding like an echo, they gave their 
opinion p made comments and even acted ss arbitrators. It was 
known occasionally for practical jokers la have the idea of imitating 
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their supernatural voice so as to be able to mute lying pronounce* 
meats. One of these pranksters paid dearly for his imposture: 
it b related ihat he climbed into the tree occupied by a yafqa 
and got ready to be interrogated so that he could pronounce his 
fabe arade; unfortunately, the interrogator began to suspect a 
hoax and, wanting to verify whether or not he was really dealing 
with a yahsa, *et fire to the tree, knowing that a genuine yakfa 
would escape without harm - and the deceive t soon tumbled 
down from it, half roasted. 1 * 

The trees jn cemeteries, peopled by vultures and earrion- 
crmvflj also harboured vakfas* These contemplated the distressing 
scenes of butbib and cremations,, and witnessed the torturing of 
criminals at the cost, sometimes, of seeing I heir finest branches 
lopped off to sen e as state for impalement, 1 * 

The relationship between yak$as and human beings was based 
on a sort of mutual blackmail from which both parties derived 
equal benefit: in exchange for appropriate offerings, they were 
more nr less bound to grant what was asked of them. Their 
diems hoped to obtain from them honour, prosperity, longevity, 
all these being things that xheyahim were supposedly in a position 
to obtain for ihem. In addition, the yakfis (female yakfw} had 
the particular mission of making barren women fertile; 1 * but 
thcac dryads were not simply provider! of children, for they were 
al&» ogresses who were just as capable of devouring children a* of 
curing them of their childish ailments. 

To Gratify them, elaborate cuIl* were built around them.” 
Their trees were surrounded by wooden or stone barriers, to 
guarantee them against all externa! attack, and an altar was built 
nearby. The earth around the tree-trunks was carefully cleaned 
and sw-epL The villagers, chiefly the women, came often to hang 
beautiful garlands tin their brandies, hoping to persuade the 
vukfw to act in their favour They sprinkled ibc trunk with 
sugared water, milk or honey, and smeared it with red-coloured 
powden. and oik. Some made ritual fust rations by spurting 
water at the trunk from their mouth*. Offerings of cakes were 
placed <m its alrar and between its roots, incense sticks were 
left to sTttoijldcr t and tiny lamps were lighted. Then the petU 
tioncra walked respectfully around the tree, keeping it to the 
right and occasionally stroking its bark with their right hand. 11 

In return fur these attentions, the yaksas were expected to 
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render the services demanded, and if they go* Into the habit of 
accepting too many gifts without giving anything in exchange, 
the villagers did not hesitate to abandon them or, at least, hold 
aloof from them. On the other hand* it was dangerous to neglect 
them too greatly, since they often stood guard over treasure 
buried at the foot of their tree (and every individual hoped to 
possess it one day, with their consent); more important still, 
their very presence was a guarantee of ihc prosperity of the 
village in which they lived. Even so. it was considered perfectly 
normal to address them brusquely and demand immediate action. 
A discontented suppliant might very well speak to them in ^uch 
terms as, 'If you do not gram me the favour I have asked of you, 

1 shall have your tree cut down one week from now !\ a threat 
which must inevitably fill the y&kfas or the yokjb with anguish 
and prompt a spirit of compliance. On the other hand, if a 
satisfied customer promised them offerings, after having his wish 
granted, and failed to bring them, he could expect reprisals*” 

In the daily life of countryfolk, cobras or nagus also played an 
important part. In the days of Alexander the Great, the soldiers 
of the Greek anny which had entered India had been mightily 
impressed by the country's serpents, which had terrified them 
with their sinister hissing at die mouth* of caves and with Lhdr 
glittering eyes 'as large as Macedonian shields '. 13 The ttugas 
lived in the subterranean world and on the bed* of rivers and 
lakes, forming a whole population with its own nourishing 
capital, Bhogavatl (*The-Rkh-in-Pleasures'). lheir sovereigns 
had the reputation of being very powerful and very noble-minded. 
Communication between their kingdom and the human world 
was established through Lhc medium of caves and ant-hills* 
both of which occupied an important place in Indian popular 
tradition. 

The imgiit were sacred bring* whom it was forbidden to touch, 
and whose complex characters made them equally feared and 
adored* Their aggressive tendencies were proverbial, and their 
vengeful spirit made them quite capable, supposedly, of exter¬ 
minating an entire population, either by exuding the fatal poison 
contained in then fangs, or by suffocating their victims in their 
coils. They were abo capable of blinding people with their foul 
breath, or killing them with the fire of their glance: indeed, their 
gaze was so powerful that it could cosily reduce a whole town to 
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ashes, Yet* despite this, they were equally capable of coming to 
the aid of humans and could, Hie the yakfm t make women fertile. 
They also guarded treasurer buried in the ground, and awarded 
them to himuns (but were equally capable of appropriating 
treasures themselves). They were adept at assuming human 
appearance* and many nfigii (female serpenU) lived among men, 
arousing passions on account of their beauty; when night fell* 
however, they resumed their snakc-like shape, a transformation 
which must have demanded considerable skill in order not to 
betray their fearful origin. 51 The uages also had the reputation 
of "giving ratit*, fiiiKe they were chiefly to be seen prior lu the 
rainy season, when the humidity regularly brought them out of 
thdr lairs. The skin they sloughed Wifi supposed to have the 
power of granting invisibility to the one who picked it up* and to 
ensure him Jong life* or even immortality, since the process of 
sloughing oli - symbolh;ed the soul liberating itself from evil and 
the cycle of rebirths.. 

They wane, indeed, often considered as protectors of the 
domestic hearth, which* it was feared, might not survive if its 
tutelary strrpen! should disappear; consequently, food and drink 
were Ijid cut fur it assiduously. They some times assumed the 
role uf ‘presiding genius* in a particular village, in which case 
they were worshipped in daily ceremonies: the village built a 
smalt shrine for hs tutelary serpent, in the shops of a pavilion,** 
with, a well-sanded floor upon which the local people came 
to place offerings of milk {much appreciated by cobras)* rice, 
fish, meat, liquid preparations and so on. And, every day, the 
master of each house ho IJ made Lhetn an offering in his own 
home, Stfigms were raised to them, too* usually near the springs 
or pools of which they were the recognised protectors. Many of 
these sculptures can be counted am«ng the masterpieces of 
and cm an ; they icp remitted them generally iti the form of a man 
back to back with a coded serpent sprouting a number of hooded 
heads, the man holding a dbprium filled with ambrosia in his 
left hand* and pointing with ihe outstretched forefinger of his 
right hand towards the sky* in a gesture of appeal for rain. a * 
To conciliate them, the local inhabitants offered them water, a 
comb, perfumes or a mirror. Many spells and incantations 
mated, aa well, ±omc to attract their protection, others to guard 
against their attacks; a few privileged beings claimed to have 
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fib Limed from the tiagas themselves certain magical formulas 
endowing them wiifa extraordinary powers. 

Charm? and magical formulas diet, in fact, cover the smallest 
contingencies of daily life. With the onset of a headache, the 
sufferer hastily transferred the pain to the hills and forests. A 
yawn or sneeze called for a wish to he quickly pronounced; 'May 
steadFastnes? and wisdom inhabit me]’-' or "Long life la such- 
.md-such a person |' M - although such cveLsunations ivere perhaps 
m bereft of real meaning as when we say "God bless yon f or 'The 
best of health I 1 When a drop of rain fell on one, it was a sign of 
good luck; 1 * if h hv&s a bird-dropping! it presaged iLeppiness, but 
it was necessary to remove it without touching it with one's hand 
and then wash onesdf with water** 

People al&o attempted to foretell the future, If, for example* 
the owner of a herd was anxious to knovv^ during die breeding 
period, whether his animals were going to he fecund, he had to 
go outside the village in the &mall hours of the night, then, in the 
silence preceding dawn p yell three times at the top of his voice, 
[f any animal other than a dog or a donkey answered him, he was 
assured of a good year; if it was a dog or a donkey* it was a had 
sign; but if there was no answer it alb ihe experiment was invalid 
and had Lo be repealed the following year. 

Dreams occupied an important place in everyday existence, 
and it was nea^sary (u wash one's face carefully on arising, so 
as to ward off their potentially evil influence .* 1 And, to regain 
tranquillity of mind it was indispensable to have the dream 
interpreted as soon as possible* either by a priest nr a monk.** 
If the dream was judged baneful, the person who had dreamed it 
had to offer a sacrifice, make ei libation of sesame oil, or even 
make a substantial gift to the brahmans. Bad utiicris might occur 
repeatedly during tint: single day: when a dove perched on the 
ronh it was certainly the harbinger of some misfortune. Bad luck 
was presaged also by the presence in the vicinity uf the home of 
bees making honey or ants building their heaps; 1 * and it \va$ m 
unlucky sign when ihe right eyelid began to tremble nervously . 34 

The list of things that might disturb normal peace am! quiet 
and destroy routine was almost limbless. To ward off these 
dangers, the inhabitants of ancient India had at their disposal an 
imposing scries of magical practices which were infallible methods 
of keeping at a distance all the disquieting influences that lurked 
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everywhere. The most effective measure was to murmur formulas 
{mantras}, taken mostly from the domestic treatises {Gjkya Sutras) 
which provided Jong lists, das*jTying the spdU according to the 
problem they were intended to waive. In addition, a great number 
of Tnnre or Jess harmless stratagem* were in popular use when it 
was desired to grant blessings, to lay a curse or to compel someone 
to do something. And there were more or less complicated 
magical acts designed specifically to cure ailments, to induce the 
woman one loved to surrender to one, to ward off diseases of 
cattle* to bring success in a difficult enterprise, to vtin one's case 
in a law-suit or to come out lop in a business bargain, and in* 
numerable other objective*. Sometimes figures were moulded of 
day, wax, wood or edible paste, representing a specific enemy, 
and then pierced with a sliarp point* or burned, or eaten. 

TftiSip then, was the atmosphere in which daily life was con¬ 
ducted. These beliefs and practices were supplemented by the 
fundaments! rites to which all had to conform each day, and hy 
the sacred ceremonies which marked the important stages of 
existence. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE FAMILY 


Wift ¥ co utiwllot, companion in Ipnrte, hfit tried pupil in the 
arts of pleasure whom pitiku death has taken away from me. 
only you could say hot# much mare hr has taken from me. 

Kalidasa, Raghu Varna, VIII* 67* 


The life of an individual - especially in the hrahmanic caste- 
was encompassed by three fundamental soda! structures: caste 
(varya), ancestry { gotrd ) and family (Als k), We have already 
discussed that ui caste {see pp. 23-32) and we shall deal with the 
family at some length later in this chapter. Ancestry was quite 
as important as taste, perhaps even more $o t and the concept had 
some affinity with that of the clan, evoking perhaps the distant 
age when the Aryans had not yet totally lost their tribal character. 
The gotra claimed authentic or, more often, mythical ancestors, 
whose names were recited each day in the domestic ritual. To 
belong to a gotra was, to all intents and purpose^ the prerogative 
of brahmans alone* and they believed firmly that they were the 
descendants of the saintly personages of Vedic times. The 
kfatriyas and vmiyas could hardly have the same pretensions; 
nevertheless, certain members of these castes did dare to assert an 
exalted lineage, braving the ironic amuaemctu of bhie-blucdcd 
brahfitiijnss. As for the low castes, they had no right whatsoever 
to any amending line of this sort, 

The theory of gotnt followed the brahma^ throughout his life: 
it was recalled to him not only each day as he recited piously the 
ii&t of his paternal and maternal ancestors but also each month, 
during the hdddha rite commemorating these. 1 'This rite was 
performed by the head of every family, accompanied by his 
sons, grandsons and great-grandsons It consisted essentially in 
an offering of balls of rice or meat called pi nth, id dressed io the 
family head's three direct ancestors, father, grandfather, great¬ 
grandfather* and, in a general sense, ‘Fathers' (pitf) in general 
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in other mprds, the ancestors composing the family line. All 
the members of tlie^e past and present generations were t&fiindm, 
that is. to say associated with the offering of the pmda. The 
fan ii!v's whole unity and its principle of mutual aid was based 
on tltis monthly rite, for a mpindu could be sure of receiving help 
in case of need from those belonging to the same gotra as 
himself. 

It b certain that the concept of gotta played 4 very great part 
in the establishment of a family solidarity which might well 
extend to many blood relations and justify their presence being 
accepted in the common home, however great their faults or 
uselessness (sec pp< 189-90)* 

This same idea of goira assumed its full significance when a 
mmiage ws contracted: the woman left her own g&tm for good, 
to belong thenceforward to that of her husband, it was no 
lunger the names of her ancestor* ihal she heard mentioned each 
morning, a* had been the case while she lived wi|h her parent*, 
but those of her husband's family, of which she bad become a 
part by virtue of the marriage sacrament. 

Fidelity to the gotra^ then, was the very foundation of family 
unity and hierarchy, and the protocol to he observed was a matter 
of ritual as much as of custom. The behaviour of parents and 
children flowed directly from and the reality of the family 
marked each member with an Indelible imprint that he retained 
until the moment of renunciation, tf he took holy orders, or of 
death if he remained within the mundane world, 

ttralumijhm nbo propounded the theory that every man must, 
during the course nf his life, traverse four successive and essential 
^stages 1 (dirffjnm ); first that of imTuinm, which marked the end 
of childhood. Until that moment (the age of initiation varied 
according to the caste) the child did not yet belong to the Aryan 
community, remaining outside society on its ritual plane and 
hiving simply die potentiality of being worthy of his ancestors. 
After the initiation which enabled him to enter into the life of 
ritual with I hr rank of student {hrahmficiinn) t he attained, through 
the sacrament of marriage, the stale of house holder [gffmithn), 
thanks to which he in hh turn possessed a domestic h earth, 
founded a family and brought it up following sacred traditions. 
Tile third stage saw him renounce hi* worldly goods and with- 
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draw into a hermitage of which he became a member [v&naprasthay 
Finally, by an ultimate renunciation, he lusd to sever all relations 
with society and become an itinerant monk heedless 

of all contingency* concerned solely with achieving liis karma 
(sec pp 2 i—z) and so ameliorating his future rebirths. 

This ideal theoretical path* which orthodox braiftmins of ancient 
India sought earnestly and faithfully to tread, was complemented 
by a grejt number of persmed sacnimcEits {simskaTa)* -forty or 
more-which accompanied the smallest events of an individual's 
life, from birth to death* 

PREGNANCY AND BIHTH; INFANCY 

From the moment of conception, the greatest care was taken of 
the mother-to-be who immediately became the most enviable of 
women and was entitled to be surrounded by respect and 
affectionate ntcutiveness, 'Hie awaited child was considered as 
a guest, and we *hdl see in later pages that the rites of hospitality 
were iwt dissimilar to ihtr&e surrounding pregnancy (see pp. 
197-8)* Magic, of cmir&e p played iti part loo * 

The periled nf pregnancy gave rise to special attentions: the 
expectant mother was kept under observation by the family 
doctor, who had studied embryology and gynaecology (though 
purely in terms ot their medical nature) os well as pcdiatn% all 
these being 'sciences/ forming the subject of treatises and con¬ 
stituting part of classic Ayurvedic medicine. 

The expectant mother was persuaded to take special pre¬ 
cautions in Hitting dotvn, going to bed and sleeping; she was 
advised, in particular, to avoid standing up fur too long or eating 
any dishes which were too hot or too cold* too sweet or too add. 
Food was chosen for her that would make her well-disposed 
towards the child she was carrying. Anything that might possibly 
arouse regret or fear in her was carefully avoided, and, at ibe 
same time* she was forbidden to come near sick people. She 
dressed comfortably, perfumed herself with moderation and 
refrained from adorning herself with flowers whose scent was too 
heady. 

At the end of ihe second ur third month, she was traditionally 
supposed to develop m insatiable appetite, in which case everyone 
hastened to satisfy her least desires for fear that die might grow 
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too thin, or lose her beauty* or become unliappy and fall sick. 
She was even authorized to eat meat if the fancy took her* and 
then a servant would run to the slaughterhouse or t he butcher y 
shop * 4 

About this time, the expectant mother could try to divine the 
sex of her future child* One method; among many others* con- 
si;ted in having herself touched by one of her youngest children* 
with Ms head turned away; if Ms finger pointed towards a member 
or organ on hk mother's body that was designated by a word of 
masculine gender, it would be a boy fa good omen): in the 
apposite case it would be a girl.* It was also during the third 
month that the father undertook a ceremony wMch would ensure 
the hirth of a son (pumazami) Hu bought the seeds and plants 
needed for the oblations in this ritual, while the wife prepared 
herself by washing herself from head to foot and donning a new 
robe that had never been laundered. An offering of herbs ivas 
made by crushing them hi the household's ixdlbtQftc, taking care 
that the runner did not revolve in the wrong direction (from left 
to right). Theft, standing behind hts wife, the husband touched 
her right nostril with his right hand white rearing a ritual 
formula. 1 

At the onset of the fifth month of pregnancy, the future father 
offered his wife the ‘five ambrosias’ to eat, a mixture of sugar p 
honey> milk, ghee and curds that was the traditional offering to 
distinguished guests (see p* igy). Between the fourth and eighth 
month, the ceremony of parting die lutir {nmvnlaknr&na) took 
place. This was the moment, according to the e,xpcrt% when die 
child's members assumed their final form within the mother, 
when its heart became the scat of its tmders tending* and its 
conscience and sensibility appeared* 7 For this occasion, sup¬ 
posedly designed to ensure the child's security in the mother's 
womb, she otioc again performed a complete toilet. Her husband, 
standing behind her, tied around her neck a branch of udunAara 
(Ffcvr glomerate) Udcn with fruit that was still green: the 
symbology by also In the fact that this tree is rich in sap. With 
the aid of a porcupine's quill marked with three white lines* the 
husband carefully divided his wife's tresses, three times in suc¬ 
cession, by a very straight centre parting. After lliLi, he prepared 
her a dish of boiled rice containing setatne and ghcc, which she 
ate immediately* while the women of her caste sat around her, 
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repeating inierminably that they hoped she would become the 
mother of several son*.* 

Towards the end of her pregnane}, she was expected to become 
completely languid; her physical weakness obliged her 10 discard 
most of her jewellery and other adornments, 1 mi! her body was 
rubbed with ghee to prevent a miscarriage. Twelve days or so 
before the expected date of birtl^ the father began to observe 
the rules of abstinence and purification. It was considered desir¬ 
able that her labour-pains should start nn a lucky date. On that 
day, the wife retired to an isolated* purified room to foil the 
wicked plans of the gods who stole children,^ Meanwhile, the 
husband commenced the rites designed to favour her with a 
prompt and easy delivery: he filled brand-new, shallow bowl 
with unit r H then emptied it in the smne direction as the flow of 
the river at the bottom of hi* garden. He undid any knots 
he could discover inside the housc H Then he visited hh wife, 
placed a plant at her feet and a pot filled with water by her 
bead. After this, he touched her belly and sprinkled water over 
hen 

Meanwhile, a mixture of ghee, honey, water anti curds was 
being hastily prepared, so that the lips of the new-born baby 
might be moistened with it When ihc child appeared, and 
before the umbilical cord was cut, the father bent over him and 
breathed on him three times while invoking die Vedas. Then, 
in the presence of those assisting at the birth, he touched him 
ami offered Mm, in a golden spoon, the honey mixture which 
had been specially prepared, wishing his wisdom (tYi/a), 
prosperity, long-life, intelligence, physical power, and the pro¬ 
tection of the gods. Finally, he murmured low into his tar the 
secret name he had chosen for him in agreement with his wife, 
a name which would be revealed to the child only at the moment 
of his initiation and was known to no one apart from the parentis 
(for the ten Following days, the baby had no name at at! and was 
referred to by round-about expressions)* 1 * The father's next 
action wss lu pronounce a formula to prevent die child from 
being ill. from crying and from suffering, The baby was then 
either sprinkled or bathed with consecrated water and placed on 
his mother 1 ® lap, while a talisman of resinous wood wa* tied 
around bis neck and the umbilical cord was buried outside. The 
family astrologer made bis calculations and announced the detail* 
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of the horoscope to a scribe who carefully wrote down she 
predictions. 

During the ten Jays following fits birth, the child md hh 
parents remained impure and nunc of them was permitted to 
take part in religious ceremonies. On the tend) or twelfth day* 
a religious ceremony look place in which the mother was 
readmitted to ritual existence md the baby was given a name for 
everyday use- The father repeated this name several times in his 
scm h s right ear, wished turn, as he had done at birth, knowledge 
of the Vedas, intelligence and eloquence* then hung round his 
neck a gold coin threaded on a hempen cord. The husband and 
wife washed their heads and faces. The whole house was cleaned 
from top to bottom. Then, dressed in new- tin thing, as was the 
baby, they made offerings to the constellation under which the 
child was bom, and lo their own constellations. This last rite 
was repeated each month until the child's fim birthday. 

At four months, the child w to taken for his first excursion 
outside the house, during the course of which the father had him 
look up at the sun and then carried him to the chspct of the 
tutelary divinity. Soon after, he was offered his first toys. When 
he was six month* old lie was given hie first solid food {anna- 
prmana}. Ilia father selected the ingredient?, according to the 
qualities he wanted Isb son to po&sc^s: rice with ghee so that he 
nhould attain glory , ram's meal if he wanted him to be endowed 
with physical strength, partridge meat if he wished him to achieve 
saintliness, fish so that he should he gentle by nature. The 
father tasted the food, the child swallowed :i few mouthfuls fed 
him by his Father's fingers, and the mother ate what remained. 
The first baby gurgles, the first steps* the first intelligible words 
were ail celebrated with joy and tenderness. His safety was care¬ 
fully watched over, and % light burnt throughout the night by hm 
ride, a so-called 'lamp of jewels* {raitimdipu) intended to protect 
him from evil influences The lobes of Isis cars were pierced 
{htirnovedhima) to preserve him from sickness. 

When he was three years old* if he was the child of a brahman 
family, he was given a tonsure during the course of an important 
childhood sacrament called tiidnkmanad 1 This ceremony was 
conducted with a good deal of solemnity. First* the child was 
carefully washed and then dressed in au undergarment and a top 
garment, neither of which bad ever been laundered. A barber 
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waa summoned especially for the occasion, W regard being a 
jar fil ltd with grain. He set out the necessary instruments - a 
copper mzor h a mirror, &omc fresh ghee* and a cushion made of 
plaited grasses or .1 cake os' dried cow-dung!, ihc latter intended 
ab a receptacle fur the shorn locks of hair. While servant* pre¬ 
pared dbhes of rice* barley, sesarrus and beans* ihr mother sat 
the child on her lap. 'Hie father mixed hot and cold water 
rog ether 10 rite rtght temperature* and this water was used by 
the bar bet to wet the child's hair. Starting with the right-bund 
side of the child's head* after sprinkling a few leaves of Atria 
gross over tile damp hair and smearing ghee over it* the barber 
slvaved off the locks of Itair together with the grass, while admon¬ 
ishing the razor, aloud, not to do any Itami to its customer. The 
same procedure was folio wed with the left-hand side, and, Lastly 
the back of the braid; of couree he left a ritual topknot m the top 
of the shaved skull, arranging it according to tile particular 
custom of the child's own gotra^ As he cut the hair* the barber 
handed each severed curl to the mother who placed them carefully 
on the cushion or cow-pat. *Fhe belief was held that the hair 
was the scat of a man's vigour* *o> to prevent an ill-intentioned 
person frtm gaining possession of it, the mother buried the 
collection of dij pings in Lite fields or in the stabler* or in a 
river-hank* 14 'Hie offering of a cow for \i±i equivalent value) 
brought this solemn rite to a close. Thenceforward* the young 
boy cherished this topknot which must never be ait off, since 
its removal would symbolize Utter social disgrace (see pp. Z4-5}. 

During their earliest years, children were looked after by the 
mother and were subject 10 no kind of discipline. Hie boys ran 
about naked, their skulls shaved around the braided topknot 
which was kept In place at tbe front of the head by being encased 
in a small egg-shaped bag; round their necks they wore □ neck¬ 
lace of tiger's claws, or sometimes simply a cord from which 
dangled a dngle chw, w They built Mfid-oMta, 1 * whirled 
tattles 17 or beat two sticks together like dappers. As soon as 
they could walk* they pulled along little tarts j.u animals made 
of day* coloured and gilded, and mounted on wheels- 1 ® they also 
possessed windmills on slides* hooters made of rolled leaves, 
drums made of earthenware* and suitably child-sized bows and 
arrows. They were fond of playing at dressing up. The girls, 
already wearing adult female garb, dandled wooden or ivory dolls* 
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while the bop galloped around on brooiiBtick steeds, pretending 
they were ttsm-nre* 1 " Together, they threw and caught balls 
made of stuffed doth, 1 - played marbles, ^pun top? 11 and played 
at shop-keeping, paying for their 'purchaser" with shells* 

These children were petted and spoiled by their doting parents, 
who also looked after them very carefully t curing them of thebr 
childbh ailments according to established rules (which Were, 
indeed, more magical titan scientific}, adminki ciing vermifugal 
potions when necessary, and praying die dog-demons riot to 
seize hold of s heir children by provoking epileptic tits.” However, 
the children of poor families experienced none of this idyllic 
upbringing, on the contrary: they were obliged to work from die 
moment they knew how to walk properly, participating in the 
daily activities of the adults; the boys accompanied their fathers 
to the fields and helped tend the herd, while the girls helped 
the if mothers with domestic tasks. They were no leas tenderly 
loved, for all classes of Indian society cherished their children 
But, despite this fact, it remains true that, in very poor families, 
girk were ml viewed with favour; indeed, baby girls were some- 
lime* abandoned in some concealed spot, or even killed.** 

When a boy reached the age of four or five, he had to leave 
Aside his childish games and start learning the alphabet. This* 
too* was the occasion for a small family ceremony. For the MX* 
few years he was taught reading and elementary arithmetic, 
either by a tutor who gave him lessons at home (which was the 
case in brahman families and ill tile families of averagely well-off 
kjatriyaSi or eke by going lo the village school or the local school 
in his town. 

The school for giving elementary instruction was usually 
attached to the neighbouring brahminJc temple, and consisted of 
a house built as a tpiadnlatcral arnumi a central courtyard planted 
with a few banana* and mango-trees; the house served a bo as a 
home for the teacher. The classes were held in die open air. 
The teacher, rod in hand, sal on a low stool, Rurrounded by 
groups of pupils squatting on the ground. Each duld held on 
Ida knee* a small board, on which he traced, with the aid of a 
reed pen and a little pol of ink by his side, the figures and letters 
which the teacher demonstrated A cage containing a parrot 
w ould stand in one corner of tbs courtyard, and the teacher's m pi 
(see p, 314, note 54) hung on one of the walls. When the lesson 
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was over* the boy* had 4 recreation period during which they were 
taught wrestling ant! archery, Thh was followed by a rest period* 
when the children sat on stoob and recited bv heart whole parages 
from the texts that they had been taught earlier dmt day* 1 
But these were only preliminary exercises. As we have already 
meritioned* the child dkl not form part of the Aryan community 
prior to faia brahnoriic initiation, and was not entitled to ritual 
instruction* 

THE BRXHMA^lr INITIATION 

This initiation 3 * was restricted to the first three castes The age 
at which it w m undergone depended on the caste, being eight in 
the case of a brfihman, eleven for a kfafriya and twelve for a 
vwfya. It was a most important sacrament* called upmaytma or 
'second hirth\ and opened the way to the ritual instruction which 
was indispensable for a child if he was to become a grhmtha 
eventually. This, then* was the beginning of an entirely new life 
and was considered a most solemn occasion. 

It took place at various seasons, according to the caste: in 
spring for a brahman, in summer fnr n k^atriya, and in autumn 
for a vmiya* In the same way, the ritual varied for the three 
castes* that involving the briihniags being the most comprehensive, 
Since die day of the ceremony must necessarily be a lucky 
date, it was carefully fixed afid astro]ngieal cakulaticms. Early 
in the morning, the postulant completed a careful toilet. The 
barber shaved his dm 11 smooth all round the ritual topknot. Then 
he was given a meat. After thh he decked himself out with his 
finest ceremonial clothes sind accessaries. 

During this time, his future spiritual teacher {gum} - who was 
due to officiate at the ceremony and supervise its successive 
stages - had arrived, accompanied by his assistants, ail fellow- 
brahmans. He liad already celebrated a morning service. Now* 
parents* servant* and guests were grouped around the sacred fire 
to await die young boy's arrival. Near the hearth were arranged 
the objects necessary to hi* initiation: a atone (perhaps a millstone), 
a new garment, a black antelope skin, a sacred cord, a belt* and a 
cane made of patdin wood {Butea frondasti) ur biha wood iAeglf 
rruirmcfos). The gum had also ensured that their was a sufficient 
supply of logs for the sacred fire. 
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The postulant took hia place next tn hri future teacher; they 
both stood side by side, their bunds ebsped, and the gum tuoied 
his face successively cast and west. While murmuring appropriate 
formulas, be then invited the neophyte to mount the stone, 
stepping on to it with Ids right foot first* jnd pronounced the 
wish that the boy should remain a* firm and stable as the stone 
beueaih him, A tier thus, ihr guru removed the garment that the 
boy was wearing and made him knot arnmul his loin the new 
doth that hr had got ready beforehand, while using ritud phrase* 
to wbh him long life. Then he draped the sactcd "thrcatF 
(yapiofHTvRa} over the hoy's left shoulder, and under hh right arm. 
This cord consisted of three threads, each of nine twisted strands; 1 * 
the new initiate was bound to wear it throughout his life, and 
never to remove it or break it, under pain of a severe penance. 
Hie gum now presented the boy with bis belt, and knotted it 
three times successively around his waist- Finally* he placed over 
his new pupil's shoulders the antelope skin which was to serve 
him as a cloak and endow him symbolically with atrcngth and 
valour. 

Master and pupil *hen engaged in :i dialogue* during which 
their future relationship was defined. Cupping his hands, the 
gum had them tilled with water by one of his assistants, while the 
child said to him: 'I have come here to become a student 
{brahmacarin}. Initiate me, I wish to be a student, under the 
Inspiration of the god Savttf," By way of reply, the guru asked 
him: *\Vhm i* your name?' M am called — 1 replied the pupil, 
pronouncing in public for the first time the secret name given him 
at birth. The guru continued: "Do ymj descend from the gotta 
of the sage —?\ mentioning the name of the line's supposedly 
original ancestor, i do descend from rbe gofra of that sage.' 
"Do you declare that you are a brahmdrdriny T declare tliat I 
am a brakmatSrin/ Then the gum sprinkled the water that he 
hail been holding In Ids cupped handy aver the Imy T s joined hands r 
three times, while pronouncing Ids new mime and saying; 'I 
initiate you/ Immediately after thb, hr grasped the child's right 
hand between his own and murmured a series of mantrai designed 
to commend hb new pujiil to the gods, $a that they might bless 
his progeny, and endow him with strength, wealth, good health 
and mastery of the Vedtc science. Then he made the boy turn 
round in a complete circle while looking up at the *nn T thus 
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repeating the ritual which the father had carried out soon after 
his birth. Next, he touched the boy over the heart, expressing 
the hope that his new pupil should feci affection for him and Lbat 
their two natures might! prove well -matched. Then he asked him; 
'Whose hrafmutmin are you?" "Yours/ replied the child respect¬ 
fully. d am your guru, 1 confirmed the master, The latter turn 
walked silently around the ritual fire, with hk pupil on his right, 
touched him over the heart once again, and repeated the circling of 
the fine. Finally* placing his hand on the youm* initiate's shoulder, 
he recited to him briefly a list of the duties he would be required 
to perform during the ensuing months: keeping the sacred fire 
alight, drinking only water, helping domestically m the hermitage, 
forgoing any sleep during the daytime, and remaining silent until 
he Jiatl replenished the supply of fuel for the fire. 

The second part of the ceremony took place other immediately 
following the first part or, alternatively* one year later. In this, 
the initiate was taught the sacred formula (firyflfrf) which he 
would later have m pronounce during each doily rite when he 
had become a master of the house. Seated by the side of his guru, 
the new initiate said to him; 'Recite, if you please. 1 The master 
contented himself with pronouncing the supremely sacred syllable 
which comprehends all the others: 4 <5jm/* 7 Following the pattern 
of the ritual, the pupil continued: 'Recite tlu Saritr,' And the 
guru chanted the formula of the daily service: H L*t us think cut 
the lady splendour of the god Savcu [the Sun], that he may 
inspire your minds.' To complete the ceremony* the master had 
his pupil swillow three mouthfuls of water, then handed his cane 
to him and walked alone round the fire while the pupil heaped 
togs on it. 

The ceremony was over. While the guru was being presented 
with a cow (or its equivalent value), as well as the garment he had 
removed from his new pupil* the pupil himself bad left the 
assembly, dad in she antelope vktn and holding his cane high 
enough for its tip to be level with his nose* For the first time in 
his iife„ he was going to beg his food and that of his gum, □ gesture 
which he would be repeating daily from then on. In actual fact, 
he went straight to his mother who was only ran pleased to provide 
him with all the provisions he might require, but he still walked 
to die village afterwards in a symbolic quest for food- On return¬ 
ing, he repotted to Ins guru what he had been able to collect in 
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the way of offerings. Under the latteris supervision, he prepared 
their meal md f when given permission, ate. For the rest of the 
day lie remained siknL 

From now on, he belonged wholly to ids guru. Etc had to 
follow him Into hb hermitage* serve him Mddtioujdjr, and receive 
hU teaching attentively. It amounted, in fact, to several years of 
austere existence consecrated to celibacy and a study of the 
sacred texts, 


STUDENT LIFE AND TEACHING METHODS 

The younj! boy who had just been initiated and had received the 
liilc of foahtrtQfdrm or "brahimu student 1 liad, as a result* left Ills 
family to p* and live in a hermitage in cumpany with his guru - 
his spiritual teacher and, usually p ie\cd fellows tudcnia. 

Hermitage* of this nature were usually situated at the verge of 
a forest, in some peaceful, isnlatecl spot. They consisted of a few 
circular bamboo huts thatched with fronds, with n single door 
on a raided hearth* and lit sometimes by only a a mail square 
windows* In a suitable place, an area had been carefully weeded 
and Covered w ith surface of sand, to be fit to receive in its centre 
the ritual fire ami the small pavilion on columns which served to 
shelter it* 

The students were subject, here, to a rigorous discipline, 
within dir framework of which they received religious and 
scientific instruction. They slept on a litter of rushes* arose 
before down, end had as their first duty that of greeting their 
gum reverently by touching his feet, 11 They were required to 
show tom! and prompt obedience towards him* standing upright 
with their hands pressed together whenever they addressed him. 
The guru was not a tyrant, and made every effort to teach his 
pupils (he rules without ever misrepresenting the truth. 

Outride the many hours devoted to study, dm students 1 principal 
task vm in cut the wood needed for die sacred fire, w chop the 
logs min equally proportioned faggots, to dean the emplacement 
with their hands, to water it, and to gather from the hearth the 
cinders which served to execute pious marks on the face and body. 
Twice a day, morning and evening, the wood-pile had to he 
replenished; and they, as well as their master, saluted the sun 
twice a day t as it rose and as St set. It fell to them, also, to go and 
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beg their daily food, barefoot and clad in a dark-coloured tunic 
or an antelope skin. Their diet 'was simple and excluded both 
meat and hooey; during periods of fast, the) 1 went without salt 
and spices, and slept on the bare ground. They ate only mo meah 
a day, once in the morning ami again in the afternoon. Their 
toilet was to he undertakeo without complacency, and their hair 
wan not shaved but allowed to grow, being rolled into a coil. 
Like many hermits, they often wore a skirt made from a sort of 
fibre (talkala) obtained by crushing the bark of certain trees 
between two stones,^ ITiey were trained to become physically 
tough: they did not shelter when it mined, and had only thek 
antelope skin to protect them from cold and damp; when they 
swam across a river* they did not wipe their bodies dry afterwards* 
even in winter. The equipment in use ai the hermitage was so 
simple as to be rudimentary* consisting almost entirely of ewers 
lor drinking water, protected by filters to keep out insects* water- 
jugs for washing and cooking purposes, spoom for use in the 
sacramental rites, and a few axes for chopping wood, 

1 he greater part of the day was set aside for study. At the 
beginning of hia stay, the braJimacdrm learned to accomplish the 
rites of the samdhyd which were celebrated at sunrise, at midday 
and in the evening (see p. rijz); in die course of this first instruc¬ 
tion, he learned not only to redte the sacred formulas correctly 
but also to control Ids breathing, to breathe in and nut through a 
tingle nostril, to drink water in ritiiid fashion, to sprinkle holy 
water in the prescribed fashion and to pour libations into the 
ritual fire. After this, the gum taught him the Veda, proceeding 
fmm the point of instruction that he had reached in the tittle 
school he had attended as a small child, Uadi day the guru 
gathered his pupib around him to teach them the Veda, There 
might be as many as fifteen pupils, and die lessons continued for 
several hours at a time, while they aat nn the ground, attentive to 
his every word. The method he used consisted in making them 
repeat correctly after him, word by word, whole passages of 
sacred script. To ensure that thrir memory remained perfect* he 
used mnemonic techniques; each word was repeated independently 
then together with the word preceding it* then in the reverse 
order - and each verse was repeated once again before the follow¬ 
ing one was cackled. 31 Thanks to these exercises, tradition was 
transmitted orally, and accurately, from otic generation to another. 
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He taught them not only the Veda but al&o the contingent 
sciences necessary for a full understanding, that is to say, 
phonetics, etymology, grammar, prosody, litem hire, chemistry, 
astronomy and mat hema tics. These last three scien ces were 
particuLarly highly developed in India during that epoch, and 
proportiofiatcly far in advance of the general stale of knowledge 
prevailing in other ancient d vilttatkoia: by the sixth century ai> p 
Indian scholars already knew how to extract square mots and 
cute mots in the classic manner still used today; algebra ww to 
wide use, using sines, cosines and versiness* as well u quadratic 
equations with unknown quantities.^ Many other knowledges 
might also be communicated to the young students* including 
such arts as snafee-charming* demonology and divination. The 
kfalriya aL the hermitage wen., in addition, taught swordsman¬ 
ship and archery, ^ well a* die plastic arts* painting* music and 
dancing, all of these being activities normally forbidden to 
brnhinaps. 

Ac the same time, the guru did his best to instil into his young 
disciples the moniE rules of their respective caste* exhorting them 
to conquer within themselves all sensuality, anger, jealousy and 
greed. He preached sobriety to them, and forbade them to 
indulge in idle gossip* calumny* lying, frivolity or insults towards 
living people'. To this end, he taught them she principles which 
bad been set forth for the Ui<e of brahMttiwrm from time im* 
memorial, and encouraged them to apply ihnc precepts by 
grading his charges in order of their intelligence and amenability. 
To undertake successfully the weighty task of moulding the 
diameter of these young people* it was of course indispensable 
that the guru himself should be endowed Willi li solid Vedic 
culture and a faultier moral sense. Being descended from a 
family where teaching was a hereditary occupation, and having 
been brought up in the same way as his own pupils, he usually 
possessed the necessary general qualities and took hia role to 
heart. The means of discipline that he made use of were moral 
and persuasive rather than physical; he regarded corporal punish¬ 
ment a& repugniirn, am! had recourse to it only as a East resort. 
Also, he refused to accept gifts nf money or presents from his 
pupik, considering that it would he reprehensible for him to he 
beholden to those whose mentor he was, There did oust, 
nevertheless, bad mastera who not only demanded cash fees but 
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even ah owed favouritism towards thmc who paid them the 1 Arrest 
amount*. On the other hand, ji indent was entitled to take legal 
proceeding* aga.mii his guru, if he could prove that he had been 
maltreated. And, m any case, he wa* Free to leave his master at 
any time- 

tt was, in fact, quite common for a btahmocarin not to stay 
with one guru for the whole of his student period, but to go 
from one to another, learning from each what he considered that 
particular guru was best qualified to teach. The duration of 
these studies varied considerably- theoretically p twelve years were 
allowed for each Veda— which would have meant that a com¬ 
prehensive Vedi-c instruction would have lasted forty-eight years. 
Obviously, tills period was, in practice, comiderably less* -although 
students in their thirties were by no means rare- In any case, 
these years were not continuous the scholastic year lasted only 
five and a half months, or six months at the most, from July to 
January approximately, but even then the months of study were 
broken by numerous public holidays, Anri, in addition, any 
number of events provided sufficient reason for work to be 
suspended: thunder and lightning, eclipses,, front, sandstorms; 
or the birth of a child in the locality, a wrestling match, the death 
of the village chief; or any one of ^ scries of ^easorni] festivals, 
ff the most studious initiates regretted these interruptions, there 
was nothing to stop them pursuing their private studies during 
tile vacation, 

The hermitages were not the only centres of higher [earning. 
There were* in addition, several well-known universities where 
young brahman* went to attend the lectures of India* most 
distinguished professor*, The most celebrated universities were 
those of Trails (in present-day Pakistan), Baninas, and Karkhl 
in the south. These weft real university cities, containing several 
cluster* of college most of which were -subnidi^ed by charitable 
foundations or royal donations. The number of students living 
in these university dues was very high : in Banlms, for instance* 
there were as many as five hundred in a single college. The form 
of teaching followed the same rules as those that applied in 
hermitages or with private tutors* and the students performed 
identical ten ices for their particular professor. 

Apart from these brahmaniv universities, there were others of 
equal importance, founded by Buddhist:* and Jains. The most 
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famous whs the university of NalmdS, 13 in the state of Bihar 
i *cc pp, s^e-t), where no view desiring % q enter the Buddhist order 
were framed* bin which also taught the Veda, Hindu philosophy* 
logic, grammar and medicine. The most celebrated teachers rtf 
(he tin^e lectured there* and foreign scholar*, made long stays m 
the university, add mg to the ferment of intellectual activity. 
The monasteries and colleges covered a vagt expanse of ground, 
each unit being enclosed within its own outer walk And, for 
thirty or forty miles around, the countryside was dotted with 
hermitages in which several hundred students gathered each year, 
raising the total number of students in this whole great centre to 
some five thousand. Huge buildings and smaller pavilions served 
;is residences, kitchens, refectories* store-rooms and cellars; there 
were also assembly Italic and lecture rooms. Pools and artificial 
! ifcto hud been constructed to provide for bathing and ritual 
ablutions. A whole population circulated in the afreets of thb 
greiO conglomeration: laics of all ages, women (for some students 
were married}, and even children. The temples and sacred 
monuments which dominated the surrounding area with thru 1 
splendour were also places of pilgrimage, where marriages were 
sometimes celebrated. 

The termination Of >i young man's studies [^rrumirfana) was 
marked by a series of rites. There was no specific age at which 
his studies were considered completed; with the hatriya it was 
usually at the age of sixteen (but often later than that), since that 
was the age at which a young man supposedly started growing 3 
beard, Repeating rite ceremony of tonsure of his childhood, the 
studem hail ius cheeks shaved for Lite first time in □ ceremony 
with Ehc evocative title of 'gift of a cow' (gmluna) which was, 
equally, a sacrament . 111 Having proved himself and having com¬ 
pleted the normal number of terms* the student asked permission 
from his guru to leave him and become a matotka % "one who has 
batlied 1 . Having obtained his agreement, he had then to make 
certain preparations and acquire all the objects that would be 
needed for the- ceremony, for his master as well as for himsdf aA 
I nr each nf them hr obtained two sets of clothing, a turban* a 
pair 01 golden ear-ring^ a necklace with a precious stone, a pair 
of wooden swdak** an umbrella* a cane, as well as a garland 
threaded with seeds for massaging die body* unguents with a 
sandalwood bast^ pomade for the eyes, and a piece af wood from 
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a 'puie' tree for the sacrificial fire. Then lie bought a cow and 
assorted foodstuffs- to distribute to the brahmans. 

Wien these preparations were completed, the young man took 
a ritual bath which enabled him to assume the *iuile nf 
made a ritual offering of water, and performed an adoration of 
the mi n. The gum then invited him to sh down on a bullock's 
skin and proceeded to cut hi* hair and beard, hh body hair and 
finger and toe nails, making a mound of these dippings which 
he confided to a pereon considered well-intentioned towards the 
young man who buried them in a stable ur other appropriate 
place, as his mother had done on the occasion of the ceremony 
of tonsure w hen he was three years ultl. 

The young man then cleaned his teeth and performed nasal 
ablutions so that his mouth and nose should be ritually purified. 
After he had sprinkled himself with holy water and had sanctified 
the objects which he would be using from then on, he put on two 
pieces of clothing, and the necklace which was to ensure him 
long tife and health, 'llfien lie anointed his eyes* and put on his 
ear-rings, as a sign of double protection. After rubbing ht& hands 
with ointment, he passed them over his head to ward off head¬ 
aches, then over his limbs' finally he looked at himself in a 
mirror. The gum now gave him the turban, the umbrella which 
would thenceforward symbolize lib statu* as u lnaiatut because 
it was the symbol of the sky above his head, and, signalling to 
him to rise, a pair of sandals designed to lead him safely forward 
and protect him "from ah sides 1 . Finally he proffered him die 
bamboo cane which had the same protective diameter, especially 
against the wickedness of mankind and the rapacity of thieves, 

1 bus equipped, the student placed on the sacred fire dac Jotj he 
had specially chosen beforehand, lie spent the rest of the day 
meditating in solitude. 

Ibc moment of departure was approaching, but his first 
departure was only a pretence: he climbed into a buttotk-cmt 
after touching die yoke and praying that his own iinil>> would 
have the some force and vigour, and allow ed himself to be carried 
to the home of a brahman friend who had prepared a reception 
fur him. He was received with all the honour due a distinguished 
guest (sec pp. igy-S), After this, he returned t» his professor's 
abode to take final leave of him. The guru required him to serve 
him a meal composed of lib favourite dishes. The young man then 
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offered him the presents he had got Kftdfi Finally, he set off on 
the road leading to his own home Lit id family, being careful to 
take bift first step with the fight foot 

A* soon as he could sec the roof of his home in the distance, 
he stopped and made obdsanec. When passing through the door 
he paused to pronounce a formula of thanksgiving and to touch 
the two door-jamb* He saluted hb parents with appropriate 
respect and greeted the other member* of his family joyously. 
He was welcomed with honour and the village organized a splendid 
reception for him. 

In the normal course of things, he would marry immediately 
on his return and, from being a ind£aht t would become a gfAatfha 
(a "master of die house'). 

BETROTHAL AND MAJMUfSB 

Fresh fmm th - university, the 'twice bom 1 was, in principle, 
expected to found a family in his Dim without undue delay. All 
the principles with which he had been inculcated during hb 
years of study combined to make liim regard the future in the 
perspective of such a union, First, marriage (yivafm) was a 
sacrament and, as such, WSS a logical stage in the evolution of 
hb life: secondly, it transformed the mat&ka into a grhmtk& w 
representing the second stage of all normal lives, This new state 
would allow him to supplement the ritual fires with a new one 
(since marriage would authorize him to maintain oite Cm hb own 
account] and, consequently, to honour the gods to an evert 
greater extent. This, at leasts represents the mode of thought 
of the perfect brahman. but there were exceptions to the rule,, 
especially when the young man had an elder brother. The latter 
was bound to ensure their father's ritual succession, and had no 
choice but to take a wife as goon a* he returned home; but his 
younger brothers, who were in any ease not permitted to many 
before him, had the opportunity of enjoying .1 greater freedom 
for iomi time to come and of Leading a more frivolous existence* 
for, in the words of Kiilidiba, 'young people seek pleasures'. 

Marriage wm indissoluble, except in u few exceptional easts, 
where a woman's husband was demonstrably insane, impotent or 
felt into any other abnormal category* Divorce was permitted 
only in the lowest castes, and even then only during certain epochs 
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of unci cut times. Marriage being a ritual and ^acnuucrmH unirm 
at much as a sexual union, it could be negotiated only when all 
necessary conditions were met on both sidra: both spouses mint 
be of the same caste and descended from equally hmam arable 
gatw; and the Iiw of the 'dan 1 dictated, abo, that there should 
he no common ancestor in the mm familkV gtnaiJQgibs. going 

back, in either ease, seven geMfatioria on the paternal ride and 
five on the miittrmil side. 

Since these considerations were, ritually* of the greatest possible 
importance, it was logical for the parents to concern themselves 
very early on with the problem of securing suitable alliances for 
their children. Although gtrfo and boy* in Yedtc times hid been 
nlbjcvt to tew constraint* and were free to indulge in amorous 
intrigues without bdtig necessarily disgraced m a result, the 
evolution of mural attitude* since those times had resulted in a 
total prohibition of such rcfatipmhips in the epoch which concerns 
us in the present study. Previous eras had accepted the idea of 
girls remaining single (with an under cone of irony provided by a 
few commentaries), but such a state of affairs was no longer 
tolerated except lV>r the roost peremptory reasons, imdi an 
irresistible religious vocation. On die contrary T it was rccom* 
mended that girls should be given away in marriage before they 
became nubile. The lawgivers viewed the feminine nature a* 
being essentially perverse and ruled by imtinet, and feared, 
therefore, that o nubile girl would not have the patience to await 
the legal ceremony before satisfying her desires; by evading her 
parents' \vntehful eyes she might welt become enamoured of 
some disreputable young man and become pregnant and a girl 
who had lost her virginity was completely uumamagcsblc* 

The gm trip of flu; day put out lurid suggestions that some girls 
lapsed into pr^miition, other* practised lesbian vice*, and sonic 
even allowed abort ions to he performed on them, a crime con¬ 
sidered wnm than murder. All such bone conduct could only 
lead, sooner or later, to a state of mendicancy . Faced with such 
hV sombre picture, it was natural that parents should wish to marry 
off their daughters as early as possible: a further ecmsitieraiinn 
was that, unlike lioy&, they were entirety dependent on die father 
and brought him no financiiil recompense. Neverthclcss, h was 
usual to await their coining of age, although this varies consider¬ 
ably according to the author; sixteen, on an average, m the 
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but twelve according to Ivautily-i, and eight or twelve in 
ihz Coder* of Maim. But, generally speaking, it was never below 
the age of six* and it would at-ein that child marriages were Bit 
rarer than they were subsequently, from the Middle Ages 
onwards. 3 * Dtapiic die &upposed moral delinquencies of a certain 
number of young women, enumerated ;ibove t there h no doubt 
that the m- ccnatitutcd a tiny minority* and that moat young girti 
showed all the qualities that might be expected from die traditions 
in which they were brought up. 

In fact* while the boys were with their guru* learning Ihe 
Vedk science and solid principles for following a way of life 
based specifically on concepts of honour, the young girls were 
having m extensive literary culture implanted into them by pious 
tutors at home, or even by professor* at 4 bentuttge, where they 
might spend several yean. They abo learned various artistic 
itccumplidh merits, such a* pain ting, and playing the rmm Th dr 
mothers taught them the domestic arts of managing servant^ 
Looking secoftlittg to the rules of ritual, weaving and embroidery* 
and the supervision of the family garden. They were brought up 
to believe that a woman was only hi I tailed in motherhood, trained 
to show respect and obedience towards their father md husband!* 
assured that their parents mated only to see them happy; so, 
when the moment for marriage had arrived, they were ready to 
assume their new rule. On the whole, they were virtuous and 
modririt* intelligent and cultivated* capable of making their 
husbands happy; and one should, perhaps, not pay overmuch 
Attention to the irascible pronouncements of certain nusogynUtic 
Buddhists who ascribed all die ains tu womankind, chiming 
them to be mendacious. qiwrrci&omc, greedy, inquisitive ami 
capricious.., * 

Usually, two families started planning an alliance well ahead 
of time. The parents observed tilt niceties of convention through- 
out flic protracted negotiations, disdaining to discuss the master 
themselves and calling upon intermediaries to act for them: these 
would be dtber friends or near relatives, or simply professional 
'gi>-between*' (gkdf&ka) whose services were paid. 

The discussions dragged on. Both sides boasted of the quattti.es 
of the son or daughter they hoped to sec married, their perfect 
education and irreproachable conduct* their respect and affection 
for thrir parents* and lb dr healthy constitution, hampered by 
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neither infirmity nor deformity (either of which would have 
rendered them unfit for marriage). Then came the consideration 
of the financial term* of the future contract. In the families of 
hHShnums observing tradition faithfully, the provision of a dowry 
(iulktt) was* the responsibility of the girl’s father; this often 
involved the liquidation of a considerable part of his patrimony, 
but he was anxious to furnish the agreed amount, for fear that 
he should be accused of selling his daughter. 33 

While negotiations continued between the two families, 
mtrotogers were given the tank of studying the t\vu young people’s 
horoscopes, aided by lists of their personal characteristics that 
were supplied by the respective families. The esamituition of 
omens, the calculations resulting from the iistral conjunction, and 
the study of the young couple's physical nature all provided 
prognostications which the astrologers made use of in order to 
fix the date of the marriage ceremony.* 3 But. since several 
precautions were better titan one, the betrothed submitted the 
girl to a test which was considered infallible for demonstrating 
the kind of domestic existence he might expect to enjoy, were she 
his wife. He had had eight small balls of earth prepared, each 
coming from different ground. According to the choice she made 
when he staked her to take one at random, he knew itnniediafcfy 
whether, tor example, his progeny would possess bountiful 
crops or extensive herds; or whether hit. wife would turn out to 
be an inveterate gambler, or make long voyage; nr whether she 
would remain childless^ If she chose the ball made of earth 
from a graveyard, *he was destined to murder her husband. But 
if she picked the bsdl fashioned from some of the earth at the foot 
of the domestic altar, then they were both assured of a life ^of 
hrah manic brilliance 1 . And If her finger pointed to fbc ball of 
earth taken from a pool which never dried up* this was □ of 
ub-undance in all things* 

When agreement had finally been reached s the young man 
decided to go and ask bis future faiher-m-kw officially for the 
bond of his daughter. He introduced himself by reciting his own 
names first, followed by the names of all the ancestors in his 
gtitra t details of which* of course* had long since been provided 
to the girl*s family. After the recital, he asked for the ghTs hand 
in marriage, a request which the father granted without further 
com ment. Both of them touched a vase filled with water, in 
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which Jlerwen^ (toasted Stf&da, fruits ami even pieces of gold hail 
been placed, The father blessed hi* daughur by resting the vase 
on her head and wishing her wi dth and prosperity. Now Urn 
hr was officially betrothed, the you fig man relumed home, 
celebrated a rcfi^iim service ami made oblations 

Fnnn liib moment, preparations for the forthcoming festivities 
were hurried faryattL 9 The astrologer* delivered their verdict: 
the ceremony was to take place on a precise date, so that the days 
set nside for different rites should last exactly until the propitious 
day when the young married couple were abk to cohabit ami 
consummate their conjugal union for the first time. For his pari, 
the bride's father begun to build up the collection of jewefijify 
which would LCtutiiLUe a considerable part of hi* daughter'^ 
dowry. The nwitter had the house deemed fmtu top to bottom: 
and she concerned herself with assembling everything that would 
be needed if the many relatives and guests who would Ih: 
present on thi* occasion were to be received in a worthy 
manner. Anti ail the members of the household would have new 
and sumptuous garments made for themselves* as welt as approp¬ 
riate adornments. 

The young man's home was equally busy with preparations, 
as tercinomai robe- were prepared, and proitiuis for the bride 
and her family were chosen and set on one side. Tht bridegroam 
had already had .1 house built* within the precincts of the family 
property, which would be hU home after ntanriage and where )\c 
would soon welcome his bride. And the bride 1 * father had had 
an elegant pavilion eretted in the courtyard of his own house, 
under die awning of which the young couple would stand and the 
marriage ritual take place. 

The final preparations were jj| hand! its the favourable con- 
junction of stars recommended by the anri»U>gcrs approached, 
and on the day itself all wm* ready andthstwo families cijncentrated 
i Iteir attenuoti on the betrothed couple. 

The young man pul himself in the bund* of the women of hb 
house. They nibbed perfumed ointment into his skin and 
applied cosmetics. They adorned him with a lirad-ornament* 
necklace*. ear-rings, ami bracelets on Ki^ arms anil wrists. They 
clothed him m a magruiieeni brocaded robe. And, lost of all. 
they painted 1 caste mark m die centre of Ills loreliead, and then 
handed him the mirror. 
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The young girl, also, Wte surrbinuted by women of her house- 
hold, d! helping to prepare her for the ceremony, but in tier case 
they were all married women with living sons, for ihi widows were 
showed among her assistants. Well before dawn, an the day nf 
the ce ittmo w y » they had started budding around her. First ihcry 
rubbed her body with perfumed ointments and oil of sandalwood* 
adorned her with a garland nf dun o grass, considered of especially 
lucky omen, and wrapped a 1*eautifut silk skirt around her waist. 
In this state, she was led into the room where she was to bo given 
a ritual bath- While a hidden group of musicians played soft 
music, the women poured perfumed water over her body from 
gtiiibpluted jugs lien they dried her with interne, and dressed 
her hair, dividing it into two \t&ew& whose and* they tied with 
wool tassel*, waving ?weef-ttmdlmg flower* into the tress to. 
After her bath, she was helped into a white emtuute. Then her 
face fw made up with ydlow and white pastes, her cheeks 
dotted with aaiiron, and her lips cmpha&tod with red paste. 
The soles of her feet were coated with be and her eyes rimmed 
Thickly with black cosmetic. Finally* her jewellery waft put on, 
necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings h gu Id-chased belt, while she admired 
herself in a mirror. Her mother pttfsunally printed on lier 
daughter'* forehead ihe gulden mark which betokened mintage, 
and to taled around her right wrist the yellowMlyed woollen 
band or cord (tuzunika-rittra) which she was to wear for the neat 
three days. 

When she was ready, the bride walked to the domestic Altar 
to pray to the family's tutelary deity; then she went to pay her 
respects to die women of the household, greeting each one nf 
these older women in turn* starting with the oldest and so down 
the scale of age, while they in their turn overwhelmed her with 
good wishes, each one wishing her, in particular, that she should 
win her husband** undivided Jove. During ihi* time, a vegetarian 
meal wa* served to these bridesmaids, vrim then performed four 
dance* together, white food was presumed to the brahrrem*. 

By now, the hri deg room was ready at las?, and had set out for 
his bride's house accompanied by his parents and a whole host 
of friends, This joy<ms yet solemn proocssfon of people with 
their cotftvmu* <rf shot silk glinting in the sun* their sparkling 
jewels and their bright Sowers* waa accompanied by a band of 
uiuskhm playing traditionally lucky nirs. The bridegroom 
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walked in on appropriately dignified manner, surrounded by 
companions who held a parasol over his head and manipulated 
flywhiska. The road leading from his father's house lu dial of his 
Future father-m-law was gaily decorated; die houses were lie- 
decked with (lags,, and vase* (died with water were set before the 
doors; arches of foliage and Bowers, framing brightly coloured 
paintings, had been set up along the wuy, The whole village 
was in a turmoil; children came running and women leaned out 
of winduws or hastened to climb up to their balconies. Spectators 
threw dowers at the procession. 

The bridegroom and his friends were met halfway by another 
procession advancing in the opposite direction, consisting of the 
bridesmaid's truest?, and the two groups joined forces to make a 
massive collective appearance before the young girl's home. The 
bridegroom entered solemnly, to be received like a distinguished 
guest; a chair was offered him, water was produced so that Ire 
might refresh his fen, and the traditional drink of honey, rice and 
herbs was proffered. 

I he lung-awaited moment had at lost arrived. The bridegroom 
was led to the marriage pavilion which had been set up in the 
courtyard between the eastern door and the altar on which the 
nuptial fire would be kindled. A carpet bad been stretched over 
the floor of the pavilion, and a curtain divided it into two cross¬ 
wise. TJic bride arrived from the south, led by her father and her 
bridesmaids, while the bridegroom entered thr pavilion from Ihc 
north, and cadi sat on their respective ride of the 11111010 without 
being able to see each other. 

1 hose assisting at the ceremony clustered around. The 
officiating brahmans made a final cheek, to sec that everything 
* ii3 toady anil in place: tu the west of the fire, a millstone and a 
sieve containing grains of roosted rice; to the north-east, a jar of 
water; m little farther off. the supply of wood for the hearth. 'Hie 
ceremony began with the sound of the prayers which the priest 
murmured as the curtain was drawn back. Even now, the 
betrothed couple were not permitted to glance at each other. 

Tlic father [hen approached his daughter and, standing over 
lur as she remained seated, touched the top of her head with the 
point of 11 sword, in a ritual gesture of symbolically sexual 
significance. In a few words, he gave his daughter to her suitor 
without reservation, and then sprinkled a little water os tils 
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hands, the latter gesture being fnEdrtmn.il in India in ratifying a 
gift- In reply, the bridegroom promised formally to be pious 
towards his wife throughout her life, to secure wealth and pleasure 
for her, and to form one single being with her. ld This solemn 
promise bound the two For ever and made them man and wife 
from that moment on. They now received permission to look 
at each other, while the officiating bfUtmOQ hastened to state 
aloud, so as to ward off bad iuek F that the young woman Etud no 
power to east the evil eye upon her husband. To conclude tfthi 
first part of the ritual, the father and has new son-in-kw togeibtzr 
made an offering of ghee and rice in the nuptial fire. 

Then the husband approached his wife, who was still at the 
south-east comer of the carpet. Standing in front of her, he took 
her right hand between his own hands and munmired: T neissc 
your hand for th* Jove of happiness, 30 that you may live a long 
life with me, your husband. The gods have given you to me so 
that we may manage our household * The spectators watched 
him carefully at this juncture* for, if he took hold of her thumb 
alone it would mean that he wanted a $nn: if he seised her other 
fingers but left the thumb free it meant that he wanted daughters; 
while if he clasped her whole hand within bis own it meant that 
be would accept children of both sews with equal joy. 

The bride arose, and side by side the newly wedded couple 
approached the sacred fire Lifting a corner of hi^ garment, he 
knotted it to a corner of his wife's; then, joined in this wiy, they 
began to walk around the firr, keeping it to their right dnee it 
was j joyous ceremony. They circled i« three times, and each 
time that they passed near the millstone lying to the west of the 
hearth, the husband made his wife touch it with her right foot, 
enjoining her ritually to be as firm as the millstone and always to 
confront enemies boldly. Now the husband pronounced the 
beautiful marriage formula: ‘I am he, yen! are she, you are site, 
[ am he; I am the sky* you are the earth; 1 am the song, you are 
the verse. Come, we shall mam' and give children to the world J 
Loving, agreeable, joyful in heart, may we live for a hundred 
autumns T 

Holding a basket full of rice, the bride's father approached hi* 
daughter once again, while her attendants creased her hands with 
ghee, then poured some of the grains of roasted rice into her 
hands, as 3 symbol of prosperity- and fecundity. Going up to 
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the fire, >he muck four siicce*sj\r ottering* with this rice* keeping 
ber bunds nipped; then h!ic made u find offering, holding the 
sieve and throwing riec^grains into the flames. 

The husband now unknuded hia bride's Iidr; then they took 
seven steps together fc right Coot hr*t r red ting together the follow¬ 
ing prayer: 'Take one step for food, two steps for strength, three 
for increasing wealth, four for good fortune, five for children* 
rise for the vcasoiH, and in seven steps he my friend ! Ik faithful 
to ei id, Il* i m hiwt- many sons who riudl attain a great age ! 1 At 
each step, she scattered a link rice behind her* and the officiating 
priest sprinkled water it] the marks left by her feet, using rhe 
water from the jar which had been standing to the north-west 
of the fire anti winch was now being carried on the shoulder of 
an assistant; this ritual evoked the idea of seed being aowit and 
then made fertile by the rain. Then they stood still with then 
head# dose together, and the priest a prink led water over them 
1>olIi, thus consecrating ihdr union finally for life, while the 
a&atfams threw rice and oilier cereal grain* over them. The 
uffidaiing brahmans were now presented with gifts; m principle 
a cot* hut more probably its equivalent value. 

But the sacrament was not yet complete, and the ceremony 
far from bdn£ oven In fact, the ceremony was about to continue 
elsewhere, for the moment had come when the voimg bride tiiusi 
leave her own family and join that of her fauibarui It is said 
that at this moment *ke frequently burst into tears at the prospect, 
snd thtr author of die holy Ijtg Vtda had been prescient enough 
io compose +i rinistl fornmlu for ilwr use of river-emotional young 
brides, which ihrir hiisbiiiuk recited gently to them at that 
juncture: 'They [the eyes] wetp for e living person [instead of 
lot u dead person* as would be usual], tkf rejoice in sacrifice 
tihr sacrifice accompanying the nuptial ceremony]. Glory to the 
Fattens [pi>r] who have ™de that possible: [ Women are a joy 
to their husbands* so that their husbands may embrace them/ 
Thtm consoled, tb could devote her full attention to the wagon 
which was to take her away and which now required her presence 
u* perform certain rituals, Two while bullocks were standing 
near die vehicle, waiting to be harnessed She -approached the 
wagon smeared ghez over the pnkand the two wheels, and then 
ihruet fniil-hidcn branches through the empty sockets in the 
whrd-hubtt After she had done this, the pegs holding the wheels 
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firm were replaced in the sockets* the animals were harnessed, 
and the inside of the wagon spread with fine cloths, trajdv to 
receive the married couple. The nuptial fire t which was to pm vide 
the foundation For iheir own domestic fire, was transferred care¬ 
fully into the wagon, then the young couple climbed in and the 
vehicle moved off, followed by all the wedding guests. 

If the way back to the hu&band'a house togs too short, the 
wedding party might well lake a circuitous route, for the benefit 
of the loco I Cttbreory. In any case, the married couple had to pa\ 
special attention to road crossi ngs, rivers* luge trees and grave¬ 
yards, and recite prayers asking protection for themselves against 
all obstacles and evil influences, each time one of those feature 
came into view. In the streets, they looked at ail the people who 
were watching iheir passage, whether From windows or w the 
side of the road* and asked them, in a loud voice, to wish them 
good luck If* by chance, an accident happened, their first concern 
wa& to pile more logs on the nuptial fire and make an offering 
before proceeding on their way. 

The bridal procession arrived at last at the house which the 
young man had recently had built to accommodate hb new 
household. The brahmau women (those whose husbands .n;J 
sons were all still alive) were grouped in front of the house waiting 
to welcome Mm. As soon aa the bride and groom appeared, the 
officiating pric^i mng this hymn to the ucwly married coup!. 
'May all that is dear to you flourish here for you, thunk* to your 
forbears: Watch over this home us mistress nf the house, unite 
your body with this young husband here I When you arc both 
ripe in years* may your speech and actions be wiser He then 
invited the wife to enter ihc house, making sure that she stepped 
over the threshold with her right fool forward and without 
touching the door-step. The priest's next actum was to *ct up 
the nuptial fire in ihc extern part of the entrance hull ami kindle 
ili after which he laid a bullnds-skin to the west of the hearth 
and invited the couple In be seated on it. He applied a little 
ointment around the young woman* eye>, and die lottchcd the 
ends of her plaits. Then a small boy wros led in f a tine healthy 
child of brail magic; caste, and placed in iicr Lip. She gave him 
cither toots or fruits to hold in each hand* then stood him on 
the ground again. Finally, while she touched her husband with 
her hand, he put a log cm ihc fire and recited the iLHUes of his 
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gotT^i jhd the officiating brahiruwri anointed them ever their beam 
with ghee. 

And now the marriage ceremony was really over. The bride 
remained seated and dknt, with her ha a band beside her, until 
the came out, while the wedding guests chatted together 
gaily. Suddenly, one of the guests, scanning the sky as night fell, 
drew attention in a loud voice to the first star. After this* the 
husband pointed out the Pole Slit to his wife and she broke her 
silence for the first time, wishing them both Jong life and many 
children and grandchildren* The husband offered six oblations, 
pouring a little of each over his wife 1 * head, an action which was 
n symbolic assurance to her tJiat he would remain faithful. 

At this juncture they ate a med which had to be 'neither bitter 
nor sailed', boiled rice with curds. The husband first touched 
the foodstuffs with his right hand and then ate, giving the rest 
to his wife after he had finished. Morning and evening, they 
watched carefully over the domestic fire. For three successive 
nights they slept aide by side, lying on the ground* without 
coas iimmatin g the act of msrjingcL On the fourth day* the voting 
woman untied from her right wrist the yellow band which her 
mother had attached, and so Looked the final knot tying her to 
her own family. They made further oblations and offerings 
together. That night he recited to her this beautiful formula: 
‘United are our soubt* united our hearts* united our bodies, I 
pledge her my love: may our tics be indissolubleT And, kissing 
her> he added: ‘Be devoted to me, be mv com pinion. . * The 

honey melts, in my mouth, harmony dwells on my teeth. 1 

13iey now became truly man and wife, and prayed together 
that she should soon become pregnant. For ten days they did 
not leave the bouse. At the end of that period, thdr daily life 
resumed its norms! rhythm* his as "master of the house \ hers m 
a future mother. 

FAMILY LIFTS AHP ITS CON VENT 1 0N9 

J he family [kuiu} represented the smallest,, yet certainly the most 
importing Mid unit. Through the rulss that governed it, the 
family exercised a direct influence on the individual and deter¬ 
mined his behaviour, not only in the doily accomplishment of 
hi* duties but throughout his entire life. Tbm ktifa maintained 
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its ascendancy, in ibis way, from generation to generation, 
imposing durable ethical standards md a remarkable continuity 
of tra ditio n s , 

Prepared* from childhood onwards, to fulfil their family role - 
the boys to be eventual gjhastfm, the girls to become mothers - 
most men and women followed naturally the path laid down 
for them by ritual, diligently performing all their personal tasks, 
anti never transgressing the religious fawa which were to guide 
lhem until they died, 'Hie exactitude to be observed in each rite 
being a primordial condition {and the smallest action being 
included in each rite), there resulted that a constant and unflagging 
attention to detail was demanded of the individuals concerned* 
I hi*i obligati no provided a most effective protection against 
temptations or evil conduct, and a firm guarantee against any 
moral deterioration. Apparently, the moral rectitude thus imposed 
^ found Uwj oiirrouj, and people accepted so virtuous an 
existence with pious good will. 

Before anything else, the family idcnliticd itself with the 
domestic fire, the fire which burnt on the nuptial hearth and had 
originally been kindled in the house when it was new and had 
just been Occupied for the first time by (he newly married couple, 

! his fire was a constant source of care fnr the husband and wife 
for whom the flame burnt; they were bound to lend it carefully, 
aided by their eldest son as soon as he had been initiated, so 
dut it. should never go out* if, by ill chance, that happened, the 
Zfiuistha was obliged to practise one of the ‘expiations' {prdya* 
Utttii) designed for an accident of tins kind, 3 proceeding which 
involved tile carrying out of a long series of different expiatory 
rites, and necessitated the payment of fees in the priests charged 
with exorcizing this disastrous happening* Twice a day, shortly 
before the midday and evening meals, the family assembled in 
trout of the fire’s nil nr for the offerings which would be made 
h\ the head of the family (or, in his absence, by his wife) or by 
a priest attached to the household. In this way, the family 
affirmed each day the cohesion of all its members, reunited in a 
common ritual activity. 

But The: Indian family was ufren composed of a great number 

uidWduflh: fcir frum conflating simply of a married couple 
arid their children, ir usually included, in addition, a whole group 
nf relative and connections, further augmented by servants and 
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dependents, all of whom were eonriidered to he solidary member* 
of the family sod were subject tt> the sole authority of its head 
This Formula, for what might hr railed a 'joint family*, [prevailed 
nn every social level and represented perfectly the Indian way of 
lifCj based as it was on the ritual bonds of the It is still 

the rule in many Indian provinces. 

A family of that rutu_rc constituted a genuine ttttiU-scaLe 
cuhrav. A typical family would comprise the gfhmihn, hi* wife 
urn 1 their own children, of whom there were usually a large 
number' plus ail the mwterifi close relatives on the paternal side 
-ha uncles md aunts, his nmle and female cousins, hie nephews 
attd nieces; pins the adopted children (who were to be found in 
many farming), resident students (who were treated as children 
of the family), d\ the servants and slaves employed by the various 
adult members of these n roups, and finalSy the whole horde of 
workmen and eraftamcn living within the precinct* and working 
fur the entire household; in short, fifty people nr rim re. This 
small army of individuals fully funded the architectural scheme 
nf due family home, with its different buildings arranged within 
m eftdrdiag outer wall, 

Thi* tniscelEaneous collection of people was further augmented 
as a result of the practice of polygamy* as well as particular con* 
sidcnitiong result mg from alliances heEWeen different castes, and 
Through remarriages. Remarriages were not as rare as one might 
imagine if one takes into account all the exceptions provided foi 
in various texts. 11 Polygamy waa permitted in all castes, but was 
practised mainly by die ftfatrivu j, m main purpose bL'tiig m ensure 
male descendant* who would preserve thr gatru intact, and 
die continued existence -if thr intddkQ rite, Precedence was given 
the principal tvifc (The first bride, or the one of purest caste) and 
the second marriage wan n j under taken, accor ding to Kautilya, 
before i lapse nf time varying between eight ami twelve years, a 
period of time .sufficient to convince the husband tliat Ids first w ife 
wits unable to give Sum a boo. The matter could involve eorripli- 
caLitiim, when the order of succession was at issue (see pp. u a-14). 

The children bom Jmm these different unions were admitted 
by society under certain conditions. With some exceptions, their 
position in the joint family was equal. Parentage presented quite 
a problem, in view of the communal existence of several house¬ 
holds and the practice of polygamy, although those involved were 
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not particularly conrerucd by such details; children enlfcd all 
thrir fitlicr't wives 'mother‘ indUcnurimaiciy, and in the tdrne 
way cousins were referred to as 'brothers’. Dornretic tranquillity 
was an absolute necessity m these private conununiiw*, and jpdfs 
existed ec emu ft peace ami to maintain it, 12 

We haw seen the important place that children occupier) », 
family life, and the extern l« which pa refits cared tor their health 
education and behaviour. The eldest son played a pre-eminent 
pan because he was directly associated with the family rite and 
that of the gotm: being the father’s heir in terms of ritual law, lie 
Assumed the direction of the family when Ids father gave it up 
The adopted or ‘artificial’ son (krinAa) had equal rights, in thri 
respect, as a legitimate child, since a solemn ceremony had made 
him lose’ hia gotta and assume tint of his second hither. He hml 
thus entered into the latter’s .incest rul line and was as worthy as 
a true sun to celebrate the monthly office of the dead: the adopted 
von was, in fact, a substitute, 'a sort of magical creation uf a red 
■hiId jn the words of Louis Return. Adoption watt frequent, 
because the desire fur a son became an absolute necessity in 
lenus of ritual; even adults might W adopted the primary con¬ 
sideration. in at! eases of adoption, be ini; the adoptive child’? (or 
mim'd) 03 -Slc ami lineage. 

The treatment of girls varied according to the epoch, I n general, 
where a married couple’s only child was a daughter, she could be 
treated s* an eldest brother and enjoy the same rights so long ns 
Iter descendants were still minors; however, her son was bound 
to the gotra nf his maternal grandfather instead of continuing 
m his father's lineage, for which reason n was considered ill- 
■idvtsed to marry u girl [putfhu) 'without Eimlhcrs'. Although 
girls may sometimes have been considered as a sign of malediction 
m the lowest cast®, and were seldom desired, this was not (me 
nl high caste families, who welcomed girls as joyfully as they did 
oys. In such families, a girl's future maternal rote bestowed uri 
tier a quite ttthmEe imporEjiftce, 

Apart from children and close relatives, it was bv no means 
rare for the jmm family to act as host to some aid uncle, usually 
ii senile old sponger who was quite incapable of making himself 
iiecful in any way but lived in a corner uf the house and profited 
rum the relative comfort afforded by the community, without 
cut contributing much himself. This is a frequently recurring 
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type in Indian literature, where he is depicted as a lazy creature 
t>! broken-down appearance. « good-for-nothing with an amiable 
character; lie iva* treated with consideration and with the respect 
due to an aged relative, despite his obvious incapacity. 

All tlie members uf the family observed the some rules and 
obeyed a single authority, that of the grhastfm. He was, at one 
and the same time, the father, administrator and guru of this 
community. He ruled the family in the same way that the ting 
reigned over his kingdom: he exercised the same rights, submitted 
to the same restraints, and assumed the lame responsibilities, 
only on the small scale of the family group. 

Being the only one entitled to carry the gafra't patronymic 
name, he represented the entire family This obliged him to 
preserve intact a high personal morality which outd redound to 
the credit of all around him; inversely, the honourable behaviour 
uf each of his relatives rendered him even more respectable in 
the eyes of the social sphere in which he moved. For these 
reasons, he was bound to make every effort to be just and good, 
always careful not to allow feelings of selfish self-interest to 
develop in Ilia heart, and to be a good father towards bis own 
children and a good head of the whole family. In addition, his 
function as administrator of the family property extended to the 
property of all ihn« living under his regime, ami applied equally 
in die belonging* of hi* wife, hi# &ons and his nthcr relatives, 
an well as to those id hts servants and staves. In fact he was 
considered a patriarch by all those in his family community and 
wi4 treated with the greatest possible respect. Even so* he was 
enjoined from abusing his prerogatives. ’l*he times were already 
distant-if, indeed, they had ever existed when he had sup¬ 
posedly possessed power of fife and death over h» children: 
law and custom combined to dlsiiade him from any such abure. 

I tc held family councils to debate questions of common concern; 
but his eventual derision was final and irrevocable. 

The mistress of the house, too* was an important figure, with 
considerable influence and standing in the family circle. She was 
the amt to surround her husband with marks of respect and, 
when addressing him, always called him 'son of the venerable 
[father-in-law]’ {arynputra). She treated him as her master and 
tried to fulfil bin every wish. In return, he treated her, simul¬ 
taneously, aa wife, mother, friend and adviser. As soon m she 
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had borne him 3 ton, it was the fact of her motherhood that was 
uppermost in the consideration# of the whole *dan\ for now the 
irie.'s mated the family hearth, 'the gfkoitka criinisud her with 
complete authority mer all domestic affair, including die flower 
garden, and the garden of medicinal herbs, which $he supervised 
personally so that the household should never lack for herbal 
remedies. Despite everything, her authority was sometimes 
challenged when her mother-in-law lived under the same roof 
and had not yielded gracefully the domestic power she liad wielded 
before her son assumed charge of the establishment. The respect 
accorded to the mother of the grhtiafka did not make things any 
easier for the wife, fhc best one can say k that sometimes the 
mother-in-law failed tu live up to her unpleasing, age-old image, 
and then the young mistress uf the house w;ta able to devote 
herself peacefully and conscicnfemaly to her domestic routine. 

Sht seldom left the family compound, and when she did she 
was always chaperoned - Less through constraint than by prefer¬ 
ence and tradition, 'Die properly brought up Indian woman was 
timid and modest, and disliked allowing herself in public unless 
enveloped in a voluminous shawl which turned her into a sltape- 
k-sa bulk, and with her face made invisible by a veil. Nevertheless, 
she took parr willingly in die great celebrations to which she was 
invited with her husband (marriages, for example}, as well as the 
tranquil country outings which the head of the family organized 
dutmg the summer itiuntha. 

Nut all wives were so virtuous, it seems. Some committed all 
™rts of faults and were obliged, consequently, to pay tine* to 
raeir husband, on a sliding tariff commensurate with the gravity 
of their misdeeds. The circumstances might involve a public 
reprimand, or even repudiation. Adultery, for example, was 
punished by the igaomimuus exposure of the delinquent wife on 
a donkey (sec p. 59), The marriage might even be annulled in 
certain circumstances, and it apfveors that the initiative could, in 
wmc casts, bo toiurtl by the wife. 

rtII ‘ RtTEfi and customs of daily and family life 

iti fils capacity as representative uf the family, the grhauhti 
jviumed the greater pure of tlm family ritual. K» daily duties 
*ere burdensome, being divided between hi* religious obligation*, 
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\m dvk duties and his outside occupitioxts. Each morning, he 
was oblige! tu wake up well before dawn ro as to lx* ready before 
sunrise: if p by souse mechanic, he should still be asleep at thai 
mument* lie would have u> remain Mending for the rest of the day 
am! JinyritaiL 4 * As soon as be had woken up, he lit a little lamp 
standing in one of his room's alcoves, and began studying the 
Wda; seated on the ground, cross-legged, with an open book in 
from of him* he recited piously some passage from the holy 
writings, Then, wearing only a loin-cloth made of freshly 
laundered, thin, white material of mme. kind t he slid the door- 
bolt from its socket 41 and stepped aut into the garden. The night 
Vr.fr just giving my to day as he walked towards the river running 
alonjJ ike edge of his property:, he w aded iri atid made an ’external 
ablution first of all. while pronouncing m invocation to the 
water*: alter thus be swallowed a few mouthfuls of water and then 
ringed nut hi- 1 mouth p aa to accomplish the 'internal 1 ablution; 
finally, he spfished water over his head while repeating silently 
the holy verse (Gdymri) which had l>enn taught him at the age of 
eight, on the occasion of hh brilJi manic initiation: "May I posses 
the lovely splendour of the pod [naming his tutdary deity] that he 
may Inspire my mind. 1 Then, turning towards (he aitn as it row 
abm e(he hurbmi Jieadure*I it. bowlng + with banda prested together- 
After emerging from the water* he refashioned hb plait of hair 
into a cod and recited ihc Gayutf once mure, this time aloud h 
while clasping a few leaves of kiifu grass {Erografu tynoturuuM. 
He rinsed out hi\> month three Times, rubbed his bands Together 
xs rhnueh washing them, touched various parts of his bodv. 
performed an additional riming operation and began a meditation 
which he punctuated with breathing exercises: ddaing his left 
nostril with two fingers of his right iund, he braitJted in vigorous!}/ 
through hiv right nostril; niter holding lii.s breath for as long as 
possible, dosing the right nostril as well, with the thumb of the 
«H«e hand, he fipened the left nostril at I.im anil expelled the air 
he had been keeping in, Before breathing in again, he repeated 
mentally u few sacral men Mahons \maniffts}-, when he had per¬ 
formed this routine a certain number of times, he remained 
standing. with one font plumed against the ankle of his other leg. 
Then* facing the rising sun, his hands pressed flat together, lie 
pronounced a fetv more msiiiras while making offerings of eesAine, 
flowers, barley, wafer and sandalwood- 
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1 he morning rite, providing the li nk between night 

ajid day. was now at an end. and he completed iii& ritual ablution), 
by dressing and adorning himself Without indulging in im- 
netswsaiy twncrite, he completed all the details of his toilet 
carefully, pul on 4 freshly laundered shirt, and perfumed himself, 
Uia (trial action, before attending to the business of the day, was 
to paint his caste-mark on his forehead. 

Meanwhile, his wife, too, was devoting great care to die details 
of her own doily toilet - not for reasons of mere coquetry but 
because it was a ritual act and. also, because it mas her duty to he 
pleasing to her husband. Each day. slw bathed herself meticu¬ 
lously, Although the accessories ranged un hw dressing-table 
may not have been a® luxurious as those belonging to a court ladv 
(see p, 369), they were still numerous enough: for her cosmetics, 
there were boxes nude of ivory, horn, reed, bamboo, wood, 
lacquer, and. various shell* rrf animal and vegetable origin;* 4 for 
dressing her hair she hod wooden combs; and, unlike the poor 
who were content to look at their retfcction in the surface of a 
bowl nf water, she used a mirror made of burnished metal. To 
complete her toilet, she rimmed her eyes with lampblack {unjanu), 
smeared her body with coloured and perfumed ointments, 
stained the soles of her feet with red lac, and placed a garland of 
freshly picked dowers around her neck. l * 

A* soon aa she was ready, she went to greet het husband, 
lull owed by her children. They saluted him respectfully, kneeling 
down in front of him to touch his feet, "these Feet which it is a 
favour to touch" {R«ghu Va^da, IV. 88). 'l"hen, while the father 
went about his business, his wife busied herself umung the 
servants, supervising all their activities 
One of her essential tasks was to prepare her hi is ham IN fond, 
however many servants the household might employ. This W a» 
because the ritual purity of the various ingredients had to he 
preserved, and consequently the husband could consume only 
tood prepared bv his wife, except when he was away on a voyage; 
in that ease, he prepared his meals himself, or comidcd the task 
to snmt person of the same mate as himself. Even a king’s 
daughter, if her mother was one of the royal slaves, was tint fit 
to share his food in his presence. ,T 

Before the midday meal, the gffwtha made tlic first of the 
twice-daily offerings before the domestic fin-, in the presence of 
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tilt assemblni family. He threw into tile ritual lire, &s an oblation, 
samp le» <j! the food that the household was about to eat, while 
murmuring prayers to various deities, to the spirits of the departed, 
to the Earth, Eire and other sacred entities. Then he made sure 
tha; portinn* of the food were reserved fW the brahman^ and 
that fwnl was thrnwn to the dogs, the insects and the birds, not 
forgetting the daily alining to the serpents The ever-present 
crows, as hungry m always, swooped down to grab w|»t they 
could from lliis feast. The gfhmthu had the added resprmstbilitv, 
when distinguished guests were staring in Ids villa, of supervising 
persoiutliy the men] which was to lie served to them. It was only 
after accomplishing these van ous duties that lie could Mill 
thinking of taking refreshment himself, 

The same rites were repeated each evening. 

'Hie ritual of eating followed precise rule*. Before the mead, (he 
children washed their father's feet as a sign of respect, and then 
their mother's feel. The wife personally served her husband’s 
meal, which he took alone, sitting on the ground or on a cushion. 
She filled a dean pot with water so that he could rinse his hsnds; 
after using it, hr emptied it and placed the empty pot by his 
ride.''-’ A large banana leaf had been laid before him, and on 
this his wife heaped the different foodstuffs, one after the other, 
lie carriti! the food to his lips with his right hand only, never 
even touching it with tus left hand. After eating and drinking, he 
rinsed his mouth without swallowing the water.*• 

When he hud finished. Ids wife ate in lief turn, observing the 
same proprieties, and served by lirr children who only ate 
afterwards, 

The diet was quite varied, M and although rice formed the 
main element, housewivta wen? adept at cooking it in difcront 
ways and firing it to the foot advantage. Long-gmined rice was 
made into a kind of grind which was moistened with vegetable 
broth; medium-grained rice was boiled and served as the basic 
dish; small -grained rice was made into flout. Bach day, the grains 
tvwr husked by pounding them in a great wixidcn or stone mortar 
with the aid erf a tong, heavy pestle whose light, rhythmic blows 
echoed, as they still do today, throughout every household r] 
i hen the gmsn was shaken in a w mnnwing- haaltf t ■ sometime*, 
after the sieving, a hollow reed was used to extract ihc grain* 
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which hat! not emerged from their husks. The husks were 
collectcd aid nnld to the goldsmiths* who uaed them for polishing 
jewels. ^ 

I ci cook the rice, a wood fire was lit over a few stones, with 
log® bought from the foresters who sold thtm at the gates of 
towns and villages. A cauldron was placed On the flames* filled 
with water in the proportion of three parts of water to one of rice. 
When the water boiled, the rice* which had been frequently 
rinsed beforehand, was added, and allowed to boil for fifteen 
minutes while the scum forming on the surface was skimmed off 
and the rice was stirred so that it should not nick to the bottom 
uf the pot. When it was ready, the rice w-as drained, heaped on 
to a imy supported by a rattan stand and cooled with a little 
flag-shaped fan. 5,4 It was served with curds and with three 
vptces, cinnamon, cardamom and trace* carefully ground, first 
of all* on a fbt stone, with the aid of a email stone roller; or else 
it was served flavoured with ghee, mango juice or a sauce made of 
gram. When the rice was ground into Hour and mixed with wafer, 
it formed a dough which was flattened with 14 mlling-pin and made 
into bread pancakes , u exactly similar to those calm throughout 
India today under die name of cop&H+ and which* then as now, 
constituted the working-mans basic "anack** 

Barley, wheat and bearu were nfeo part of the popular die*, 
eaten boiled or fried. Soups were made with the stock from 
boiled vegetables. 

® CtatJ4t r> f thr theory of non-violence (ahunsa) and the law's 
prohibiting the faking of life* meat and fish were forbidden in 
Orthodox brahma rue families, except on a few T special occasions. 
Nevertheless, if one takes inxn account the legislation governing 
daughleihcriisesj as well m the large number of hunters and 
fishermen mentioned in contemporary tales, it seems certain that 
these si nicies of food were eaten rqfukrly by the kfairiyas T But 
useful animals were never killed, nor were those which gave milk, 
except for gazelles.** When merits were boiled, they were flav- 
oured with the juice of fruits or bitter herb* (endamirg&% *iuch ^ 
lemon, orange, pomegranate (duJi:7ia), tamarind, sorrel it-vkra), 
v lrlaeifrpui incuuuho, Spvnduu nutmfttti, and so op, During the 
banquets dmi-ibcd in epic literature^ the guests were offered 
'whole animals masted on the spit, such as young buffaloes, fat 
and fleshy, whose juicy meat vros basted with melted ghee and 
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served floating in a spicy saute made of sour fruits and salt'- 4 * 
Or meat was cut into slice* and fried in ghee* sesame nil or miietaid 
oil; sometimes, whole briskets, smeared all over with ghee and 
sprinkled with salt and peppi r {tins/ita], were cooked m this 
marmet Birds were roasted, wrapped in bitter leaves and served 
with .1 thick ssutt made of ghee, mango juice, salt and pepper. 
Succulent carps were also served at such meals, 41 

Meat dishes and vegetable* (cooked in oil) were strongly 
seasoned with various combinations of curry ingredients* includ¬ 
ing chili pepper, cardamom, cloves, cummin snd salt. Spices 
were handed around between courses to stimulate tbe palate And 
encourage thirst: roots, basil (pamusa), asafocridn ginger 

(afdroJia) t axulrnpogon (AAurffna), and so on. Garlic and onion 
were forbidden, and those who wished to eat these had to do £« 
outside the town,®* 

In noble LstahUshmenii, and ut the king's table, a great variety 
of der-sem were o!lercd + including scented curds, creamy cheeses 
(AiAfjTu), and balls of rice or wheat coated with sugar, thin slices 
of coconut and various ;rpiccs, these last sweet meals being cither 
steam * boiled or fried in butter, Sweets were made of seeds fried 
ut oil. Sugur-cane, refined and moulded into oval loaves, pro¬ 
vided the base for sweet dishes (modakti) containing mu lasses, 
cuxds t ghee and pepper. These were followed by fruits, the 
favourite being mango (as it a till is today), curds, whey and salted 
ties. Milk foods were very popular: for instance, sweetened milk 
iluvoured with spices ami camphor, and cooked with ripe bananas. 
Honey v.^ usually reserved for great octagons, 

The usual beverage which a ccompan ied these rich t spicy dishes 
was simply water, milk Of whoy. But, here again, this depended 
on the iioaai sphere and on particular circumstances Despite 
the horror with which they were regarded by orthodox bifh- 
GOftQg* 44 who contented fcheimdves with mango nvrup or Itmtm 
juice, fermented drinks were, nevesfthtlcas, widely consumed by 
ill ihe other c-astrs. The tfttut popular drink was toddy, the 
fermented sap of the palmyra or coconut, Peasants were par- 
ricular ly fond of alcohols dim i I led from rice or barley, fermented 
juices of iilt kind* based oh fruits or plants, and also a liqueur 
composed of raw sugar, pepper and distilled mango-juice. It 
sec ins dial the zaiiyas preferred strong spirits, some of which 
were distilled from heavily seemed flowers. In any ease* people 
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liked to perfume their drink* with mango blossom* or red paf&ti i 
[Stcrtonpermum matmints) llie kudriyat drank wine dials I led 
from smear-cant and, if they weir wealthy enough, gripe wine. 
Wine made from grapes wa* the pre-eminently aristocratic drink, 
but wm sn rare and m cspercrivt 41 thas the king whs. usually 1 the 
only ]>er$on who could afford in drink it regularly (see pp. 86 
and 475J- 

After dining, it was muni to chew quids made from the skim 
of Citrus* mtd&a or f better still, a held-nut broken up* mixed 
with lime and other ingredients* and wrapped In a betd-pepper 
leaf fastened by a dove A* The pungency of the ingredients 
served to perfume the breath* and also, by increasing salivation, 
encouraged the digestion. 

The Indians of that epoch were not in the habit of over¬ 
indulging in either food or drink, and ramble odmmcntmtot% of 
the time, *urh as the worthy ftfth-ecmury Chinese monk Fa-Him, 
attest TO the general sobriety of the people. Evers m, drunken 
m which even women took part, were by no means 
uncommon, showing that there was some tendency to anticipate 
the ‘drinking festivals 1 which were officially celebrated from time 
to time (see p. 14s). 

The grhast ha wa* rc&purmibk, tm r for performing the rites* nf 
hospitality to which distinguished guests were entitled. These 
rites went buck to the Vedic ^ge r and die gradually increasing 
emphasis on filiuiJ codification rmdr them ever more important 
M time went by. 

When is guest was expected, the chair which was 10 he ottered 
him was got ready, and a special beverage 1 madfouparka)™ com¬ 
posed of sugar, ghee* curds, herbs and horsey, was prepared. 
This was a sort of hydros*?! consumed on great occasions: women 
were given it to drink when five month? pregnant* the cKkn 
son^ lips were moistened with it at the time of hb birth, the 
student was offered it when he left hb guru to become a mataka, 
the suitor just before lie went to ask for rhe hind of a girl in 
marriage, and the bridegroom when he arrived at the home of 
hb future father-in-law to the morning of the wedding. 

As soon a* the guest appeared at the dwelling's main entrance 
gate* hia host went out to meet liiin* 4 and greeted him in an 
appropriate maimer A great number of different forms of 
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salination existed* depending on the exact relationship between 
the two parties: an inferior bowed his head before his superior] 
but tn the case of venerable persons, such as his teacher, his 
father or mother, he touched their feet respectfully; the superior 
responded by reciting to him a formula of blessing* 1 * When 
someone addressed a request to a superior, he joined his hands 
together in front of his chest. Brother*, and individuals of the 
game social atatus, embraced each other of shook hands^ In 
actual pmaice! a guest was automatically considered a superior 
and honoured accordingly. 

As soon aa hr had been escorted inside the house* he wa> Jed 
to the cushion or rattan chair which had been set in poshior* for 
him. #T A servant brought him water 10 refresh his feet. Then 
Lc was offered water to drink* Finally * he was presented with a 
bowl containing hydrumeL He was required to accept it with 
both hands jod to place il by hts side, on the ground, without 
drinking from il Soon afterwards* he stirred the mixture three 
tames in success ton, by nvaking a circular motion tn the liquid 
with the thumb and index linger of his right fund* pressed 
together. He consumed the ritual drink in three mouthfuls (or 
in a single mouthful, according to other texts) and then drank a 
little water. af 

If the guest was a brahman or a king* the ceremony was com¬ 
pleted by an important rite. He was led solemnly towards a cow 
(which was, of course, a sacred animal) and It w as offered to him 
as a present* In the Vedic age, the animal was slaughtered in 
hb honour* as the scapegoat for his sins* and ritual purification 
was thus achieved. In later times, the sacrifice became entirely 
symbolic; all that remained of the custom was lhat the grhuitha 
held out a knife to hs* guest, who handed it back tn him, reciting 
this formula: ‘She Li the mother of the Rudrad, the daughter 
of the Vsisub, the sister of the Adiryas, the womb of imm&z- 
lality. Do not kill the innocent cow; she b the very goddess of 
Earth. I say tills to those who understand me, 1 Then he added: 
‘My sins have been slain. Lei her go p let her drink water and 
graze/ 

The reception ended with a meal that included meat* a food 
which wa& h as we have seen* rarely eaten by a brahman* 
and the brat supervised it® preparation in person* The 
grhasiha took leave of his guests by rising from hi* seat in 
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their presence, following the code of courtesy that is still in use 
today. 

Voyages were often necessary, and could he bosh long and 
dangerous. Many of those who undertook them fell ill and died; 
others were drowned attempting so ford sonic river, or dh- 
appeared over a precipice, 11 ' before leaving on a voyage, the 
traveller made hh obeisance to the domestic fire : 1 * 1 he placed a 
log on it as 'wood of good augury 1 , and pronounced a formula 
appropriate to the purpose of the voyage, If, for imia nee he was 
leaving on a business trip, he would say: The good is going 
toward.* the better/ And he accompanied this with a prayer for 
his own safety, Then he drank a specially consecrated beverage 
and took care to set off right foot first, If he was travelling in 
hi^ own can, he smeared it with ghee from the morning^ ritual 
offerings, if he had to travel by water, he hung around his neck 
a boat-shaped amulet. 

The whole time that he was away, his wife observed a mode 
of life resembling that of 3 widow: she no longer adorned or 
perfumed hersdf, wore neither jewellery nor flowers, and stopped 
making up her eyes with black cosmetic. She slept tm the ground, 
beside the conjugal bed, never lying on the bed ltsd£ And she 
counted the days which separated her from her husband's return* 

Wheat the returning husband first saw the roofs of hm home 
in the distance, he made a gesture of salutation* And when 
passing through the door, he touched the two door-jambs and 
red led a prayer of thanksgiving. 


TITE CAR££ OF life: DEBTS, SHTKNB5S 

The various taxes. to which (lie working classes were subject, and 
the heavy expense* resulting from ritual observances, donations 
and festivals often found the family budget inadequate and forced 
roost Indians to contract debts. Tliesc were governed both by 
comtnem law and statute law, and the whole business of borrowing 
and lending money was certainly an important and eternal factor 
in the conduct of daily life. 

When 4 peasant borrowed money, he left as security with his 
creditor a chattel-personal in the shape of one or more holds of 
cattle* He pledged himself iq repay the loan at an interest which 
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va.- usually fixed at fifteen per cent per annum, apparently due 
monthly, ft was not unusual for the borrower to be over-optimistic 
in his estimate of future income ami so find himself unable to 
repay hi* debt When this debt was in fact doubled by the 
accumulation of unpaid interest, and if it could he proved that 
the debtor was in good faith, the creditor was obliged to return 
to the debtor the security which lie himself had been entitled to 
make use of up to that moment. When this situation occurred, 
the total debt could no longer be increased, unless it consisted 
of clothing, cattle, etc. In this case, the debt could be tripled or 
even quadrupled. Generally speaking, the debtor's principal 
hope wss that the creditor should not be one of those usurers 
who were feared and despised in. tqud measure bv the world, 
ami condemned by the law." 1 Often, peasants were unable to 
liquidate their accumulated debts during their lifetime, a calamity 
which obliged them, according to their belief, to become the 
creditor** slave in their future lives. Apart from this problematical 
penally, the hard fact also remained that the debtor's sons were 
obliged, in their turn, to assume responsibility for the loan. The 
unredeemed debt was extinguished only m the third generation, 
that is t» say. after a hundred yearn. 

It was not uncommon for a landowner or property owner to 
be so harassed by taxes nod debts that he was obliged to sell ill! 
his possess tout and become a wage-earner, lie might also be 
involved with an intractable creditor who, after voluntarily renew¬ 
ing his promissory notes over a tong period of time, suddenly 
confronted him, out of the blue, with a demand for repayment 
of the entire sum, including interest. The tan authorized a 
creditor to use persuasion, legal proceedings, stratagems and even 
violence, and allowed him, if necessary, to have his debtor con¬ 
demned to forced labour. An additional - and very curious 
procedure open to the creditor permitted him to lav si cue to the 
debtor :, home, threatening to stay there and allow himself to 
etarvi to death, holding the debtor responsible if he died! A 
debtor was unfortunate indeed if lie became the victim, of dm 
kind ui blackmail: the creditor was, in fact, perfectly capable uf 
carrying out his Threat, and the deb Tor would liave, on top of 
his other woes, the certainty of being found guilty of homicide 
Htid, what was worse, the con sequent result that his karma would 
be no increased that he would have no hope at all any longer ol 
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improving the status oi his future rebirths The joint family’ 
system pallia ted theve severe disadvantage to some extern, since 
the family’s solidarity provided a fund of strength in facing sue 1i 
jdvcrAiiicA, 

Sttkfi^ was another care which afflicted the individual a* well 
■is the entire community, It was often the direct cause of n 
family's ruin, either by hoping thy households Irons his work 
for a long period of lime, and so building up fresh debts, or when 
lx resulted in his death and thus led to the division of collective 
property and consequent hardship for the individual* involved. 
We possess no statistics that would give us arty idea of the average 
age of death in those times, nor the proportion of infant and 
chiEdlnmd mortality. What we do know h that India was ahead 
of most uther ancient civiLixatinnsin p o o aeatl ng a highly developed 
lienee of medianc and surgery; and, although the people 
certainly resorted (o rurgical practices in combating disease and 
sickness, they did benefit at the same time from a genu me body 
of medical knowledge, elaborated in treatises' rat and practised by 
professional physici ans and surgeons. 

There were two categories of physician (vmtfya) s® independent 
doctor called into conduit,niun privately and responsible finanri* 
ally if convicted uf error; and official pmetiriemer* in hoapitaU 
wlwidked by piom or royal foundation*, where medual assist since 
wan free. Both categories underwent a Jong apprenticeship and 
received authority to exercise their profession only from the king, 
State physicians had their salaries stopped immediately if they 
committed professional errors or gave proof of scandalous con¬ 
duct. In general* they were bound by the moral and protest son j I 
rule* instilled into them during the course of their studies: Lhe) 
were never to bet raj" the sick under any pretext, even he the cost 
of their own life; nor, at any moment, allow ihctr thought or 
speech to stray from the patient they were treating: nor reveal to 
H living soul what went on in the patient's home, or hia private nr 
family rircu instances, or his physical defects or the nature of the 
dines- from which he was suffering. 

When a sick ptn on 1 ® condition ucce^itated the attentions ni 
a physician, the he-jd af the i amity sent for him m the name of 
the sick man* using mi honourable member of the household as 
fln mLcrTnediary. This approach to the plw&ichm had m be made 
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at fin auspicious moment, since the circumstances attending tins 
arrival of the emissary at the physician's house could influence 
the way the ailment developed. After listening m his visitor’s 
«qtiest for assistance, the physician had n servant cany ba#* filled 
with his medical and surgical instruments to the home of hi* new 
client, before appearing in person. He was received with deference, 
despite die fact that, in the eyes of The orthodox ai high cas-tt* 
he was impure: since he wns in regular contact with sick people 
he was automatically excluded from ritual ceremonies. This 
impurity was enhanced by the fact that a direct relationship was 
established between sickness and sin, sin - whether voluntary or 
not - being considered a miasma whose aia%aam action could 
have repercussions on a person's health. 

As soon us the physician had arrived at the sick man's home, 
he was invited to take a warm hath, mijtu untied with every 
attention md offered a meal of rice served in one of the dishes 
reserved tor great occasions. He was then conducted to the patient 
and proceeded to a thorough physical examination! knowing that 
the smallest sign might provide him with valuable information 
I lie establishment of a diagnosis was, in fact r recognised as being 
of primary importance, and physicians wiird taught to pay careful 
attention to all the symptom* that might prove jj- vfs.il to ihrin : 
in particular, the patient^ comp lev inn, and tlu power and 
inflexions of Ms voice ; 74 he also made him undergo certain 
lo gauge any disturbance in his sense of taste nr smell H deficiencies 
in his sense of touch, and his nervous and muscular reactions. 
But, since magic was (sis it still remains) a powerful factor in 
Indian habits of thought, he also placed importance on the 
patient's recent dreams and hallucinations, since these possessed 
premonitory significance/* The physician made careful note of 
the various si cm he had not! ceil as a result of his examination, 
Jinked therm mentally with the group* of symptom* catalogued 
in the classical medical texts, and studied ihdr pathology ^ 

He now prescribed a regime anti u course of treatment He 
had at his disposal a considerable number of remedies, including 
piaster^ ointment^ rectal inject inns with oil, washing out the 
stoma di* urethral injections, medicinal sprays* frictions and 
sudorific techniques. The various medicines were in the form of 
liquids, ointment* or powders whose ingredients might comprise 
plnnts of different kinds (barks, root% onion, leaves, seeds)* 
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animal and mineral products* water* ghee, oils acting as excipients, 
milk* juice ol the sugar-cane, and spirits. Cow's or human urine 
(often iliat of the sack man himself) was considered a sovereign 
remedy in some cases. Chemical preparations were in use f such 
as concentrated lyes ft> ruling the for infusions, decoctions 
and macerations which were used as vomitives, purgatives and 
can?tics, and employed obo in the form of potions, eye-washes, 
interior rinses, gat^les, pills, and so on. But the physician 
considered it essential that his prescriptions should be accompanied 
bv r ;i special diet and also by rules of hygiene which be was himself 
the first to practise, lie usually recommended the patient to eat 
meat and drink wine, ami advised that he be given as much fresh 
air as possible* even exposed to the sun if necessary, for the 
curative powers of fresh air and sunshine were already rectjgnbsed. 

When the consultation was over, the physician, was paid his 
fee anti retired, accompanied by the respectful gestures of farewell 
of the entire family* 

it would take too long, and be largely tnevebnfc to our purpose, 
to enumerate all the illnesses and the treatments applied to them. 
The best known, perhaps, were the fevers with the usual symptoms 
(headache, nausea* dry akin, shivering and leaden compkdon), 
which were perfectly accurately classified as intermittent* 
quotidian* tertian, quartan ami uninternijtting fever. Leprosy 
divided into seventeen different varieties and given various 
treatments, including frictions with a base of thaulmugra oil - a 
formula still used in the basic treatment of thb disease* Pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis was considered incurable, although its 
successive phases had been carefully and accurately studied. 

The important fact to remember about Indian medicine in that 
age is that it vva> founded simultaneously upon empiric knowledge 
and upon a magical tradition. Any discussion of the relationship 
between these two disparate approaches is outside the scope of 
the present work, but the scientific approach wus epitomized by 
tins advanced state of development of otn-rhino-laryngology p 
toxicology, ophthalmology (the most remarkably advanced of all 
the ancient medicines) and pharmacy, This last science benefited 
particularly from the extraordinary abundance of medicinal 
plants growing in India Physicians knew the value of compre¬ 
hensive tonics, and undertook the rejuvenation of clients through 
the adminUtralinn of aphrodisiac drugs. At the same time, both 
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tnihnr Lint! mgjot surgery gave hitler nee of adonis Singly bold 
development. Anatomical research - although contrary to ritual 
regulations - tad been pursued since Yedie times, and practical 
studies were conducted on specially prepared corpses whose 
intestines had been removed, ami which had then been wrajified in 
foliage, placed inside a cage, and immersed in running water for a 
week, mv that its internal organs Could he separated with an 
ordinary knife, rather titan dissected* while fresh, with the aid 
nf a scalpel However, a! though many human organs were 
recognized amf listed, there remained a good deal of confusion 
fboiit their mutual relationship, Expert physicians were aim- 
pet cut to lance :in abscess* reduce *i fracture* apply remedial 
bandages, cat! term a wound, apply leeches, bleed a patient, make 
cutaneous incisions, and perform surgical lappings and cal heir r- 
inms. They were also aide to extract foreign bodies and remove 
dead foetuses, perform abdominal and trepannirig operations* 
and operate for stone (through the perineal tract) and cataract. 
Plastic surgery wa> one of the most advanced branches of Indian 
surgery, so that split lips or noses could be rtgrafted* and torn 
lobe* reiittnchcd to cars — alt services which were much appreciated 
hy those wminded on the fidd of battle, or elsewhere 

A classic method of suturing wounds or surgical incistnii^ 
consisted in making use of giant ante. Tins surgeon brought the 
ants* heads up to the lips of the wound and made them bite at 
regular interval*, cutting the body off immediately the jaws had 
damped: the insects' pincers and brad- remained firmly embedded 
in the flesh, and their presence was tolerated by the abdomen, 
whereas there waa no thread known at that time that the body 
could resorb, Nmrthelw, those operated on must have had 
nnty a dubious chance of survival, since the principle of asepsis 
was as yet unknown, and consequent!v antiseptics were not made 
use of- 

Parallel with official medical science for arcompuliving it, 
sometimesV magical practices remained very popular aiming the 
common people, levers were treated by sympathetic magic: 
for example, Jhc yiek persmi wan sprinkled with watei in which a 
red-hm a.\e-blade luul been c-uddenly plunged, the hope being 
that the fever would be "extinguished* ju&i as this water had 
'extinguished" the red-hot iron. Similarly, mental arid nervous 
ailments, madness and epilepsy were more the concern of the 
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anrcerer than the physician* since they were considered evidence 
of demonic pna&c*sbn< Amulets and spells were eommnnly used* 
Tn«, m the case nf wounds caused by poisoned arrows or the bites 
of veltnrnaus creatures, Even so, these very same esses were 
treated, in those days, by the idminhiranon of vomitives or of 
draughts containing anti d Dies* the application of appropriate 
plasters, the cum ter 12 me of wounds* the extraction of blood by 
the use of pressure, and even Lite amputation of the affected 

Limb. 

DEATH AND FUNERAL CEREMONISS 

The mse gricue neither over the dead nor the living. 

Bhvgavad Gild , II. 

When premonitory signs of death began to appear, the priest was 
summoned* 'flit dying man called all his relatives to his bedaidc 
and, in conformity tvixh tradition, spoke a few affectionate word* 
them* requesting them to share his possessions among them- 
selves. Then he was lined from his bed and bid out on the ground, 
m that he should die in the customary fashion* close to the earth. 

After ho hod protected himself against impurity by reciting a 
prayer* the priest leaned over and whispered a verse of the Veda 
into the dying man's right ear, followed by a second verse 
whispered into the left car. To the extent that his failing lucidity 
permitted, the dying mm attempted to concentrate mentally on 
die two ways open before him: the one leading him toward* tbe 
divine, the other condemning him to the process of rebirth. In a 
final effort, he tried to centre his thoughts upon the celebrated 
fnrnmLu affirming the identity of the individual soul with the 
divine souk f What He is, ihM I am/ Then he died. One text 74 
gives an impressive description: the fluid contained in the dying 
man’s body "absorbs strength from the earth 1 ; a last convulsion 
seizes him and he collapses, mu&des no longer functioning* 
wliilc an odour of drath begins to spread; next, the inner fire 
consume* the of breath and the vital point*, 'burn* the fluid 
which emanates from the orifice* of ihe vessels'; under the action 
nf this fire, the body bums up t the blood dries* and, with no fuel 
left t'« fed it, the inner rire flickers out; the live viral -wind*' no 
longer fulfil their respective functions and start rising up through 
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the body* providing the sound of the final death-rattle before 
escaping to rejoin the universal wind’ then begirt^ the dirintegra- 
titm of the corpse, 71 

His widow, kneeling by hi* side* wept and lamented, Her grief 
VM great that she was not yet amenable to reason, to be- per¬ 
suaded that only common people gave themselves up to e tenia I 
sorrow,™ and that 'whai is born b assured of death, and what i± 
dead b assured of life'. 71 Nothing could aid Iter in her present 
distress, and her loud lamentation.* were designed to prove how 
irreparable was the loss lo her of her husband and life-long 
companion. “My ado rumen rs arc UMlfc&s to me now/ she would 
ay, 10 4 my bed ii quite deserted today, PItHcas death has taken 
you away from tnej and so has taken everything away from me!* 41 
The whole family echoed her grief. 

Arrangements had to be pus in hand without delay for the 
obsequies ** The grkmiha summoned professional undertakers* 
who cut the dead man's hair, beard, body hair and nails, rubbed 
the body with perfumed oils* dressed it in a new garment tied 
the thumbs together, and bedecked the corpse with garlands* 
before finally placing it on a bier. A group of professional female 
weepers had already been hired, and now surrounded the corpse 
and began exa d an g ennsdentinuriy fhetr lugubrious art* beating 
their breasts, scrcnming* dancing around and tearing at their 
long dishevelled hair. All the family's relatives, even those living 
some distance away, hud been forewarned of the event by the 
drummer whose rhythm continued to echo through the village, 
and they began to stream towards the house of death, all with 
their hair Jet down as a sign of their sorro w. 

Meanwhile, the officiating priest was getting Things ready for 
the ceremony; he obtained sacrificial herbs and gbce h ordered 
loads of wood for the incineration* selected a cow which was 
required for the ritual* and had the; dead manV instruments of 
sacrifice brought to him. 

When ill wun ready, a cortege waa formed; at its head relatives 
carried die three ritual fires* and they were followed by the hand- 
bier supported on the shoulders of tlie oldest jrdprWd* both men 
and women, unless the litter had been placed in a cart drawn by 
cows. The other relatives brought up the train, fn order fit age, 
the oldest first* 

The cremation ground, not far from the cemetery's wide 
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tndoaurc, wa5 situated uiiisidc the village boundaries. The lung 
file of p:dl-bearers md others in the funeral procession strung out 
-ilfing the path to ilu i rrnmiimsite. The footsteps of those carry¬ 
ing the bier were dftteed by a long, leafy branch fastened to the 
back end of the bier and trailing dong the ground* "The sacrificial 
cm $f § led by a male member of the family by a rope all ached to 
its right foreleg, followed immediately behind the corpse. 

A dais composed of poles with a roof of foliage had been erected 
above the funeral -pyre.* The officiating priest circled it three 
times, keeping it to his left (that b to say in the opposite direction 
to that observed in benefit rites)* and sprinkled it by dipping a 
l^ough in the holy water* c^urdring the demons that inevitably 
haunted these impure ground* with ihcae words: 'Beoff,withdraw, 
leave tin*. Spot!' Then he placed the three saoifirial fires around 
the pyre, the fire! one to the north-west, and the other two to 
the south-west and south-easi respectively. He distributed the 
rut herbs over the surface of the pyre + & upper platform* and 
covered this with the skin of o black antelope, hairy side upper¬ 
most. The pall*bcarcis now approached, passed in front of the 
north-western fire and deposited the body on the amdopc skin. 
The widow, still bathed In rears* was led up tn the corpse from 
the north* and stretched herself om # weeping, by his side; she 
was then mi mediately helped to her feet again and made to 
descend fn ni the pyie, sinless b!ic [Lad decided to let herself be 
burnt alive there, like a "true wife 1 (see pp. 11 i-iz), 

'Hie officiating priest arranged on the corpse all the sacrificial 
objects that had belonged to the dead man: the libation spiHjna 
were placed in hi* hands, tilt wooden sword and the ladle by 
hb sides, die great spoon un hb chest, a dish on hh head, the 
atones for pressing the mma on hb mouth, small spoons on hb 
nostril*, a *mall bowl over each ear* a basin, a cup and the cane 
on hb stomachp a log on each thigh, the mortar and pestle on his 
legs and a banket on each loot All the other instruments and 
container, the millstone, the metal and earthenware utenaik 
were either distributed arming Lhe heirs or else thrown a way. 
The time had now come for the officiating priest to sacrifice 
the cow* After killing it, he proceeded to cut up the carcass. 
When this was done, he placed (he animal's kidneys, heart and 
I'arious other parts on different points of the body, as prescribed 
by ritual. 
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The solemn moment had arrived: for officiating prie*l ordered 
the pyre iti be sunned nimulianctJOtly with the three ritual fire>, 
WMfa the flume* mm in it'd towards the body, he recited hymrw 
jfid prayei*. The smoke thickened and swirled around the base 
of the dais until it wa* licked by flames. The priest watched the 
progress of the flames carefully, to draw portents from the way 
in which they spread: if the fire lit in the south-east reached the 
corpse first, it meant that the deceased had already been borne 
off on tlie. smote and had reached the celestial regions where 
prosperity was assured him. if the fire from the north-west was 
the first id touch The body, then the dead man had settled down 
in tho*e dominions in the skies; but if the third flame had spread 
the fastest, then the deceased would be reborn among mtiL 
lastly h if the dames from the three fira readied the corpse it 
The same moment, it mu a sign of supreme good fortune. 

While the funeral pyre horned furiously, the priest recited a 
new hymn, commencing with the words; "Thews living beings 
have been separated from the death* When the flames had died 
down, die smoke had abated and the pyre had been reduced to a 
huge pllf i>l smouldering ashes, tfo watching relatives prepared 
to leave the cremation grounds Before doing so, they walked, 
in single file, three times around the pyre, keeping it to their 
left. Then they went away, Mill in single file, and taking care 
not to look back. Before re-entering the village they had to 
purify themselves, since their presence near the dead man had 
polluted them. With this aim in view, they walked towards the 
nver and, when they had readied the bank, stripped themselves 
nf all except a single tmdtrgurment and entered the water* 
Facing south* cadi node an offering of water to the dead man* 
repettinp the name of the gutrn imd of the deceased himself. 
After emerging from the river, they put on a new garment, leaving 
the old mic on the ground faring north. 

Now they all ml down in a group, since they were nut per¬ 
mitted yet to rejoin the living world of the village and had to 
wait until night-time* or at least until the last rap of foe sun 
had disappeared over foe horigon r before morning home. They 
whiled away the time by telling each other stories and exchanging 
gossip. As soon aa the stars appeared, they reformed their 
onion in, foe youngest member* of the party in the lead, and 
re-entered the village. 
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Whm tbej readied Ihtit respective homes K they touched 
objects of good omen before crossing the threshold: a atone* the 
domestic fire, a cow-pat , some masted I larky* smme seeds or 
water, !ti tise dead man's lionise, an earthenware jar was filled 
with a mixture of milk ami water and left outside, uncovered, 
so ihiii the dtad man could come and bathe himself in it. An 
evening meal was served, consisting of saltless ingredients that 
had been bought or had been given as a gift by some friend p since 
die participants in the funeral were forbidden to prepare any 
food ihcimcives on that particular evening. I r ur the following 
ten day»^ 1 the relatives of the deceased might cat only Baltics? 
food, and were obliged W sleep on the ground and refrain from 
kxusl! rdatitms. They might neither work nor permit anyone to 
perform work on their behalf, and they stopped Studying the Veda 
and distributing gifts during this period. Every day, a fresh 
offering of food and water was placed outside for the dead man. 

The eleventh day arrived at hsL During the whole of dm 
time, the dead mao's partly calcined bones iuid remained among 
the ashes of the funeral-pyre: now that they were cold* and any 
uncimsniiicd flesh had been picked off them by the birds of 
prcy p &,i it was necessary to bury them, and the relative* made 
their way to die cemetery.^ This corded of a great expanse 
of ground enclosed by walk; it could be entered through any 
one of four porches (one designed for each caste, apparently) 
which were decorated with paintings and sacred sculptures. An 
altar stood in the centre of a large courtyard, as well as a chape! 
dedicated to the goddess of those specie* of tree whose wood 
was u&ed in cremations. TIic surface of the ground was dotted 
with sacrilidal stakes and many stone benches. It wa? a grassy 
spot, covered wiih undergrowth and many different varieties of 
hush and tree: spurge, hawthorn, the AcAmi, andrarkn^ the 
ttl&ngii the kSnrai, the jujube and other types of ibryphus, mimosa. 
firmnn and spigtHa. Tad verdant tree? grew there, the kind of 
tree preferred by dryads, hut also the trees from which stake? 
were cut when a criminal had been sentenced to be impaled 
(&cc jft. 154). Here and there the pointed tops of funerary urns 
were to be seen* their red pottery standing mil against the 5^r«ri 
grass; they provided perches for birds, kite red-eared codt p the 
rtu/ p the impudent crow with hi? strong beak, the eagle- 
owl'. Channels of water ran through the grounds, 15 and pathways 
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snaked through the copsea. Domed funerary monuments, made 
of brick m alone, rose above the tangled undergrowth, and it is 
supposed that the buddhism took these structures as a model 
when they began creeling stupas-*' 1 Caretakers - who had, of 
necessity* to l>c taptMa - lived in the grounds* in a few huts, 
and patrolled the jura armed with sticks, a weapon being a muM 
necessary precaution against daROtu^ since the cemetery vm 
haunted, aus one may well imagine, In this desobte spot* howling 
and weeping and lamentation never censed to echo through the 
groves: like the frenzy of the sea at high tide, these sad cried 
never wop 1 , and, at night, they arc joined by 'the dismal coll of 
the long-tnCHned jackal^ the voice of die eagle-owl calling die 
dead, the voice of Lht flesh-eating acrecdi-owil 

A large ‘male* funerary urn with a pointed bottom had been 
unbred from the village potter; it was decorated only with a 
very simple design, ciccuicd by the potter with Jus finger-rmiIs, 
around it* neck, and I had a few 1 hooks jutting out from it* waist* 
upon which garlands of flowers could be hung. The cover con* 
hieted of ;e sort of -.up, pointed like die urn's base* and placed 
upside down over the orifice after the cremated brines had been 
introduced. I or women, the potter fashioned 'female' vena. 0 * 

“Hie officiating priest began by purifying the spot where the 
burial hob. w.is so be dug- 1 " lie {performed the same ritual as Hi 
the time of cremation, rinding it three limes and sprinkling it 
with tht aid of a bough. Then he picked up the bones between 
his thumb and fourth finger and dropped shci¥i t one after the 
other, into the jar, beginning with the feet and finishing with die 
skull after ‘sifting* them wish a sieve. When they wen: all inside, 
he purified them by sprinkling aromatics over them. 'Hie um 
wiis then towered into the hole imd draped with garland*, The 
priest threw a tittle earth over it and the lid was placed over its* 
mouth. 

The ceremony was over. Aft the) had done ten days before* 
die tcLitivea left ilte cemetery without turning round. They 
bathed themselves once again, before offering the pinda to the 
deceased. Frcuu thst day, the h&ddka rise would be celebrated 
regularly cadi emmih by she dead man"* eldest srm. 

The cemetery by there, after the mourners hail left* utrewn 
with every kind of debris: 'cakes scattered among the under¬ 
growth, empty hand-biers* cloths that had served as shrouds. 
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ilLJcarjed garbs ■ !:-„ broken water-vases, the hushed rice that had 
been thrown a* offerings, were to be found everywhere in this 
vaiti Dttttt of desolation/ The caretakers must have had a hard 
time keeping the place clout* if indeed rhi& was among rhdr 
responsibilities. 


WIDOWHOOD* SATl 

If the widower is seldom alluded to in ancient literature, it is 
for the good reason that lie was expected to remarry as soon as 
possible, so that the daily ritual could be resumed; the fate of the 
widow* though, is frequently evoked, and for equally g<>od reason. 

Although condemned by the brahmunic axle, suicide by a 
widow was becoming inertsingly fashionable during the period 
which is the suhject of the present study, especially among the 
kfatriy&i, where it was perhaps the consequence of polygamy. 
Tire first dated mention of this custom goes back to ad 510, 
when such an incident was commemorated by the erection of a 
etdc (at Eran)* tJ and the custom became widespread subsequently, 
especially in somhcffi India, This voluntary sacrifice on the part 
of the widow was spectacular indeed : during die cremation of 
her husband 1 * corpse, she climbed on to the blaming pyre and 
allowed herself to he burnt alive. This act was considered the 
supreme sign of conjugal fidelity, which is why woman who 
performed it waa named a sail or "true wife'.** 

The lot of the widow- who survived her husband was far from 
enviable, 'Fhe disappearance of her husband placed her in an 
inferior position, legally as well as socially. Not only might she 
no longer take pan in the family 1 * sacramental life. &hc had aI$o 
to rental n absent, I henceforward, from social reunions and 
ceremonies, where her presence would have struck a note of ill 
omen. She no longer wore jewellery Of perfumes, her face was 
no longer made up, her hair was no lunger hennaed or dressed 
or even combed,* 11 Her fate was simply to live u chaste and 
austere life, sleeping on the pound, taking only a single meal 
each day* one without honey* meat, wine ox salt, dividing her 
time between prayer and religious rites, and possessing only one 
hope: to be married to her husband again in a future life* and 
meanwhile to satisfy Ilia soul by her faithfulness and good conduct 
until the moment of her own death. Furthermore, she was now 
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subject to the direct authority of her ddrat son in his capacity 
<t± head of rhe family. There was n<* question nf her leaving her 
home and settling down cWwhere, for, by her marriage* she had 
become part of her him I sand's gofrm* In die same way, ohe wm 
strictly forbidden to remarry under pain of ctu[.inhering the 
soul of the man to whom she had been tmlisaolubly bound by 
the sacrament of marriage, In any case,, a woman had to be a 
virgin in order to get married, so that the only possible grounds 
on which she might receive pcmUBaiOn to remarry were if her 
union with her husband had remained uncotttummated. 

In general, she accepted unhesitatingly her new condition of 
hie and the resulting austerities Neither her temperament nor 
her education had conditioned her in envisage widowhood as a 
liberation which would have allowed her to live at hat According 
to her own inclinations, after so many years spent following her 
husband's orders and advice, 

"Hie fate of young childless widows — sometimes scarcely nubile 
when married - was particularly mid, for they were obliged to 
submit to exactly the same rules, and, consequently, normal life 
ceased to exist for them. They could look forward to one possible 
amelioration of thdr Jot: the head of the family might 'enjoin* 
them to remarry, so aa tu ensure a male descendance: not with a 
man of their choice, certainly, but with their deceased husband'a 
closest relative, usually his brother - even if he already had a 
wife.** "Ibis was remarriage ‘by assignation* {ntytig&b and was 
probably a survival of the ancient custom of compulsory marriage 
with a childless brother's widow' (Jeviialc), but by the sixth 
century it was already becoming a riling of the past.* 1 

[HHHITAjfCE AHD RIGHTS OF SUCCESSION 

Cu»inm did not provide for any will to be drawn up: hut a division 
of property was usually made by the owner during his lifetime, 
when he handed over the direction of his family to his eldest soti 
before miring m some monastery, Jn the event of his having 
been unable to take thk decision before lie died, his property was 
divided up after the question of allocation had been disarmed in 
eorurnoiu the derision nf the head of the family being decisive. 
In the case of polygamy, the inheritance was distributed after 
taking into account the order of precedence of the mothers of 
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the heirs, and (heir castes, since the kfoltiyas had the right to 
marry p in addition to a woman of their own caste (who became the 
legitimate wifc) p at least rwn other women of inferior caste 
Excepted from the inheritance were the dead man’s ddthing, 
the millstone, a* well as all instruments and utensils of metal or 
earthen ware that did not carry the personal mark cf rhe deceased 
those that were marked having been given to the eldest son at 
the time of the burial, 

The same applied to the personal property originating in the 
widow's dowry imtka) and belonging to her in her own right: 
this was all unarguable* and might equally well indude jewellery 
and slaves. She enjoyed the same rights in respect of gifts 
i vtuthika) received by her in a personal capacity, and any profits 
eventually realized by her own activities. Real estate was nut 
treated as part of a woman's divisible property, and on the 
widow s deaths auch estate (trridhmii) was handed on in full and 
hv priority to her daughters - or, lacking daughter^ to her sons. 

In joint families, real estate remained indivisible. There were, 
however, eases where such property was broken up at the demand 
of one or more aotra who had attained their majority. But this 
division of kmlcd property was condemned for both practical and 
moral reasons: it might well affect the family's budget 

adversely, and secondly it was considered an insulting dcchdnn 
directed against the head of the family's good management. 

When the deceased was th zgrhmfha himself, his entire property 
went to his sons, the eldest receiving an additional portion of the 
inheritance amounting to one-twentieth,* 7 as a condition of which 
ht agreed to assume from then nn the duties ut head of the family. 
Individuals afflicted with physical ui mental deficiency were 
excluded from the partition. The father was perfectly entitled to 
favour a particular son by making I vim a personal gift, if he wished; 
for example, to encourage liiin to pursue religious studies, of tu 
reward him fur especially edifying conduct. In the case of 
polygamy, account was token of the order of precedence of the 
different mother*, and consequently of their sons. If tiic deceased's 
only direct heir was a grandson Issued from im only daughter* 
the grandson inherited his property, since lie had entered hb 
grand father"* guira 7 not dial of hi$ father 

When the head of a family died without a son entitled to 
inherit, the inheritance went to his brothers and their dc*tvnihbtim p 
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evidently will) die aim of preserving the family property intact 
Thc theory of the sapinda retained its value in this connection, 
for these had priority of succession over iht other member* of 
the family 1 ! the mkuiyti, who could only inherit in default of 
relatives in direct tine. 

If the deceased was not the head of the joint family, but in¬ 
habited the domain, the division of Kla personal estate depended 
on the wishes of the gthatlha^ who could either retain ir among 
the indivisible family estate, or leave h to the deceased's sons, or 
even deprive them of their inheritance in favour of Jus? own sons. 

in questions of succession, the adoptive son had the same 
rights in principle as though he had been legitimate, although his 
position often gave rise to discussion and argument. Id is case 
sometimes presented a curious feature: if his legitimate brothers 
had all died before him, he could inherit from his 'first ‘ father and 
yet remained perfectly entitled to inherit also, eventually, from 
lus adoptive father. 

The position uf die (laughters was never well defined- In 
theory, they inherited only their mother's personal savings, and 
retained their rights over any objects bequeathed to them person¬ 
ally, but possessed only a life interest in any goods which might 
accrue to them from real estate. When their father died, it was 
customary for them to he irioiimiirird by their brothers, w ho were 
under the obligation to meet their wedding expenses and provide 
their dowries. 




CHAPTER FOUR 


MONASTIC AND ASCETIC LIFE 


Children apply themsi'hts to thm studm; Young pmpfc go in 
search of pUamn; Old profile practise asceticism: And in Yogi* 
they bring their existence to a rl lure. 

KHlQcsA, Rughii Vitmia, I, 8, 


THE TWO PINAL STAGES OF UP® 

'Old people practise ssceikm, and in Yoga they bring thtdr 
existence to a clo&e/ So wrote KiMasa. These wc rt, in fact, 
the two final stage* (see pp. i&o-i) which a hrshm&mc grhwttw 
(hmiftchoj Jer) passed through before dying. A> soon as his eldest 
sun w.i 5 i [n:irried h and ho in a position to perpetuate, in his turn, 
the ancestral rite f the head of the family could retire to a hermitage 
and hand over to his son the management of the family community. 
After making this decision, he distributed hts possession* and, 
either accompanied by his wife or alone, went away to live on the 
fringe of society, first as a hermit {vam?praslfta% then - tills time 
without his wife— as a wandering monk [iamitymin}. 

The debfikm to adopt a hermit'* existence was not taken 
lightly p anil certainly many grhmihu must have decided against 
such 4 course. The husband 1 * determination was oftm affected 
by the reaction* of hi* wife, who might well express horror at the 
idea of sharing this new existence Com pounds i of privation* and 
frugality, or might even decide nor to follow him in the path of 
renunciation. Heartbreaking scenes are recorded :is being usual* 
when she first learned of her husband's decision; sometimes she 
fainted and lay unconscious on the ground while her attendants 
sprinkled water over her and fanned her with a palm-Icaf in efforts 
10 revive her. When she eventually came to, she had to be half- 
carried! weeping and la men ring, to relatives or intimate friends 
whfi could took after her and comfort her. 

Lifc in the hermitage was exactly similar to the tihttfltt we 
have described in connection with the student (see p. 170 seq.) p 
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apart fjnjn the fact that! th cgrhmthrt who became 4 hermit assumed 
the mle of teacher rather than *tudem Even so, it was a frugal 
arid retired existence, composed of mrdiiAtinn and remmeiatimu 
which was beyond the spiritual resource* of many to accept 
voluntarily* 

When the gfhusiha broke his first links with society by leaving 
the hermitage and becoming an anchorite* he required great force 
of character ami drtemifoiimn to sustain his mw existence: 
from now on lie consecrated himself entirely to ascgtioam and 
contemplation, attaining thus the higher! possible human estate 
on the ?■ pi ritual plane* and achieving the meal complete detach¬ 
ment. <jualitits that would ensure him deliverance from the 
contingencies of transmigration, 'Fhis action made him a 
mtmydsin and amamaacalJy divorced him from society* to take 
Iils place among the ^outcastcs* while still preserving unanimous 
respect* This was the ideal proposed by Brahmanism to its best 
adepts, and many diet tilth utmost to approach this ideal Bana 
has left a renutikabk portrait of a typical reditsc in hii historical 
novel, the In ihia account, he describes his emaciated 

and deeply wrinkled feaLures, his hollow rye-sockets the pupHs 
Of his eyci 'as red as drops nf wine/ his aquiline nwe, the dis¬ 
tended lobes of hie cars 1 hi* prominent teeth and jutting jaws* 
He carried all im wordly possessions with him. The only outer 
garment lie wore was a tattered old rag, coloured red* knotted 
around bis chest; j red scarf hung from one shoulder or was 
draped around him. In erne hand, he held a bamboo cane; with 
the other he balanced on his shoulder .1 yoke from the ends of 
which dangled mulufaiimii* objects tied together in a complicated 
maimer by trieans of a cord made of woven hair. These included 
an instrument for craping encrusted dirt from the skin. 1 hambon- 
wood sieve, a spare loin-cloth, a begging-bowl carried inside a 
box made of khmjurti wood [Phwm.x nkrtrstris r), a water pot held 
upright in a trringuhr-shapcd framework nf three sticks meeting 
nt the top/ iandals, and ii bundle of manuscripts tied together 
wiili j strong cord. Thrift encumbered, the holy man wandered 
the length Wd bicadlh of the country, begging his daily food, and 
walking long distances to obtain a supply of salt/ During the 
rainy season, he withdrew to some retreat, and emerged again at 
its end to continue his never-ending pilgrimages and visits to 
holy places The king sometime* invited a unfmydrin to attend 
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his c. And at other limes they received visits from 

gfest public figures drawn by their reputation for wisdom and 
supernatural powers. Borne iomuyMm put an end to their life 
by committing ritual ^uiride, often by submerging ihem- 
sdvea in a sacred fiver and remaining under water until they 
died.* 


BtrnmnsT um ano FftiesTiioon; mosastehibs 

In the Buddhist world, the difference between numbs (tthik fu) 
and laymen {iiptisaim} was, originally, veiy pronounced. both as 
regards the extern of ihcir duties and rights, and as regards 
their way of life . 1 These differences tended to diminish i.\ the 
ascendancy of the Great Vehicle became more prouoimeed, this 
later form of Buddhiara lieing less exacting and offering more 
promises to the faithful. In ancient time** the layman, dressed in 
white, lived like a g^hatfha^ sanctifying himself by giving alms to 
the mottles; he was not forced t a repudiate the religious practices 
prevailing in his social circle - a fact which explains the tenacious 
survival of popular cults and brShmnnic deities in Buddhist talcs. 
But lie was expected to observe the ethical rule* forbidding 
murder, theft, lust (particularly adultery), falsehood and the 
consumption of fermented drinks. Generosity should, ideally, 
have been his chief virtue; learning and wisdom wens expected of 
him in a lesser degree than if he was a monk, because he remained 
attached to mundane existence. He could, nevertheless, attain 
greater dignity if lie enhanced the funckmctital virtues by fasting 
six days every month, during which he took only one meal a day, 
before midday, and devoted these days to the recitation of the 
general mica of the fraternity, the reading of the holy scriptures 
and the preaching of sermons, tn addition, he wag expected to do 
without luxurious furniture, to eschew (lowers and perfumes, 
and to refrain from singing, dancing and attending theatrical 
performances, If lie desired even greater spiritual advance, 
he abstained from sexual relations with his wife or, if alone, 
remained celibate, fasted, and touched neither gold nor silver, 
following the practice of novices and monks, Ife might even 
leave home md abandon his family jn order to follow religious 
vocation, a* Lhc Buddha himself hud done, Exchanging his white 
garment for the monk's yellow robe, he renounced all his worldly 
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possessions, determining to live in the future by begging. At the 
same time, lie gave up any lucrative trade or profession That be 
had exercised hitherto, and swore never again to handle gold or 
silver. 

He now entered into the Buddhist order , 11 the only bar being 
proof that he was a criminal or suffered from an incurable disease. 
He could he accepted from the aye of eight, onwards. On the 
other hand, lie was free to quit the monastic state at any moment, 
anil renssume :Jie status of a layman. A teacher {upitdhyiiytt) and 
a muster (£r£rv<i) undertook to instruct him. He shoved his beard 
■lid head, dunned the yellow rnbe, and announced three times 
bis wish to enter the community and learn the ‘ten precepts' of 
Buddhism. Then he began his novitiate under the supervision of 
the master of the novices. 

Ordination followed after an interval which varied in individual 
coses, and was conferred by a chapter ut at least ten monks . 8 
The novice asked to be admitted, three dint's in succession; if 
the chapter remained silent, die admission was granted, and the 
official in charge proclaimed it in public. The new monk was 
immediately informed of iht- tour rules of murustir: austerity 
which hr would have to rtlwrmr from that time onwards, as well 
as the four prohibitions, any breach of which would entail his 
exclusion. 

Women entering the community had to wait two years for 
their ordination, during which period they were subject to six 
interdictions. They were ordained first by a chapter of nuns, then 
by a chapter of monks, before whom they presented themselves 
ucciHnpanied by their female teacher {upndhyayika) and ntonitress 
{Stfoyind). They were uihmiit d to a harsher discipline than 
were motikfl. 

Buddhist monks possessed nothing except their clothes. Three 
consisted of an undergarment (untnravasaka), ait outer garment 
{uttijTastTiitfd}, a cl flak (tamghafi), a waist-cloth (kusutaJiti) and a 
belt with a buckle (samftaksiku), These robes were coloured red 
or yellow, and were provided by the charity of the laity or else 
made by the monks themselves from discarded nigs which they 
pieced together and dyed. Thtypomrtimc# wore sandals, although 
this was considered a luxury, since they were entitled to m ■thing 
more than ["Enin leather sales, 1 ® Midi--.- their footgear h-id already 
been worn by lornmnc due . 11 Their equipment comprised a 
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begging-bowl (ptifra ) t a razor, tweezers for removing hair, dippers 
for cutting finger find toenail, an ear-pici p a luutb-pkk* a piece 
of gauze for filtering drinking water* a needle, u pilgrim*! walking- 
stick, and 3 bag filled with medicaments. And they were allowed 
an umbrella made of Icaf-frotuk for protection against ihe eon , 11 
and a fat] with which to cool themselves, 

r l he monk arose early in the morning amd spent some time in 
meditation. After this, he went off m beg his daily ration of food, 
begging-bowl in hand* sifcm, eves downcast* never crossing the 
threshold of the houses he passed. J Its immediate objectachieved, 
he returned to the monastery, cashed hh feet, retired to the 
shade and, shortly before midday, took hi^ only meal of the day. 
Hip usual diet included rice and ru/sfl/fi with plain water to drink; 
he was permitted to eat meat and fish if he was absolutely sure 
that the creature had not been killed especially for his benefit. 
Only die sick were allowed ghee, oil, honey or sugar* Under no 
djrcutnstances might he consume onion or garlic- The monk also 
had the right to accept invitations to take liis midday meal with 
laymen; hut lie way strictly forbidden to cat at any other time 
of the day* under pain of submitting to a severe penance. When, 
lie had finished his repast, he seated himself on the times!told of 
his cell and received hb disciple or pupils. Then he withdrew 
to some lonely spot, gat at the foot of a tree, and passed the hot 
afternoon houta plunged in meditation unless, by unlucky chance, 
somnolence mercame him. At gun^ct* he took part in die public 
which brought together laymen eager to instruct them- 
selves, the curious and mere passers-by. In the cool of the 
evening, the monk bathed himself without indulging in the usual 
rtiincrmmfs; then Sic received his disciples once again and so 
initiated a series of edifying discus tons which lasted well into 
the night, 

E'-very other month he shaved his hair. He was never supposed 
to look in a mirror or into a bawl filled with water, except in 
case of illness. Adornments, cosmetics and perfumes were 
forbidden, as were profane music or song. 

Monks forming parr of a particular parish (jfwid), together with 
those who happened to be in the urea at the time, were obliged 
to meet on the 8th, 14th or 15th of each month, at full moon 
and at new moon, to spend a whole day in baling and In other 
more rigorous observances. On each alternative occasion, they 
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confessed publicly before their brethren: this confess in took 
place alter nightfall, by the light ui torches, Hinder the direction 
erf the dean, who first read out the whole tbt of faults and then 
interrogated each monk alone I .ying was forbidden In the rules 
of the order, m an admission of gtiitf was obligatory. 1 * 

tn andent times, the bhikfu (the word h Sanskrit for 'beggar’) 
bad no freed domicile. Some of these religious mendicants lived 
under a tree or m some natural grotto, though most of them 
settled near some village or (own, living in a humble abode 
{vilmra], a thatch'-J hut, a tower [prasada), a house made of 
stones vi a cave, Gradually, these reduces tended to group their 
tiharA together, and these agglomerations gave birth, m their 
turn* to monasteries (tamglul rami) of varying size, built of brick 
or wood. These buildings wtie actually inhabited only during 
the monsoon period, since the rest of the yew* wa* devoted by 
the hhibfu to pious pereerinations These monasteries, £onie of 
which covered enormous areas of laud, were subsidized by funds 
originating in royal or private generosity. Until the seventh or 
eighth century, some of them were established within rockbound 
circular depressions, the most celebrated of these Iwdng perhaps 
that of AjantiL But many oilier* were constructed in open spaces 
- and, doubtless, more comfortably futniihcd* Those of Nahmda 
m ibe state of Rihir, for example, which flourished until the 
twelfth century, have had extensive foundation* revealed as a 
result of the excavations that have been undertaken on the site> 

As the Buddhist community increased in size, the monasterira 
expanded proportionately and ended up by housing a great 
number of individual - monks and novices, itinerant brothers, 
servants of buth sexes, slaves attached in perpetuity tu the domain 
adjoining the principal building*, transient visitors, ami refugees- 
According to the account* of the Chinese pilgrims of the time, 
the most prosperous monasteries harboured from three tt> five 
thou nui d souls. 

The building wi re usually arranged in a great scpiare whose 
titles some times measured as much as it hundred nnd thirty feet 
isee p. 174). They formed a cloister, with galleries about eight 
feci wide opening on to the cells and chapels, these falter rooms 
being alknit twelve feet wide. In the centre of the inner court- 
yard was to be found a stOpa (see pp. 139-41), or else a temple, 
which might be eighty or more feet high, vra* crowned with 3 
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cupah Lind adorned wish little hella which untied in the wind. 
When it was necessary to expand the establishment, one or more 
supplementary qtutdrangle* were built, adjoining ihv original 
monastery* Nnhndu. for example, h id ,u least eight such iinncxrs. 

The eerily, clustered around the courtyard*, coubimed rudi¬ 
mentary fumtshinga: a bed with :i framework of stretched cords, 
resting on four short legs* a stool, a plank to sene as a back- 
board, a cuspidor* a few pieces of matting, some small cotton 
pillows and a bolster were the only authorized fittings. Any 
depiction of a htmum being or aJtiiroaJ was prohibited on all 
utensil* and seat*, In some of the better-appointed monasteries, 
the motile 1 and nuns 5 living quarters were incorporated into 
multi-5i oreyed hull dings *diaped like pyramids and furnished 
with pillared verandas, nr else they lived in cells insulated from 
the public gaze by screens or bn file doors, I he chapel* were to 
be found either in other counyards nr cite arranged among the 
surrounding cells (preferably against die eastern wall), and con¬ 
tained a sculptured image. Access to the monastery was provided 
imially hy only une door, A great number of halls and add it tonal 
structures id' vvsrmus kinds were built up against the clo islets in 
a confusion of design resulting both from the lie of the land and 
the repeated modifications to which the original Jay-out of the 
establishment had been subjected* 

Apart from the cells and chapels, several additional premises 
served the monitory"$ practical needs* in particular a huge 
meeting bull anything from thirty feet in length, whose inside 
walk had niches for lamps set into them it regular intervals; in 
dii* hall the entire community gathered twice a moiiLli lor 
collective prayers, and it provided the focal point for ail (he 
solemn acts of monastic life, from ordination onwards, including 
the expulsion of delinquent*. It wa* siko sometimes used a$ a 
refectory, A number of cells by under the cloisters* A hpecial 
chamber rout.lined the domestic hearth* There was a pantry 
adjoining the kitchen, and a vestry where pieces of material, 
donated by the laity at certain festivals, especially that marking 
the end of the rains, were sesvn together and made up into 
garments for the monks. Nearby were to be found granaries and 
storehouses for foodstuffs and medicaments. 1 be monastery's 
treasures were kept safe in a special room, A covered well 
supplied drinking water, w hile a large tank met the needs of daily 
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ablution* and provided the water needed for other domestic 
purposes. The prescribed rales of hygiene required the existence 
of dean, well-kept bmnes t □ rudimentary system of main- 
drainn^t'i an d g particularly,. a hiith-huu-.e. This last establishment 
resembled those tu be found in well-appointed private houses 
(sec p, 134), and included a room with hot baths, a sicam-room, 
.1 room for tooling down, an anteroom alien: the water supplier 
were kept and & hall. The bathroom and the sudatorium were 
supplied with heat from fireplaces, with dumne^ to cam the 
smnke away; they contained bamboo coat-stands, and benches. 
The bathers smeared their faces with day before entering* as a 
protection against the tremendous heat 14 

The material used in constructing such buildings depended 
on the natural resources of the particular region. Brick or atone 
was less usual than day or cobwork, but since these last materials 
were no? capable of withstanding permanently tlic fury of the 
momoon vuifi^ repair work wiiss frrqueni necessity, anti they were 
often reinforced by w^ufen lathes covered with a kind of cement. 
The bath-house and the chamber containing the domestic hearth 
were carefully protected against the weather h and tlic inside sur¬ 
faces of their walls were lined with a layer of brickwork. The 
other building were decorated inside with a etm of paint* red 
for the walk, black for tlic floor, and further ornamented by 
Aural designs and garlands of fresh flowers. 

The tuoh were made of various mate rials: thatch* bricks, All 
cement, reeds or fiumk. Those of certain buildings 
the ludl in which the monk*' habiu were pieced together, the 
chiistera, the earn-baths, and the wcH-covering - were of animal 
pelts covered with a lime mortar. A length of matcriid was 
stretched under the roofs to prevent snakes and insects dropping 
into die rooms. 

Whether these buildings were made of durable or perishable 
materials, their exteriors were usually richly decorated, so giving 
them an impressive appearance. The walls were usually set with 
a dazzling while lime mortar. Stone bas-relidi covered the inside 
walk cif the stilus and temples. These were secured to the walls 
by various different methods: either by iron damps, or by a 
mortise joint (as though the carv mgs had been of wood), or else 
by a thick layer of mortar in which Jong iron nails were embedded. 
Hit masons’ marks which may be observed even now on still- 
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standing walls prove that the bas-rdief* were prepared and 
installed separately. In certain monasteries, the stone reliefs were 
replaced l>y mural designs sculpted in the walJ-jdaMer itself, so 
that tlie walls were covered with decorative designs and Uvdy 
scene* featuring human figures, all on a large scale* These 
decorative schemes were enhanced by the application of bright 
colour and gilding to the surface*. The brilliant effect was a 
source of wonder and ddigbt to Siting pilgrims* some of whom 
were convinced that they were gazing at solid gold statute: the 
more knowledgeable realized that tile stone or stucco had been 
coated with fine geld leaf, applied carefully to the contours of 
the reliefs, 

The lively colours* the gold, and the whiteness of the limewash 
were broken here and there by all son* of wooden constnjctkms* 
which were particularly liable to di^trucfttm by fire i the pillars of 
the covered galleries, wicket-doors* the window's fretted screens, 
rafters and beams with earned ends, balconies and belvederes. 
The general enact aroused the admiration of the Chinese 
pilgrim* who recorded descriptions winch have been partly 
corroborated by the excavation* that have been conducted so for. 
Nalanda, for example* lira been described minutely by I-Tsing, ilt 

It?, buildings (of brick) are three stareya high, each storey being 
itself more than ten feet high. All the temples are laid out 
in a straight line and one may come and go at one's ease. The 
back wall of the edifice also forms the monastery's outer wall. 
The brickwork rises to a height of thirty or forty feet* As 
regards the monks' habitation** there are nine to cadi frontage^ 
each such luibitaiion has dimensions of about ten square feet 
At the far end of the building, a window rises as high a* the 
roof. At the very tup of one of the corners of the edifice, a 
hanging walk has been built, allowing one to walk to and fro 
on the roof of the temple. At each of the four cumcra i$ a 
room constructed of bricb; learned and venerable rtiembs 
occupy these. 

The door of the rempk; faces west; its top storey soars into 
die sky at a giddy height in space. On die door are engraved 
mar veil ous imagfci whose beauty Is supreme m t he art of 
ornamentation, Tins door forma part of the surrounding 
structure* It was nut irigindly built to itaisd out from its 
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background: but four column* have been set up fwn pact 1 *, in 
front of rt. Although this dwr b not, in fact* extremely high, 
even so the timber-work used for it and for the door-frame is 
very heavy and strong. 

Inside the monastery. all ureas mure than thirty paces wide 
ire pav cd with brink. For 11 area* measuring from five to 
ten feci! for all the ceilings of the room* ami for the roof sur- 
faa^, they nuke use if brick fragment* the sbe of p cadi tv or 
jmuh«: they add n sticky paste and beat the surface with a 
wooden instrument. The s ulfates of the tmeitwure wall* are 
timed, They abo make a mrirorc of hemp fibres to which I hey 
acid oil with hemp residue smd fragments of old pelts; this is 
kepi moist for several days, and then the preparation is spread 
over the brick surface of a particular space: this is covered 
with fronds. After three days or so, it is OLunuicd to see whether 
it is dry-. Then ifcta surface is rubbed several times with polished 
*mru>; it b sprinkled will* finely ground red earth or die a 
substance similar to cinnabar. Fin ally t the Kurfac* fe polished 
with a greasy compound until it h as gb*sy a* a mirror, The 
Hours of all the pyc.it motns and the steps nf the stairway* arc 
made in this manner. When these operations luive l>ern carried 
out + passcra-by may tread on this surface and cross it con¬ 
tinuously for ten or twenty years without any fear tlut ft will 
deteriorate or broak. 

There are no less than eight temples built in this way. . 

In truth* there are few place* *o perfect, * . 

The monasteries constructed within the ctmimfenenee of rocky 
depressions were no Ira* magnificent. Shrines and saneuiam^ 
there, were built into the rock, in great man-made gmttc** 
decorated with sculptures and illustrative frescoes* their frontages 
featuring verandas resting on pillars* large windows occupying 
the whole of the gable-eiid, and doors. These sometimes con- 
stjtutcd an impressive group: Ajanta, for example, had eventually 
at leant thirty caves on its site, which was developed gradually 
between the first century no and alnmt the seventh century AO 
and continued to be used, perhaps, for Mime considerable time 
thereafter. These aggregations give us some idea* both of the 
importance of a Duddlibi mmiastrry during ihe period under 
aludy, and of it* aesthetic perfection, for the beauty of the frescoes 
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and sculptures h+ quire remarkable. This decoration 113d an 
essentially pedagogic purpc*e; the monks invited their visitors to 
admire the parommas* armed * just like modem lecturers* with 
Micks, with which they pointed nut the details of the scene* they 
were explaining* By nu mean# all the rock-bound retreats covered 
as much ground a-* did Ajonfci, and simple cavities nr fissures 
often served as shelters for anchorite. 

The life of the community varied with die seasons. Throughout 
the monsoon period (June-July to Octobcr-November ) the monks 
were assembled in monasteries* having gone into retreat to devote 
themselves to the study of the holy scriptures and to meditation. 
To ensure the effirietst functioning of those establishments, a few 
monks were entrusted with certain specific tasks, such as those 
of purveyor, building superintendent, cellar er t gardeners, tailors 
and dyers attached to the vestry* thc^c- in charge nf store* and 
water supplies; and functionaries responsible for the equitable 
division of food supplies, the distribution of meal tickets, the 
supervision of voting slips, and so on. The monks all possessed 
equal rights, the only form of hierarchy being by virtue of 
seniority of ordination and the respect which such seniority 
dm muled, I nearly tinut&p the monasteries possessed nri designated 
director* in obedience to the Buddha's expre^ will that only the 
taw which he bad preached and the disdpfine which he had 
established shtiuJd ^erve os gtndr-. Bur ihc general practice 
developed of appointing a superior* who wua always the senior 
member of the community in terms qf age, without regard to his 
particular merits; he exercised authority over all aspects of the 
monastery's material cjdAicrtee, apart from administration and 
police matters, which were in the hand* of special ‘warders*. A 
layman woa often appointed a* a liaison officer between the 
community and the mjtairie world. 

Daily routine was regulated by the clepsydra or water^dock* 111 
which was abn in use in the renal palace and in wealthy private 
homes. This consisted of a metal basin placed op the ground 
and filled with water on the surface of which floated a copper 
cop (gulled u kapata ymtra or ghafl) with a small hole bored 
through its bottom, the diameter of the bole being calculated so 
that the cup would m to die brim in exactly threespiarters uf 
an hour. When it was full, the cup dropped to the bottom of the 
burin. The functioning of the mechanism was supervised by a 
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contimiil relay of specially appointed 9OTI0I4 or porters. The 
measuring of dmc eomruenwj at 6 a.m^ or approximately at 
sunrbe; it divided the twenty-four hours into thirty-two nub- 
divisions of forty*five minute each, and into eight divisions of 
three hours each. The divisions of time were announced in the 
following manner: when the cup sank for live first time; that b 
to say 6.^5 im. ( the guardian * warn fed by the nuitic of the cup 
striking Lhr bottom of die basin beat a single stroke on a drum. 
Forty-five minuted later, at 7«30 p he struck the drum twice; and 
at fl.15, three timi-j.. At i> a.m., the kit phase of the first division, 
he struck four blows, sounded the conch twice and executed a 
single drum-mlI. The second division went through the same 
phases o& the first, csccpt that when it reached its last phase - 
corresponding m midday - the guardian struck four blow* on the 
drum, blew a note on the conch, and struck the drum twice 
again. Hits was the moment when all the monks, without 
exception, should have finished their single meal of the day. The 
cycle then recommenced for tlu two following divisions, until 
tlie moment of tonne! (fi p*m*), The four divisions of the night 
were .signalled in exactly the same way as those of the day. 

This, at least, the method of mr-iauring time at NlbmdS, 
(hough I*Teiflg records slight differences in procedure for the 
monasteries ut BodbgayS and Kusinagfiri. This way of counting 
huure wa& more satisfactory than dial of the sundial because, 
obviously, it worked equally well at night or during overcast 
weather* Lveu m t it required Lhc skill of a 'good mechanic*, in 
UTsing’s words, who \vm capable of calculating the diameter of 
the hole *o tlu i the cup should fill within precisely the required 
period of time. This technician had also to provide exact 
indications as to die level of water which should, on occasion, be 
allowed to rbe in the cup, short of fullness, m as m allow for the 
flight seaamud variation in the a urn Lion of solar hour? throughout 
the I ndian latitude. 

Such wm monastic life during the four rainy months, in the 
best organised monasteries Bui a reading of die third book of 
die Mahtfzwgga dealing with residence during the rainy season f 
gives one some idea of die dilEcnMes uf all sorts which ton Fronted 
small religious uiiiimiiiijtic? and recluses; in 'casea of distress 1 
{which were ixunieruus), for fear of thieves* in time: of famine, 
if one uf the member* fell ill* fir for other equally serious reasons, 
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the moillte were authorised to interrupt their retreat and leave 
the monastery. 

The return of the dry season was marked by solemn festivities 
forming a prelude to the dispersal of the preaching fraternity, 
after which the buildings continued to be occupied by only m 
few monks charged with the upkeep of the monastery. This 
festival {pM&ma ) t7 consecrating the end of the annual retreat 
was marked by the presentation of gifts by the laymen to the 
assembled monks, by invitation* to midday meal* extended by 
the laity to the brethren, and by ihe partirifrahnn of the former 
in the religious processions. The gifts consisted of pieces of raw 
cotton which would eventually be dyed, cut and sown, in ihe 
ve$cry. 

'The years monotonous routine was broken K also h by other 
solemn feats vain and councils, and T every five yesre, by special 
assemblies. 

THE JAINS 

Standing midway between the brahmans and the Buddhist 
monks, the Jains, too, pweeftfed their own monastic order 
Although 'heretical 1 in rhe eyes of the hrShmaipt , their sect was 
guided - uni ike the Buddhist order - b v meters boasting of 
famous gufras. Both laymen and those in holy orders had to 
exercise the greatest care not to harm any living being. They 
were so atrictly vegetarian that they covered thdf iu#c and mouth 
with a piece of gauze, to ensure that they would not inhale or 
swallow the tiniest living organism* even involuntarily; and they 
always filtered their drinking water. Their fundamental doctrine 
was based* mainly, on the principle of non-violence (ohimsd), to 
which, in our own time, Gandhi gave a political as well as a 
moral complexion. Follower* nf the Jain religion were original I v, 
and have remained, extremely attached to their beliefs, showing 
an uflshakcably fierce conservatism which has preserved their 
custom* and ways of thought almost intact. The main difference 
today is that the quarrel which split their sect into tw<> rival factions 
around the end of the first century AD hm long since been healed.. 
Those factious were the Sz^dmhtnn and the Pigrnn&orai the 
latter, ^pace-dud'* that is to pay. practising complete nakedness 
did not even possess a begging-bowl: they are no longer to be 
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met with in modern India. The rival faction authorized its fol¬ 
lowers to um begging-bo wb» as well as certain numbers of objects 
and articles of dothictg. 

The Jain communities welcomed dJl men and women who had 
I alien ill* decision to withdraw from die world, without distinction 
of doss or caste (apart From a few except tons). 1,3 No office might 
be hdd* within the order, by children, aged people, eunuch*, 
uidanchnhcs, the timid, the rick, thieffts enemies of the king* 
mailmen, blind people, staves, idiots, syphilitics, debtors, cripples* 
servants, pregnant women* young girls or those converted by force. 

Those qualified for ordination required^ first, their parents 
consents The community then assumed responsibility for the 
families* maintenance, even to the extent of awarding gyants to 
the patents and to the masters thus deprived of dbciples who 
wtndd otherwise have continued to serve them* 

A solemn ceremony marking their renunciation oI the world 
U4& performed on ^inie favourable day designated by the 
astrologers, A barber shaved the postulant** hair and heard* and 
the latter vras then given a ceremonial bath and anointed. He 
clad himself in his finest garments and sat down beneath a dais, 
hi* mother on his right, his nurse on his left, the nurse holding 
a broom in one hand and an alms-bowl in the other. Now he 
was instructed in the principal monastic duties incumbent upon 
those donning the white costume of tl ic Jains* and was welcomed 
formally into the order, 

hike Buddhutai* the Jain order comprised monks, nuns and 
laity of both iota. The Inky had the duty of subsidizing those 
who hid taken the vow and of making substantial gifts to the 
temples to ensure their continued prosperity; in fact the upkeep 
of these religious communities depended almost entirely on the 
devotion of laymen and their faithfulness tu the ancestral rites. 
The principles governing monastic life, similar tu iJio&e of 
Buddhism, seem to have been applied more strictly. 1 ® The Juki 
monks begged their daily food and had to prepare it themselves 
(as did the brail mans} \i> wdl a* preparing ihdr mvn beverages* 
The smallest contravention of regulations entailed a punishment 
of some kind. Being inherently tniwouries* they often led a 
wandering life during the course of which they were still obliged 
in submit to the rules of the order, never ruling cm animal or in 
a vehicle of any kind, and accepting all the innumerable dangers 
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which faced a travel! tr m that age. They were permitted to 
break off their pious round a in cast uf politick d^uiders; and T 
If they were persecuted by the soyal administration, they had the 
right to break the rules of the order* disguise themselves and 
ignore temporarily .ill interdiction* and obligations. If they 
became seriously ill, members of the community carried them 
to the physician, procured the necessary medicines and cared for 
them to die best of their ability’, whatever the cost might be and 
irrespective of monastic exigencies. Sexual relations with women 
- dtber nuns or prostitutes - were forbidden, unless resulLing 
from uncon.trujiabte desire. In similar fashion, they might break 
the tude in any other 'case- of distress", su lung as they purified 
themselves subsequently, either by chanting magic formulas or 
by carrying uut ir sacrificial ceremony {jtwna) accompanied by the 
recitation of holy script. 

Some Jain monks undertook an ascetic existence in lonely, 
remote hermitage®, There they followed a typical anchorite 1 ® 
routine, sleeping on the bare ground, feeding on roots and grain, 
taking rapid baths, smearing their bodies with mud as a sign of 
penitence, r emaining silent, and warding off all human contact 
by blowing a conch to rigrwl their presence. They clothed them¬ 
selves in skirts made of bark, lived in caves nr simply under a 
tree, and drank only water. A few, it was claimed, lived as 

ptyHie** 

Other* taught and preached their doctrine by touring a par- 
Titular I Totality, purifying their listeners by washing them with 
water and then smearing them with mud. These itinerant priests 
wore a robe and cloak, shoes on their feet ? carried 3 stick made 
uf three rods bound together, and travelled under the protection 
of an umbrella; they wore a brass ring and brass bangles, Their 
other personal possession* included a water-jug, a day bowk a 
teapot, a broom, i hook, a portable chair and a rosary. 

All enjoyed a great reputation for ihrir supposed magical 
science, and were presumed to be endowed with supernatural 
powers, thanks to incantations, charms* spell® murmured aloud 
or pronounced mentally, and so oil 

h may he interesting to nmc, finally, that the Buddhist and 
jam monk* often provided an example of ferocious rivalry - ar 
least, if we aie to credit the accounts of Contemporary witnesses 
reported in ancient Indian writings. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CITY LIFE AND FASHIONABLE 
EXISTENCE 


77/tr murfsht’, *nv 1 iwartt <t man tinging, and bit sting 

reminded mt of my /mw, 

.4m/ it mifwuni nil the zovumh which the shifts had 

made in my* heart, 

Tamil poem* 


It wc are to believe the dc^rriptinng which abound in classic 
Indian literature. we m\m conclude that the austerity of family 
life pndiwJ by ihrac of the hriihimn caste* wiih its emphasis 
uo ritual and its comparatively negative attitude to pleasures anti 
comfort, was by no means shared by the kfatriyas. fn the capital, 
especially, the proximity of the royal palace was an added incentive 
to the inhabitants to lead a life which was not cm!y more varied 
and Oatentalious but also more dlssidute, Festivals and diver* ion 
in which the populace participated, succeeded each other, assuming 
a pattern with which rural life, with its routine of labour, hervart- 
ing ami seasonal observances, could not compete. In addition, 
the hfatriyta - who tended to live, when possible, in the vicinity 
of the royal court - enjoyed certain privileges unknown to the 
brahmans, so that the restrictions inherent in ritual observance 
were less severe and they were also able to indulge in gaming, 
sport* and the art*. Wealthy businessmen, although belonging 
only to the middle classes, vicJ with the nobility in the forms of 
social display permitted m them: in fact, families often lived in a 
style of ostentatious luxury which + .vrw far above I heir means and 
involved them in heavy debts* For everyone, the king was the 
perfect example* and they all tried to imitate his mode of existence 
to the best of their abilities; indeed* it is often difficult to aay 
in what respect a hatnya differed from the king himself. 
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Til F DAILY HOUTiNE OF A YOCTNU MAS FASHION 1 

Waking up in a room similar to th-at described already on p # i 
the young man of good family anxious to be a 'dandy* (or what hm 
called a Tulgaraka, a *city dweller\ in the Gupta era) began his 
day with a carefully executed toilet, the multiple phases of 
which were almost ritualistic. After cleaning his tceih by rubbing 
them with a roof, he bathed his mouth and eyes, applied a salvt? 
to lib eyelids, and die wed a few betel-quids. 

When these preliminaries were accomplished, be devoted all 
hii attention to the bath which he took each morning either in a 
special room provided with water installed in i he house iiself, or 
else in the river that flawed by just outside the town* “Fhe slope 
leading down to the river was provided with couches md nil sorts 
of equipment for the use of those who went there to bathe. He 
began by rubbing hb body thoroughly with a sort of wooden 
hand coated with a scented powder. Then be poured oil over his 
h-djf and rubbed oil into hb skin* before relaxing or a couch and 
having himself mtwged, After the manage, he performed a 
fierier of exercises designed to keep hia muscles supple, Fin ally, 
he stepped into the water and soaped tiimself (every other day, 
only) viih ,t frothy prepanumn [phtn*ika). Once the washing 
procedure* were over, he combed his hair carefully 

Back home once more, he continued the long process of hb 
morning toilet. First, be smeared lib whole body with a sweet- 
smdling unguent, powdered his cheat with a camphorated talcum, 
painted a decorative mark on hb forehead with red arsenic and 
drew designs on hia arm? with civet powder, ftyudmllzing good 
fortune, H t rimmed his eyes with black cosmrtk and smeared 
some red lac over hb tips. Every three days, he smeared lac over 
his whole body; cvety four days, he shaved hb heard and 
mnurtiche; every five days* or every ten <toy* B he plucked out all hb 
body hairs When he had completes these lengthy preliminaries, 
he drewd himself in freshly laundered garments whose stmt 
smell was due to their having been fumigated m incense, adorned 
himself with jewellery, threaded (lowers and string? of pcarta into 
die coils of his hair* and, ufu.?» r trimmed hb tuiib Finally, l«e 
looked at himsdf in the minor tu make sure that everything was 
in ordef. 

Before leaving the hou&e, he chewed a compound of mango, 
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camphor, cloves and other ingredients, to sweeten hU breath, 
arid hung t> Barbu J of flower? around hb neck. He placed on 
his head a turban dike hxl, armed himself with a parasol and a 
wxDting^tidt, and sirode olf to attend to fib business affairs. 
Since these required only the minimal presence expected of a 
wealthy scion, he wu *oon free to pass the rest of the day as he 
pleaded. He took three meals, one in the morning, one at midday 
and one in the cresting Before the midday meal, he played a 
few rounds of some gambling game with his customers or cronies. 
After this meal, he took an afternoon nap; then he visited the 
parrots and nttfinus in lib aviary to teach them new words. Later 
on t he found further entsrtsiimnent in attending cock-tights, or 
flgbts between quails or pigeons, on which he betted enthusL 
aatieally* 

Alter the evening meal, he received his friends in the reception- 
room of his home. He enjoyed ptaying host to society and, white 
waiting for his mistress to appear, passed the lime agreeably in 
their company, listening to music, making pleasant conversation, 
and sipping a leu ho tie drinks. When he thought the moment 
Opportune, he bade his guort* farewell, following the traditional 
Code cif politeness, ;ind as they left he handed them flowers and 
betel. 

Once alone with hi* mistress, he initiated a love-play full of 
amor qua proposition* accompanied by delicate and tender 
caresses, to which she yielded willingly. After they had made 
lovtj each resumed a merest attitude. To end their evening 
together* they strolled out on to the terrace to gaze at the star-lit 
sky, nibbled at sweetmeats of all kinds and sipped gruel, coconut 
nidk. sweetened mango and lemon juke, and fragrant wine. 
After she had mired, happy am! still languid from love-making, 
he prepared for bed, rubbing a scented ointment over Jab face 
and crowning himself with a wreath of flowers before lying 
down to deep until the morning in his elegant bedroom. 


t.OVE AND COURTESANS; FROSTtTUT]ON AND THE 
CRIMINAL CLASSES 

Amorous game* played a great part hi the life of the young 
kjptriyu* and Indian literature make* frequent mention of them. 
To conform to bis traditional portrait, the young man must 
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have been inordinately fond of feminine company, In any case, 
it would deem that lit usually possessed a regular mistress* with 
whom he passed pleasant hours in shady gardens. They would 
sH side by side, sheltered by an arbuur* near a cool sparkling 
Strain, sipping heady liqueurs; or eUe, they would hide them* 
selves (turn the public gs/e in one of the MJiiimer-*hmtsA which 
were U > be found in ah well-appointed parks, listening ttt music 
played for them by the resident orchestra. In spring, the young 
man and tub mistress played together on the swings which 
dangled from ihe branches of trees jn the groves, und no doubt 
their proximity as they swung gently to and fm provided a new 
occasion for amorous conversation. 

Their carcases, which have been minutely catalogued in the 
famous erotic treatise, the K/imm^tra (“The Rule* of Love') 
written by Y r 5tay3yana some time before the seventh century, 
ran the whole gamut from the most delicately tender hiss to the 
most advanced und complex erotic technique. The young women 
described in the Kunumitm were cssentiallv Hins, consummate 
ajijafs in disposing of their charms to the (rest advantage, feigning 
a rnudcstv and timidity which only made them more seductive, 
displaying an entirety feminine iatprisltivcucas* delighting in 
finery and jewellery, expert at mating thcm^Hves up and perfuming 
Uiausd™ to enhance their charms to the utmost, ami equally 
expert at fluttering iheir eyelash?* and moving their eyebrows in 
a way designed to arnu 3 £ added excitement in the breasts, of their 
lovers. These young women had n full command of all the 
resources required for the conduct of a love-affair: intoxicating 
wines and aphrodisiacs, tender words* languorous gazes, passionate 
embraced, quarrels* reconciliationa* gifts, promises, fits of jealousy, 
sighs, tears and smiles, despair and ecstasy. They taught words 
of love to their parrots so timt they could repeat them in the 
absence ui their lover: they exchanged portraits with their lovers, 
and were consumed with anguish when they were apart. They 
were constantly plunged into misery or wafted on clouds of joy, 
and ports never grew tired of celebrating the beauty of their 
lear-Blied eyc^ their sulky silences* iheir angry outbursts, thdr 
anxious questions, their delicious enjoyment of shared Jove* 
And although, in India* the heart was considered as the seat of 
reason rat her than of feeling, there seems no doubt that its young 
lovers of ancient time* were us adept at expressing the sophistics- 
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lion of romance a» any uf our seventeen th-cemitry European 
elegants and exquisites, fainting away just as nften p and no less 
determinedly swooning with happim?!* nr alarm, 

r I he young man liked to hold bin against him tenderly, 

placing nnc protective arm around her smooth shoulder* knotting 
and un blotting her dothing, attaching her bracelets and necklaces* 
braiding her long tresses with gar hinds :mt| with strings of 
jewellery, carefully making the central parting (swuinhij which 
divided her hair, and personalty painting between her eyebrows 
the mark ffi'AzAd] which signified that her toilet was complex. 
He liked also to surprise Iter while she was sitting in front of her 
niirror p contemplating with fond vjiisfaction the nail-marks in 
her flesh left by his passionate love-geaturea, 1 

1 his philandering was not necessarily reserved solely for a 
young ntan + s concubines ; it could perfectly well exist within 
the fr«meworft of a legitimate union. Polygamy enhanced the 
enjoyment derived by the man since it often resulted in favourites 
reigning side by side with the principal wife. 

Even so, prostitution w j- a nourishing business, especially 
io the large town* and capital cities. The courtesans nr 

ganlM) termed a sort of guild headed by their mast eminent 
member* who retained her position of authority until grave 
illness or doth intervened. 

There were all sorts and variety of prostitute, from the lowliest 
whore selling herself for a few coins* to the refined creature, 
boasting a careful and even brilliant education, possessing not 
only a Complete knowledge of her profession but also artistic 
and intellectual talents. Tit* reputation of die latter w&r as 
honourable os that of the former was vife, and tiicir lot was equally 
different: while die common strumpet ended her days liegging, 
or working in some State factory, the polished courtesan often 
achieved wealth and prosperity, 

Ruli nr nni f they were all subject to the control of a royal 
administrator charged specialty with their protection! with the 
supervision of the brothels, and with the collection of the taxes 
for which they were liable: as we have already mentioned, they 
were obliged to hand over to ihc State treasury two days' wag. 
per month, 11 In addition, they paid the instruetonv and experts 
who took a hand in perfecting their education; these teachem 
were, ir seems, actively encouraged by the State, since those in 
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authority considered prostitution to be an essentia] dement in 
a smootjily functioning social mechanism^ Many prostitutes 
worked for pimps or bawds (kuffmtf) [ others who were more 
artful or more capable had themselves enrolled as spies in the 
secret services. They played a considerable rule in society, too. 
They took part in country outings inveigling the young man 
of good family intn some garden or gmtto; and the) 1 hired them- 
selves oeke a> iniisicmtiii or dincm at private partics, fur example 
the reception given for the birth of a child. Others, again, were 
attached to temples; these were called dfradihh but they arc 
rarely mentioned in ancient literature, and t! would aeem that 
temple prostitutes belonged mainly to a later epoch than that 
which concerns u* in the present study. 

There were sc vend ways of making an assignation with a 
prostitute; she could either be accosted in the street, or visited 
trt a brothel, i*r required to attend the client 1 * homr. Or else 
the customer visited her in her own home . 1 Many of them lived 
with thdr mother, or someone posing as their mother, and then 
the older woman looked after the business side of their activities, 
and concerned herself with their safety and health . 7 They dis¬ 
played themselves to the gaze of pasfters-by, dressed in all their 
finery and heavily made up, dose by the door of their house, 
'like a precious object on a *belf\ In the brollick, the price wa* 
fixed in advance, as the client rate red, varying ^cording to the 
season, and the client 1 * degree of affluence, Half ihe agreed sum 
was handed over to the designated or selected prostitute; the 
other half went into a fund which paid for the hire of costiimcsi 
and the purchase of scents and garland* which were distributed 
to a customer as soon as a bargain was agreed on, akhnugh the 
garments had. of course, to be returned by the customer before 
he left the establishment . 1 These appear to have been prosperous 
enterprises, profiting especially from the festivals which regularly 
gave mil the town* {and the capital) an aura of feverish excite¬ 
ment, during which debauchery was legally permitted 

1 he young k;tttriyat chow? their mistresses* as one may imagine, 
from among tfur moft cultured courtesans. Some of these young 
women were as knowledgetihJr a* they were beautiful acquainted 
with each smallest detail of the rules of love-making* and excelling 
in the ‘sixty-four ana 1 i 1 which meant that they were perfectly 
instructed in every field of crotic s social, intellectual and artmh 
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activity, Obviously, 3 courtesan endowed will* such varied talents 
wjs much sought after. and un$, me might say, worth her weight 
in gold As =i result, she was usually kept in style by some wealthy 
man, and her exquisite education justified the honourable plate 
she hdd in society. She lived on a grand scale* attended, by a 
host of sfjrvants, possessing a luxurious and elegantly decorated 
house* beautiful jewellery and adornments. a splendid selection 
oi robes made from costly materiilft, several carriages, md even, 
perhaps, an an gallery, the supreme cachet of high social stand¬ 
ing* She considered it important, too, to show generosity towards 
thr brulumits at nil times, mating them frequent gifts and, if 
*hc was very rich, having a temple built for them at her own 
expense, 

To establish her fortune, she had of necessity to remain on 
good Ltnus with a whole number of different people, cither 
because they were influential individuals, or because they were 
of use to her prafi^siomliy; So she cultivated assiduously the 
friendship or goodwill of town wmdimen. policemen, magistrates, 
astrologers* bankers and moneylenders; and, equally, that of the 
experts and practitioners of all the arts of embellishment upon 
which she depended so heavily: perfumers, floriaEs, garland 
makers, hntidrefers, tier imporunce was such that we are 
assured that the Buddha himself accepted the invitation to take 
Jus midday meal with a courtesan, rather than keep a previous 
appointment for the same lime with a government dignitary. 
But the prostitutes' real friends were in he found, rather, on the 
fringes of society, among an assortment of miscreants including 
thieves, confidence tricksters, low-class magician^ cheats and 
inveterate gamblers. In any cjsc, Indian moralists habitually 
emphasized that women of easy virtue must inevitably end up by 
associating with rogues and villains of this nature- 
Andimt literature has described most tellingly die particular 
mentality of courteous, bringing out its essential mnorality. A 
prostitute seeking her fortune (in other words, the majority 
among her ^jrorily) was careful 10 choose a man who would 
keep her lireuriotiily, rather than reserve her favours for a single 
luvtr. The man's; financial status was, then, the primary con¬ 
sideration. And, livhen she had made her choice, she played the 
ogC'old gambit of making him fall in love with her, using :i!l 
the resources oi her accumulated knowledge, coquetry and 
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cun fang, reinforced, if necessary, In migu-id mcontatimt^ 31 id 
amulets* And nor hesitating to assume 3n entirely false personality, 
Hut she was careful* as far as possible, not to become enamoured 
oJ any man whose Loriune she desired more than fits heart. Hie 
Kfimuviiiru afitrrrts Nut 'one never knows how deeply a woman 
is in love, even when nnc la her lover'. 

The financial greed shown by «ouncsanj in must of the classic 
tale* is typified by the following anecdote. The ton of a wealthy 
iHjrincsgTTBUi hud acquired the habit of Waiting hb mistress cneb 
evenings and presenting her on etch occasion with a tidy sum 
far sen ices tendered, Thdr Unison wa& long established, and 
the young man had always paid up punctually. He had even 
made her a generous gift on the death of his fit her, to compensate 
her far hiving had no share fa the inhetftaote. And yet. one 
evening, when he Jisd forgo [ten hi* puree* and promised to pay 
her the usual mm the fallowing morning, hi* paramour did ntu 
hesitate tn p*»h him out On tn the sited, swearing that she would 
not allow him credit, even far a single evening . 111 

The sigaduus cmirtesan was quite prepared to min her lovers: 
after all* did she not choose them so then thdr famine should 
pass from their hands 10 hers? To achieve her end, she used all 
the Tricks and subtleties she !md learned by heart during her 
apprenticeship. When a liaison showed signs of being no longer 
profitable, nothing ivju simpler to her than to break off the 
rcl^ftmaMp by using any one of a thomand stratagems; aftti 
which p she icnik a new lover who w it Icafit as well off sis the 
previous one, and congratulated hci^df on her increasing pim- 
perity. If the first lover a finttneia! alfain? improved, she did not 
htfiiiait tn return to him; hut, in that case, the Kitmafutra advised 
him to 3 >eware of pottle vengeance* a face the newly dcilironcd 
[over might wdl prove to him that the sincerity of Jus reconciled 
mistress was dubious, tu say the least. 

Thi* be the typical portrait of 3 courtesan of that cni, 
but* even so, there were others who aspired to marriage, and 
even went so far -i> \o fenmiricc u tic unfa ruble existence in order 
to marry the man they loved - who was usually peiinile^- — witJi 
the praise worthy inlentfan cl founding j family line and hemming 
re*|pectlbk vixmirn When a legitimate union* even one involving 
faifliiihl disadvantage, was not possible* seme other courtesans 
contented thctnselves with a *eim-permanent or permanent liai.sun 
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with a man. at OTCn went to live with him, ill which case they 
look, great pains to hdiave in every respect a* li llc wives. 

Courtesans coniututed dangerous competitors, in the eves of 
numy legitimate w|vts r despite die strict hw^ puarifring adultery 
{see p. 59). The dc^criphfjn of a 1 lurried nun taking a jnrilre^ 
« briefer but perceptive: from the moment he started deceiving 
Itb wife, bur behaved with consummate hypocrisy, lied out- 
ragemjsly h made every effort to keep hb illicit assignations secret* 
and tried ti> induct his love-nffdr with prudent discretion. 
Even so* he ran many risks of being betrayed, since it was 
necessary to use the services of a 'messenger uf hive 1 1iVM) and 
aiio to obtain the complicity of the servants. If they were cuught 
flagrante dWrrto. lib mistress was liable to oven lurcher penaliicv 
than himsdf. 

Commerce with prostitutes was not, then, an entirely carefree 
process, and the hazards were aggravated by the annoying prefer¬ 
ence these young women displayed for the criminal dement 
nf society. We need no further proof than the story uf the 
courtesan who tell in love with a thief, of which several versions 
are to be found in the Jatakm , 11 This particular courtesan had 
a wealthy lover who wa* entirely devoted to her, but whom nhe 
did not Jove, One day, when slw was sitting at her window, she 
saw some policemen in the act of seizing a bandit whom the) 
had Itecn tracking across the town. No doubt he was good- 
looking, and seemed worthy of her interest. In any case, she 
decided on an impulse to save him from the fate of impalement 
which most certainly awaited him. 

Without wasting a moment, therefore, the courtesan despatched 
a trustworthy woman-servant to the police commissioner, with 
the mission of bribing him. A typical Oriental bargaining session 
ensued* and the $izc of the sum offered soon conquered this high 
official r a virtuous indignation. But he Kill had no intention of 
incurring the king 1 * wrath: an execution \md been proclaimed 
and an execution would have to be carried out, if not on the 
actual criminal then on someone else This problem did not 
embarrass the eounei^n in the least: why should not her lover, 
that rich Jove-sick numskull, finance the whole arrangement and 
become the involuntary victim a* wcU? So, whm he arrived, on 
his dady visit to hi* nmtrcs?, he found hef in tea<nid nut at 
all in the mood for their usual light-hearted banter. Preyed for 
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an cxplanjiticm die blurted out that the man condemned to dcjih 
about whom the whole town wm talking - in fuel, her own 
hrnther- 'Hut waa the first lhai her Inver had heard of the exist¬ 
ence of it brother* for the good reason that she had only juai 
invented him. However* he swallowed the tale, and wa.% im¬ 
mediately persuaded) to hasten tn the commissioner^ carrying the 
random whit h would f:ce the prisoner. The gullible youth 
obtained the fiecmij futub p although the sum rep respited his 
rut ire persona] *aving&, and Inimtd to the crpumiissicmcr^ office. 
The tatter immediately carried out the plan he had agreed on 
secretly with the courtesan beforehand: as socm as the money 
was handed <iver, the thief was taken, in s covered carriage, to 
the courtesan's home* and the pour dupe was just m promptly 
conducted to the execution grounds. Night had already descended 
by this ijme* and the citizens were indoors when the bctrajxd 
lover was kd past* feu only die executioners themselves heard bis 
sobs and his pmlcsu linns of innoccnte, 

'1 hat is not the end of ibis edifying story, The courtesan 
became hopelessly inhausted with the bandit whose lift fih« had 
’javeih but became his victim in her turn. Being justiMily 
juspkhma of a woman who could m lightly dispose of oilier 
peopled Jiv&, he lured her into a lumdy spot and strangled her* 
- faithful to lii* profesdonjil ppiimiplcTs he rnbhed her of 
everything she had whh her* stripping ha of every piece of 
jewdlery she was wearing* despite his ha&rc tu escape the scene 
fll his new crime. The narrator adds that the unhappy young 
wntnatii after lying unconscious, revived, and spent the rest of 
her life arching unsGCC^fyjly for this villain, whom she had 
immediately forgiven iml continued to love. But other versions 
claim,. on I he amlnry* that it was the who killed him, 

U should not necessarily be :ts>umed from jujeh lurid anecdotes 
that ah prostitutes lived on the fringe of the law and tasnchUcd 
habinulJy with crinuiijiha. Though these iegentia may well 
contdn more than a grain of frtith, it mug lye feme inhered that 
ifior intention was to illustrate the dangers of sin rather ih*m to 
blacken ddibcrateiv the reputation ^ wurt^ih, whose existence 
way deemed necessary in 3 well-organised society. indeed* many 
hiitih lurttini were mentioned specifically for ilieir diaritahle 
instincts and their piety. 
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GAMESi ANtJ CAMINC 

Although gnmra ot chance were condemned by the brahnrnfik 
ctui* of conduct, they were played in all classes of society. And 
chess w as crfinrmo^&ly popular 

Chess (c^/mvari^ri), one of [fidin's most gkrimis inventions, 
designed originally sia u means of working out military strategy, 
was played by four player* who used two dice, lour figure* [king, 
elephant, ho and chariot or ship) and four paw da, which 
^mboliied the ‘four corps' which traditionally constituted the 
army (am p. 2S4). Every day, lhe young nobles met together to 
play several sessions of the game. 

Dicing existed hr various different form* of play* 11 The dice 
were mack of gilded shells* of wooden or ivory cube*, 11 or of 
!fir frllt of the vihhttaka fruit (T*rminaHti brlhrha)* which war. the 
size of a hazd-nut and had five facet*, Clrrsa waa played on 
specialty designed boards or on a table whose surface had been 
inlaid with predou* substances representing the requisite pattern, 
and dice were played, often, simply on the floor. 

wo different dicing game* arc described in ancient texts. 
The favourite one appears to have been that allied vibhUokj^ the 
name being the same an rhat of the nut from which the dice were 
made. This game entailed taking a handful of dice front a heap 
of them and throwing those picked up on to the ground or board 
in any one of twenty-four permitted manner*, at the same time 
announcing uldud the number of dice being thrown and the 
number remaining in die heap. The winner waa the one who 
threw the number he bid announced. At hie first attempt; the 
rules demanding, in addition, that this number nnurt be 4 multiple 
of four. 

Another game, pdiahi m used three oblong dice with four scoring 
ridw. These were thrown on the ground, and the point* on the 
uppermost surface added up; to win, the total had to correspond 
with one out of the twenty-four combinations which had been 
agreed beforehand, as had been die amount of the stake. If each 
pLsycr won in succession, further munch were thmwn, and the 
st^kc ai issue increased proportionately. 

Dice also played a part in affair s of lore, for the elegant ndgtiraka 
ttsed tlicm to decide which young woman should be his com¬ 
panion for the night. 
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l li? passion for gambling wit so great clt-HLl many wealthy 
bminc^rncti and rubles lost I heir entire fortunes. Although en Fi¬ 
de mited by the brahmans,, the habit became quite frenzied at 
times; reckless martingales were employed. and various spelts 
and charms to ensure that the player won and his opponent lost 
were kept secret and used asauiumialy* Incantations for success 
were pronounced beforehand; T have beaten Von, I have raked 
m all your slake*, 1 have pocketed your last penny. . . . My 
profits are here in my right hand, my drill in my left hand; may 
1 win Cow^ horses, riches, gold/ The dice svefr also submitted 
to certain magical trtatnwnts-which probably included loading 
them. . . ^ 

Poets have described eloquently the players 1 changing emotions, 
as they’ gasped with anguished expectancy while the dice were 
still tolling over the ground, became ccstaih at the sound of 
their clicking together, then desperate if it wo* a losing throw, 
but still ready u« throw again, even if ruin stared them in the 
face, rtfufling ever to admit that they could possibly lose in the 
end. Gamblerc inevitably fell prey m money-lender?, piling up 
huge debts and sometimes ending their lives tragically* But if 
social life was marked by terrible cases of ruination ir w m equally 
studded with cases of huge fortunes acquired through gambling; 
those who had gained wealth in this manner were labelled the 
black rich', as opposed to the white rich' who liad earned their 
money wisely and honestly. 

Gaming-dm* sacm to have sdioimdciL They were subject to 
strict control by the £tate f and contributed large mm* in the 
Treasury in the shape uf Line* levied on stakes, the hiring of 
premises, and the dice themselves (sec p* log), flince gamblers 
were not permitted to make or lihc their own dice. Cheats con* 
etitmeri something like a professioml fraternity, although they 
were dmdy watched, and brought to book w hent^er possible, 
by a brigade of 'spies 1 appointed specially to supervise the way 
ihc gambling-dens carried cm business. 


Th&W&tfABh E ARTS, PLAYS, &PORT& AS*D DlVKItSlOin 

For Tiie voting kjatriyit, atmuruu* pursuits alternated with various 
intellect 11 ?! and artistic activities in which the aristocracy - with 
the king in the forefront - found plenty of time to Indulge. 
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Music hdd a great place in the daily life of the nobility. ‘They 
alt learned to play the frfpd or bow-harp, an mstriiinctU which w a$ 
Liter replaced by a form of] me. This harp is one of India's most 
anriem mimical instrument / 1 Originally, ii was played only by 
women, hut later it was played a I no by men, and ihe kings them¬ 
selves became expen performers; in fact several kings, during 
the Gupta dynasty (fourth to fifth century ad), were so convinced 
of their prowess that they had themselves depicted on their 
coins clasping a tind. 1 * Members of the nubility always kepi 
one dose by, hanging it on their bedroom wall, taking it with 
them wherever they went, playing ft sometimes as they strolled 
along in which ua.se it \vaa slung from one shoulder with a 
strap. 'There are two tilings/ wrote Kilidfea, 'which nestle 
on m lover't breast without ever leaving an empty space: a dear- 
toned fete, and a soft-voiced woman with beguiling eyes/ 1 * 
Young lover? enjoyed teaching the technique of playing the 
vipd to their Empresses, and poets often evoke the grace of their 
supple band^ running over the chords, meeting us if by accident 
and clasping tenderly. 

Painting was another favourite pursuit, and hdd an important 
place in everyday existence. It -erved the purpose* of fdigkma 
propaganda, as when Buddhist monks explained the meaning of 
particular images with the aid of a pointer/ 7 and El wmsometimes 
ttsed tts the medium for conveying new?* in the form of storied 
scrolls: ■* hiimting v™ an essential adjunct of elegant love-life* 
since lovers were in the habit of exchangin g specially executed 
portraits which they gazed at when they were apart- Among the 
nobility, young men and women possessed all Lhe equipment 
required for artistic activity: *pendis i fur sketching, paint brushes 
of various dimensions with bristles made of animal hair, and sliclk 
or pots containing coloured -powders, all Arranged in n h*>\ whose 1 
"Utter surface was engraved with : ume design/ 11 This apparatus 
constituted a highly appreciated gift when p repealed by a young 
gentleman to his betrothed.** The shapes of the pictures varied 
according to the subject, being rectangular for ‘realistic* or 'pure 1 
printing (satya)^ square for lyrical' or 'romantic* painting, 
circular for genre painting ,* 1 Religious themes were executed 
on long length* of material with bamboo rollers at each end, 
which could be unwound or rewound a| leisure, and on which die 
episodes were depleted in chic uninterrupted panorama Mmi 
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ephemeral of all* pictures were designed un Site ground itself, 
wrilh the aid of coloured powders* especially on the Oceanian of 
marriage*. 11 Every genth-man of taste potise&sed an art gallery, 
containing' pa in lings which were sometimes his own wart and 
which he enjoyed shewing off to his friends. If he had learned 
sculpture, fie would also set aside a room in a comer of his house 
where he could model in day or carve wood* 

The aristocracy devoted particular attention tn the various 
forms of literary expression, and many noblemen composed poems 
or dramas m the elegant, sophisticated style In fashion at the 
royal court. The kings, too, devoted themsebe* to the arts of 
writing: the famous drama Mftxhakafika (The Link Cky Cart*) 
has been attributed to Sudrak* (dare unknown, possibly fourth 
century ad), while Harsa (ax* 606-47), King of Thanesvar and 
Ivdinniijj wrote three interesting dramas. The Kings Samudragupta 
(An 335-75) - kri d Kum 3 ragupta ( id r. 414-55J adorned themselves 
with the envied title of 'King among poets* (KatirJja)* Nobles and 
courtiers took part in literary functions which were held regularly 
in the open air, either tn the publ ic gardens nr in specially organised 
"clubs' f sj^ffS) - an institution which the Indians invented long 
before the advent of the British!* 1 Competitions were arranged, 
presided over by some dignitary or even by the king himself* 
during which orator vied with each other in improvising on a 
given theme/* and the eventual winner received a prize, some¬ 
times amounting to a huge sum of money or n valuable gift or* 
at the very least, an honorific title, "master of knowledge', which 
firmly established his reputation. Some poets devoted themselves 
TO 3 wandering life, travelling from one princely court to another, 
in order to increase their chances of success in such cun rests* 
l hose contests started with an open challenge being issued, those 
who refused to accept it fur one reason or another being declared 
vanquished in advance. Then the actual competitor* pitted their 
talents and virtuosity ignimt each other, composing or solving 
riddles, phra?*s with a double meaning and pirns, performing 
charades, improvising verses to set rhymes, composing erudite 
poems or declaiming long didactic or laudatory speeches Feeling 
sometimes ran so high during these contests, tlut competitors were 
even known to use dishonest inducements, such as distributing 
secret bribes to members of the jury. 

I he theatre was at its peak of brilliance during the age which 
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concerns us. The period between the first and eighth centuries Alt 
saw the rise of India's greatest dramatic author?, some of them 
kings, others puefcs or brahmans, and the theatre received greater 
support and acclaim throughout India during that cm than .it any 
other time in the country's history, 15 Dramas were constructed 
according to the precise rule* which were codified in various 
treatises’, 111 and which made dramatic writing an an designed 
specifically for the intelligentsia, making no appeal at all outside 
tlu: ranks of the nobility and the cultured classes. Actors depended 
entirely on the patronage of the king or of iomc wealthy individual, 
and it seems that there were no permanent theatrical companies 
except, perhaps, in a few particularly ostentatious courts. Like 
the acrobats, musicians, mountebanks tmd showmen of the time, 
actors were constantly on the road, seeking an engagement in 
some town Theatrical performances generally took place only 
during religious or princely festivals, great pilgrimages, and 
public or private celebrations of some importance, such as 
marriages. In addition, it was usual at the 'spring festivals' 
(see pp. 144-5) tu present for the first time new worts which 
had, in most cases, been written specially fur the occasion, 
f requently, rival troupes competed, with their common audience 
as judge of their respective merits: the competition was not always 
above board, so great was the ambition to secure for one's company 
the honorific to which the winners were entitled. 

Acton were recruited from the lowest castes, and so not even 
accepted as witnesses in law-suits. Despite their lowly status, 
a few of tlicm benefited from the friendship of important people^ 
so that they sometimes Iwreamc the centre of jealous intrigue in 
court circles. They were often on very dose terms with authors 
and poets, since their obligatory knowledge of Sanskrit auto¬ 
matically mired them to the latter's cultural level. 

On the moral level, however, their reputation was deplorable, 
and their '•rives were generally considered to be over-generous 
in bestowing their favours. In the first century atj, the gram¬ 
marian Patanjali, in his commentary the Mohabhaha*'* had 
already expressed the problem in these terms: 'When an actor’s 
"wife appears on the stage, ask her: "Whose are you? Whose are 
you?" She will always answer: "1 am yours,” ’ Their I ms bands 
were perfectly content to let them prostitute themselves and to 
pocket a share of the profits. In fact, the penalties laid down for 
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adultery will! jii wo? far tea* wverc llwiti in other raaefi; 

actresses were* indeed, dwified a» being member* of the 
courtesan*' guild* 

Even in those early times, actresses were fully aware of the 
importance of publicity, and their mother* (or supposed mot her*) 
acted as their impresario*. The older woman's task was to help 
develop her protegee'* ckmu and abilities ns far as posable, to 
that site retained a beautiful completion* to increase her 
tnirlUgefire. to main lain her health by super vising her diet* 
11id in perfect hi'r education by having instruction given m her 
by teachers specializing in erotic an. dancing p singing, music, 
painting, hatuivvTiling and elocution She wai A&* given a 
rudimentary knowledge of gtatfumr, lt>gic and Agronomy, On 
each lestive occasion she was exhibited in public in all her briery* 
m%h m impressive retinue in attendance. When a he uctiudly 
appeared on the stage, her manager saw to it that a more or lot 
discreet claque was present in the audience to applaud her. 
Influential pcrsomltties were persuaded to mention her name 
favourably in public, and her colleagues were bidden to praise, 
on every possible occasion* her talents* range of learning* beauty„ 
vjrUicnmuK stud charm. 

Professionally, actnxi were dafcwrd According to competence:, 
and those who graduated rn leading rede$ were practically 1111- 
luidKeable from their particular range of parts. Ferrule roles 
were usmlty played by women, but also sometimes by men* so 
there seems Eo have been no firm rule in the matter. Casting did 
not present a grcsii problem in view «f the conservative nature of 
the Indum pJays of that age: the nmk roles included, inevitably, 
a lover, a buffoon and a wit* white the female rnles- comprised 
Iovcj and confidante. The minor parts were shared among the 
junior members, of the company. 

The troupe's manager at the *umc time the theatre's chief 
stage-hand (he wn* called the "rope-holder' or tutr&dhdra}, the 
producer, dramatic cnadi tmd slur actor. His responsibilities 
were heavy and demanded of lum qualities comparable to those 
demanded of a hi^h functionary. The actress playing heroine to 
his hem was often his own wafer, and $he too had to tiparc issue 
from titr practice of her art to perforin her domestic duties, 
such i- preparing her husband 1 * meals according to the appro¬ 
priate ritual, and abo to be conspicuous in doing charitable work 
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And, like nil members of the theatrical profession from time 
?! Miner no rial, *hc was bound to perform under alt circumstance* 
and enndilions, whatever the difficulties nr private grids. 

Thi manager had two i-si&EanLv a producer {sthaflaku) and a 
Btagc^nianjigef (jkori^rtaflAa); the liras. conducted rchcar^tb, 
supervised the stage settings and acted as the matuager'-s primary 
agent in alt other laperts of the company's professional activities 
while thr second romsmhted the manager's orders to the liciors 
and actresses, conducted the choir, and played the stock minor 
parts. 

There were no special theatre building* 1 " and actors used the 
balk reserved for dancing and music which were attached to 
mess; palaces and temples, or else the) dmpSy played in the 
temple itself* before the statue of the local gu<L Sometimes, 
improvised stages were erected, and in this case the manager 
observed the ritual presiding at all coiutructtanol work when lu¬ 
pin up his temporary theatre. 

The theatre formed a rectangle, with the stage occupy ins? the 
end of one of the two narrow sides of the hall or room* and dir 
spectators lacing the At age in s rm^s sometime rittinv on i 
platform supported by pillars* In principle, the spectators weft 
seated according to caste or trade, and in any ease the king and 
other distinguished guests obviously occupied the plates of honour. 
Several categories of people were excluded from attending these 
perfbmlances, especially illiterate foreigners, those of lowly 
extraction and ‘heretic* 1 * 

The hall was decorated gaudily: long, narrow flap waved over 
its roof, while its gilded pillars sparkled with inlaid patterns 
of coloured atones and glass and were bedecked with huge 
garland* of flowers interwoven with prod* and jewt-I*, 

The stage ms made of wood, and its from wua either tiled nr 
decorated with tiiuceo-work; (he surface of the floor-boards w 
kept rough enough for there to he no risk oi an actor slipping. 
The stage was decorated with paintings and howeliefs, and 
furnished with a palmed baek-doth (yaiwnika), in some soft 
material* whose colour varied according to the play’s basil 
(heme: it would, for instance, be white for an erode story, yellow 
for a heroic sago, dull-coloured for a paikctu scene, multi¬ 
coloured for a force, block lor a tragedy or j gruesome scene, 
red for a story of violence, and 1*0 on This back-cloth served 
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also to conceal the wings, which opened on to the stage by two 
*idc-daoT* und were used as dressing-rooms, Two girls were 
speriaJJy employed to fnok after this doth,, drawing it aside or 
lifting U each time that an ae[or entered nr left the stagey except 
on those occasions when the action called for the player to thrust 
it aside himself with a brusque gesture, A. curtain hung down 
at the front of the stage; in the fourth Century m ti was called a 
samk&itm, indicating that it was rolled or unrolled according to 
the needs of the particular scene being enacted - 11 

So real scenery was used, but the actors liad j stock of stage* 
props* which they carried with them on tlidr travels, and which 
must have been a burdrnsuiwc? part of their baggage since they 
included sham racks and cliffs, cans and carriage*, suits nf 
armour, shields, an assortment weapons, banners and animab 
modelled from clay* The time and scene of the action taking 
place on the stage wire puggesfcrd by oral description, thittic and 
music, while the gesture (nrndrS and ham) had already been 
codibed, by then, into a silent language which tradition has 
passed down* untouched, io the present century. But the actors 
did enhance the character- they played with special costumes, 
appropriate adornments and make up. A light-coloured dress 
signified s feast or pious occasion; gaudy costumes were worn 
by kings, lovers, gods and guardian spirits; a dark costume 
indicated that the wearer was a madman* a traveller or an invalid* 
The system of make up was based on a colour symbolism which 
did not necessarily reflect natural appearances. The actors pos¬ 
sessed a palette on which they mixed little heaps of colours, red 
brick, yellow' arsenic, white, blue and bmp-blade; while they 
blended these colours by hand, they recited propitiatory prayers, 
vinos this whole prices.* utmried a religious character. Light 
tints indicated happy characters, king* and 'western 1 races; 
darker lints were used for characters coming from the south, 
barbarians, rival lungs, and so on. 

The performances probably began at sunrise. As soon os the 
audience was in its places, a roll of drums and a dash of cymbals 
heralded the start of die show. Whsl we would consider an 
preliminary activities now got under way. First, a carpet was 
unrolled on the stage, watched by the still chattering audience., 
and the orchestra members filed on and took tlidr places: facing 
east, the drurm, and to their left the ^mbourinea"; facing north, 
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a singer fbnked to his left by players of hnc$, ritharas (uMr) and 
flutes. The choir now appeared, with the assistant manager at 
their head. As they arranged theriisdsxs, the rnw^idans. busied 
themselves in timing their instruments, and performing re fixing 
cufcfrises with their finger; and lips sifter having purified their 
hands and mouths. Finally* the choir sang .1 song of welcome. the 
manager recited the opening blessing, and bandied into the 
prologue, in which he always played the main role. 

It was only after this that the play itself started. It presented 
several curious features. First, the drama combined recitation 
with in e me and dance. Certain situation* were never represented 
(for example, death, a calamity, a defeat* the downfall of a king 
or ndigkru* rites) but merely evoked in an introduction by 2 
monologue car dialogue. Personalities were classified according to 
torn-eight different types, each corresponding to & particular 
character in the ploy. Only the hero had always to be noble and 
to remain unchangeable during the course of the action, con¬ 
forming to the ‘quality* which lie incarnated. The* relations of 
the various characters were governed by a series of rules of 
etiquette which were, no doubt, analogue to tho^c prevailing in 
the society of the time: the names .and tides given to the king, fnr 
example, varied according to the status of the character addressing 
Itim. Another interesting feature of these dramas is that the 
language spoken by the characters was not the same for all. 
Kings, brahmans and dignitaries, the principal queen, daughters 
of ministers, Buddhist nuns and courtesans spoke Sanskrit, 
except when wearing disguise is order to conceal their true 
status. Characters of lower rank and most female parts spoke 
one of the many Prakrits (vernacular languages and local dialects). 
Tilts fact indicate that even though the Sanskrit language was 
the prerogative of the nobility, it was nevertheless understood by 
those who did nor speak it 

Although dramatic performances provided the main enter¬ 
tain ment at public festivals, there was no shortage of rival offer¬ 
ings. The news of home impending Festivity drew an assortment 
of entertainers from far afidd: conch-pbyers,^ drummers^ 
wrestlers, acrobats, conjurers, mountebanks of every kind, folk- 
dancers and folk-singers, all travelled long distances, if necessary, 
in tit t hopes of making subsmntial profits, 

When a wrestling contest or some other spectacle was due to 
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take pli.ee, a rambnurjnc-player perambulated the town .t week 
beforehand to announce the event. 1 * Wrestling matches usually 
took place before the entrance to thn pyhee. in the enclosure sei 
aside for games ami and provided a favourite diversion 

fnr the aristocracy and the common jjcople alike* In fact T nobles 
quite often hired athlete* themadves, and made them fight in 
public The sefene of action was gay with Hags shipping in the 
hrcc?c t and the citizenry quickly packed the rows of benches, 
When the Wrestler* climbed into the arena, they strutted around, 
fleeing their muscles, Leaping in the air. crying not and chipping 
their hands, Then They grappled, holding each other rightly 
around die their necks rearing on c;idi other's shoulder, 

their legs entwined, while each attempted to win a fail or break 
the hold. 41 The winner received a large cash prize from the hands 
of die king and wa* presented with a victory standard, the 
poasei&iutL uf which gave him national distinction. 711 

\croba£5 showed off their extraordinary talents to the aceom- 
paniiiietu of an urdt&tta wbo*^ big drums slung from cross-stupa* 
^harp“tuned flute- and piercing chrititrE* added their daimn ir in 
the eric* of the mountebanks trying to attract a crowd. The** 
acrobats built huge human pyramids by climbing on each other's 
shoulders. A bas-relief from Hharhur, dating from the second 
century bc and now in the called ion of the Allahabad museum . M 
represents a team of fourteen people: seven of them, with their 
hands raised above their heads, are sup porting four others, who 
in their turn are gripping in thdr hand* ihc ankle* of two men, 
who arc supporting a young boy in Mini bn fashion. From the 
summit of this living pyramid he acknowledges the cheer* of the 
crowd by raising hi* arms and waving the scarf which is the sign 
uf lib profminn. 

Other mountebank* specialized in jn:rforiuiutf dances with 
javelins, making the audience gasp with the skill and daring with 
which ihcy manipulated four or m e of these dangerous weapons. 14 
Tight-tope dancers also excited the -id mi ration of the crowd with 
thrir skill. And the equilibrists who balanced and walked at the 
top of a long T-shaped pob, held only by spike* attached to thetr 
ahue** >T impressed the public equally, since a fall meant mil an i 
death. 

It wa& perhap* the illusionist* and conjurors, though, who 
biew the greatest success, even in the royal court. Those pseudo- 
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hii]y mxfi\ claiming to be a* wise and skilled as ihcf great eat 
yogis* cxenoed their powers of hypnosis inner a whole audience 
The most tiki 3 led hypnotists made use uf a rope, ami were helped 
by iidrdt oonftdmtcs. That usual trick consisted in fim 
making a mango-tree grow from a fruit-stone which the master 
conjuror had already shown to the audience. Through the dTeeta 
of his magic* ihe bush grew and grew until it luid become a grcai 
tree. Then he threw bk rufse into the air and it ippeared to 
fasten its top end round erne of tlw tree’s highest blanche®. 
One of bis assktents climbed the rope up tntu the rice until he 
liad disappeared from the sight of the awe-struck spectators, 
But the trick wus not yet over. From the top of the tree, the 
confederated smxrmd limbs fell one by one on to the ground, 
where the magician put them together again and nude a whole 
body out of diem. He brought this to life by sprinkling it with 
water: the resuscitated assistant then donned a costume of 
llowers and begat* dancing to the acclamations of the crowd,* 1 

Mime -dangers also appeared frequently at court. The aisr 
turn of their repertory was the so-tailed 'dctmVmotiun 1 dance, in 
which the dancer moved only one foot* one hand, one eyc T one 
nostril and <mc half of his mou:h T while the other vertical half 
of his body remained ag rigid as a rock. The effect was both 
comical and impressive, and provoked huge gales of laughter 11 

Finally, sword-awal lowers^ 40 monkey- nnd mongoose-handler^ 
and gnafee-charniers also took part in festivals and celebration*; 
the snakc-diamters kept fhtir cobras in cylindrical bamboo 
baskets, 41 Giber shimtiiL-n exhibited pictures in some busy spirt: 
the) 1 could he seen, surrounded hy a throng of inquisitive children, 
with a painted canvas, stretched between sticks, hdd uptight by 
their left liand, while with a rod hdd in the rij*ht hand they 
pointed to the figures a fid scenes depicted on the canvas and 
explained the story. 4 * 

T ights between animals provided a favourite pastime, Xut only 
cock^, but peacocks, buffaloes, oxen, horsed, elephants and rams 
were trained to fight- Large sums were gambled on the outcome 
of these contests, and the winning bird nr annual vmild win huge 
profits for its owner. 

Regattas were occasionally held, in which the king and his 
ciJim participated, *Tbm the surface of the river was covered 
with magnificently decorated boats, white-sailed slops* galleys and 
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barges, and small boats made of light wood, shaped to loot like 
birds, fish or marine monsters. The regatta took place to slie 
accompaniment nf music, dance*, songs and comic parodies. It 
also featured water-games, with teams of men and women trying 
to spray each other with syringes, sks during the //oft festival * 5 

<«* p. 144). 

The pre-eminently aristocratic sport was archcry. This art 
provided the theme for tournaments, on the occasion of princely 
marriage* {wtivamraru): the target was secured to the top of a 
long pole, near a pavilion built specially For the wedding ceremony. 
The winner of the seriR* of contests of skill won the hand of the 
princess who wjts being offered in marriage. “ 

In this manner, from one festival tu another, and from public 
entertainment lo celebration, the aristocracy enjoyed its leisure, 
while the common people shared thee pleasures to the extent 
that they were permitted to participate. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ROYAL EXISTENCE AND ITS 
ENVIRONMENT 


These kings . , hnvt vanished. Those who ((tint before, other* 
hnith them, mu! others still to corn? mitt vanish, m shat! those who 
osiii suct*ed I firm, it teems as though the Earth is laughing, in the 
joyous oatburtt of her autumn flowers, to see these fangs attempting 
(rawly) to undertake tite conquest of themselves. 

VLwu Faram, Part IV, XXIV. 


rill; HO*'At* PALACE AMI) jtK tnfiaihtants 

VV> have already shown, in out study (j>. 38 scq.) of the king's 
functions and the kingdom's political structure, die important 
pan the king played in every aspect of the country's existence. 
Predestined to royalty by open or hidden signs, incarnating the 
god India. "Weather Maker' and compared to die Sun, ensuring 
his subjects' prosperity by force uf his virtues and the justice 
of his rule, the king was also the ideal of the Iqatriyc l For all 
these reasons, his person was surrounded by great respect and 
extraordinary pomp. The populace wat always eager to catch a 
glimpse of him and he showed himself in public on numerous, 
special occasions, including important festivals, pilgrimages, and 
before departing on a military or hunting expedition; sometimes 
he even mixed with his subjects incognito, laving his palace by 
a conceded door, 1 

While the royal succession did not normally pose any problems, 
passing quite naturally into the hands of a crown prince who had 
had plenty of time to prepare himself for the responsibilities of 
being a njicr, there were cases where this procedure was not 
possible. It might happen, for example, that a king had no son, 
or was rumoured to be incapable of having one. It was then 
within hia rights to have recourse lo a particular solution - 
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generally disapproved of by the law-gum-which eonsiited in 
calling up™ one of his subjects* preferably a brahman of high 
reputation, to have sexual relations with the queen; she was 
entitled to refuse her consent, except when, the royal tine was in 
danger of becoming extinct for want of a collateral heir. J In any 
case, the diild bom of such a union remained a bastard in the 
eve* of the lawgivers although hb right to rub was recognised. 3 
Usually* however, the king had several som, and if the eldest 
mn wiia unable or ineligible to reign for any reason - if he was a 
gambler nr a depraved peraomdity, for instance - a younger 
brother could mount the throne. But it could also happen that 
the king died premarurely, in which case the queen (that is to say, 
his legitimate wife) assumed the regency, though this contingency, 
likdc the occupation of the throne by a very young child, was 
generally considered undesirable- 1 On the oilier band, it was not 
necessary for the king to be dead before lib successor was crow ned; 
he might well follow custom in retiring W a hermitage, so as to 
end hb life in an atmosphere of pious incdttatbm In addition* 
the feigning sovereign might even commit ritual suicide by 
drowning himself it some sacred river junction, by having himsdf 
burned alive on a pyre, or by practising the method of holding 
breath taught by ascetics. N Bui. in any of these cases, lie would 
have come to his decision 3 long time ahead ant) abdicated only 
when the succession was assured. 

The hitth of j crown prince was the signal for tremeodffll* 
celebrations which threw the whole city and palace into a cheerful 
uproar. From the moment shut dnimruetB announced the good 
news throughout the city, popular revelry began, and everyone 
danced, sang and drank together without distinction of caste* 
Longraiulmbna and good wishes soon began to stream into the 
court, a general amnesty waa proclaimed for primers rn jail T and 
a delegation of citizens offered die king a sum of money represent* 
in 2 : the total collected from die people in a soil of voluntary tax* 
which was earmarked for the baby prince's welfare, 4 Many 
beautiful and valuable gifts were brought to the palace by delegates 
of neighbuuri ei n Stingy and vassals, by noble* and courtiers: 
gariuubf campfomderi delicacies, safirnn for the bath in precious 
caskets, ivory boxes filled with uiumutic betel-nuts dyed rose-red 
with iHiwdercd sandalwood, and so on. 1 During several days, the 
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court wa* the atxnc of a m&cwign of mo- ieal anil dancing 
i^cenaimncnts. 

The childhood of the future king was, of course, spent m an 
atmosphere of special care and artemum. He wm brought up 
by nuraes thoflen specially by lus father.* 1 ih everyday existence 
wan intcrepcmd with sacraments. As soon as lie could toddle* 
his hair waa dressed in the (nannet demanded by his caste, he 
wore a mustard-seed amulet on top of hi* head and. round hh 
neck, a necklace of tiger 1 * claws tnr cot ns, 1 HS& body was smeared 
with yellow oil so thitt it shone like gold* He started his studies 
from the age of three. When he was eleven, he started learning 
economics and politics. The military' ^ occupied an important 
place rn hi&> young life. his morning* were devoted to the theory 
and practice of arm*, wlnle hi* evenings wore spent in learning 
difficult lesson*. At fixed huurq the hank attached tti the royal 
family related epics to him. During this w hole pci tod hr remained 
within the palace, far removed from the excitements and n^tentje¬ 
ttons of the wodd around him, and observing respectful 
obedieno: towards \m masters, When these meters judged that 
he had acquired a sufficient fund of knowledge, he underwent a 
period ot apprenticeship under the direction of a senior admini¬ 
strator; at Use end of this practical training, the prince was assigned 
to a particular military service, then finally declared competent to 
ae$umc a command, Usually, hh father then sent him off to take 
part in some military campaign, after which he awarded him the 
governorship of a province or even the vicerophip itsdi. 

His marriage, to 3 princess of his own caste, was celebrated 
with great pomp and in one of the sis form® authorized for s 
ksutriya. Id former heroic eras, be 'won fal® wife by emerging 
victorious from a tourney (jraveint'Ani) involving an archery con¬ 
test 10 Ii wan the occasion uf a great celebration, to which ail 
the empire's heads of state and vassals were invited. A pavilion 
wa* specially decorated for the occasion. Before the gathered 
assembly, the bride* holding a garland of white flowers, itrfewtd 
a procession of the suitors. then placed the garland around the 
nede of die winner; the marriage rites were celebrated in the 
presence of the defeated candidates. Like Ids father, the king, 
the crown prince had the right to numerous concubines, 

hut only the princess wed by him in those solemn ditnmstiiiices 
ranked as a legitimate wife. 
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It will be seen, then, dint when the king abdicated r n died and 
the crown prince liad to assume power in his turn, the latter tra* 
mentally and physically equipped to direct the affairs of state. 
.\fctr his coronation, the solemn celebration of which deserves a 
more detailed description (sec p + 377 seq.)* he proceeded to live 
according to the great traditions erf hi? ancestry, surrounded by 
a brilliant court comprising high dignitaries, minister?, governor 
arnbas^tdors, military chiefs, bankers and guild mastcrsi together 
with courtier* of all kind? vying for his favour. A very strict 
etiquette governed their relation? with the king, and any failure 
to observe this protocol was punished in exactly the same way as 
the minor faults condemned by the penal code. 

The royal chaplain {purohita} held first place among the 
kingdom"# gn-:it men. Even at the courts of the Buddhist kings, 
he was at why!* a brlliiiwii. reputed for his wisdom; Ihl; post was 
usually hereditary. Often* hi; had been the king's tutor when the 
latter was Mill a boy, and now served him a? counsellor for both 
spiritual Enid temporal affairs. Hr was the king's favourite 
partner at the** and dice, supervised die efficient miming nf the 
palace in \uh absence, and did not hesitate to remonstrate with 
him if hb main) conduct left something to be desired. The prime 
minister and his fdtow ministers and councillors also had an 
influential relationship with the king, though they did not receive 
from him a comparable degree of respect or subrnistrivcncss. 

An equally important personage was the field-marshal {tmdpait) 
who, like the royal chaplain, enjoyed hereditary rights. The 
grand treasurer was another dignitary who figured largely in die 
court - a high-living millionaire w hom Buddhist tales accuse 
frequently of sordid avarice. And until about the seventh 
Century, perhaps, when war-chariots ceased to form part of the 
army 1 a strength, 0 distinguished member of the court circle was 
the driver of the royal war-durioc, in olden limes a valiant 
noble who was also a bard- 13 In those Java, the Luigis safety* 
and sometime his very life, depended an tbii man's courage 
and skill. The royal equerry, chosen from art aristocratic family, 
performed a timitar function to licit of s page in the Western 
count during the Middle Ages; clad in A short tunic, he preceded 
the royal charger an all outings, holding in his hand a ring which 
may be identified a& a cakra t a redoubtable throwing weapon 
and a symbol of royalty. 1 * 
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\ arioua dignitaries and officials of minor importance were 
employed in cbe personal service of the king and, for that very 
reason, Mere able li* exercise a certain influence on him Hit 
barlrcr 13 was in a particularly fovcurable position because, .illhough 
he was usually of low caste, 11 he had the supreme honour of 
shaving the king, cutting Ids hair, removing his body hair with 
the nit! of golden tweezers am! dre ssin g his hair according to 
caste rules; lit also enjoyed the custom of the other members 
cl the royii] family, lie is traditionally supposed to have been 
very badly paid, 14 though tlu-re appear to have been exception* 
to this rule.'* Hut what is certain is that he acted as the kings 
confidant and, sometimes, go-between. 

A w Uule host of servants hovered constantly around the king, 
performing different functions; those responsible for preparing 
his daily baths, those in charge of bis extensive wardrobe, 1 ' who 
got ready for him the costume appropriate to a particular occasion, 
those wire perfumed these clothes with the rarest essences, ami 
the 'unumin! makers' who designed his floral adorn lint!!- and 
who selected the right jewellery to match the clothe* he was 
wearing. 

One should also mention the king's head cook: his Job was 
no sinecure, if we are to believe the Jatakat. Apart from having 
to assure himself each day of the sufficiency and variety of the 
dishes destined for the royal table, he had also to endure the 
intolerable heat of the kitchen fires, before which be sat cross- 
legged, mixing the sauces with .1 ladle or a spoon, 1 * his eyes 
streaming from rite thick stnokc, getting up from tirne to time 
to lean against the door and wipe off the sweat streaming down 
his face. lh?Jdfc> til is, he had to defend his dishes jgainar the 
impudent on.d&uglita of tire ever-himgry crows, 1 * whose nests 
were everywhere,** or against the voracious dr>gs which prowled 
around freely within the palace grounds.* 1 And finally, although 
he commanded a whole army of scullions and servant-girls, he 
still had to endure with good grace the constant sampling uf his 
preparations by the king’s official food-taster, who was there 10 
ensure that none of the dishea was poisoned, A similar official 
inspection procedure applied to medicines and to equipment used 
for massaging. 

There were many other junior members of the royal household. 
Rearers of the royal insignia were entrusted with .-1 great regalia 
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Which they corned behind the king whenever he moved from 
one pi ace to unntticxi mid which included the white parasol (the 
essential symbol of royalty). the sword, the sandal* (which 'ruled 
the kingdom w hen the sovereign was absent), the fly whisks, the 
royal standard, and so on. Dwarf cup-ben rers (who doublet! as 
court-jc*ten\?< women in charge of the amice cd wines, wearing 
Greco-Iranian dress 11 modelled on the national costume of the 
country fr-m which the wine came, male and female mttfii rising 
ferrule dancers, art inline and technicians, and die whole band of 
no nor adherents living in various part?; nf the palace, id! had a 
precis and limited function, as Indian custom dictated, 

But the king raa not the only one who demanded special 
attention. Two animals, the royal elephant add the State horse, 
participated very closely in die life uf the kingdom and were 
Trended as the palladb of the empire, being tmo of the *fl£ven 
jewels* Itupfaraina) which consec ruled the sovereignty of ft 
universal king (rffiftimvirrmh The elephant declined to play this 
pj<rt was dwssen for certain characteristics which were supposed 
to indicate n royal and holy origin, particularly a very light-grey 
hide (which was called white The king had the selected atnmid 
led around the capital id a solemn procession; then he era* 
veera^ed it with a ritual asperaion and designated it expressly as 
the royal mount. 1 * From that moment on, die elephant was 
lodged in a special stall, in which it received a doily visit from 
the king. Carefully di risen keeper* looked after it, and a mahout 
was specially appointed as its rider. At festivals, the gieaf h-east 
was adorned sunipmoumly, its hack covered by a fine striped or 
checkered carpet held secure by a ghthbaml, cluster* of jewda 
dangled from its curs, its bridle was set with gold and ill head 
*'i : Lr..wnrd by a gold-chafed tbim, a huge nuddacc encircled 
Its neck and its legs were ringed by bangles of precious metals. 
Cords from which hung a targe belt with j clapper or a row o! 
small globular bells were tied above its knees, and the ringing or 
tinkling gave notice of its approach. The mahout, wearing a 
short tunic with sleeves, squatted on the elephant's neck, holding 
the royal aouidard in one hand and, In the other, a goad (oviftwit) 
inset with precious stones The king mounted the anim al by 
means of a golden’ ladder 3 * while it remained kneeling. Some¬ 
time* the king himself rode on the ntrk, rn which case the mahout 
sat afitridr the rump, kepi from clipping by a cord attached to the 
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girth hand on each side and: passing round the small of his hack-** 
The eleplumt of State was compared to India s mount, to Aus- 
yata, and considered as a real personage, so that die courtiers 
spoke of it in human terms, praising tea sagacity, prudence and 
intelligence . 4 T 

The home of State wa* treated with similar honour and 
ceremony anti its stable was hung with purple and gold draperies. 
For great occasions it was fitted with a saddle-•doth, a girthband, 
and sometime* even n hunting-saddle (n style affected by certain 
sovereigns, such as the Vnkauka kings of Ajanta in the fifth and 
sixth centuries .u>), together with golden trappings, a brow band 
sporting a plume, and its tail elegantly PLuted mid sometimes 
encased in a golden tube The king visited it daily, and did nm 
hesitate to dismiss, any of The special groom* ait ached to its 
service if he did nnr consider them conscientious enough, despite 
the difficulty of -ibraining trained personnel who were also 
endowed with the ‘moral' qualities required for such on officer' 

’Ihifl moss of reraiturns and servants lived in the royal resid¬ 
ences, moving from one to another according to the season, for 
the king usually possessed several palaces scattered throughout 
fits empire, and some tunes more than one in the capital itself. 
In fact, the royal bouscfiuld was frequently on the move, since 
the king, accompanied by a ‘portable palace 1 , paused die hnt 
months in the north of hi* empire, stayed somewhere dty during 
the rainy season, anil returned smith again as soon as cooler 
weather returned; alternatively, if the king was conducting a war 
hi- would establish camp on the frontier. This semi-nomad sc 
existence was compensated by :i theoretically immutable organiza¬ 
tion which rt-otaifd on identical atmosphere around the king, 
wherever he might be, while filling die daily n«d* of enurt life. 
Without doubt, there was abo a sedentary staff in each royal 
residence to lock after it during the court's absence. 

The palace resembled a *i mall -Scale city, nr, porliaps, a private 
villa of kingly dimensions Wherever it might be, in the heart 
of the capital it elsewhere, it coveted a great stretch of ground. 
Within surrounding moats, rose ramparts indented w’ith triangular 
merlons, fortified by bastions and watch rowers from whose roofs 
standards flu tiered in the breeze. Its vast gateways, faring the 
four cardinal points, were guarded nig In and day by mounted 
troops, while s garrison, quartered within the redoubt, patrolled 
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the battlanentop The chief gateway, antuncated with equestrian 
statues in ivory, sculptures ‘faced with gn!d iud stiver' And 
plaque* of cruinvctl and carved ivory, faced the royal highway 
whit h Tun through the capital front east to west. 

The palace was divided into two distinct sections: one was 
public ami wxesdlik to all, the ocher wa» strictly private and 
housed the kingdom s dlid political departments, the Icing** own 
residential i]uartcr,% anti the harem* Both divided 

into courtyards. paved with p issbed tilt*. overlooked by elegantly 
deigned buildings and connected by wide avenues along which 
carriages of all kinds eircylsted. The ^hape and style uf die 
buildings varied according to their function*; there were long 
structures with barrel-vault roofs used as warchoune^ pillared 
tall* for pub l ic assemblies and residential buildings compnsiita 
several mny% 

In the public section! the royal granaries were to be found 
situated above or flanking the gateway; here the busy supervisor 
watched closely while his functionarses weighed pilea of rice ami 
stuck on officially stamped marker into the top nf each wkful IP 
Nearby, by the alms-houses whet* the king came each day to 
distribute gifts to the religious mendicants und the nuredy. hx 
the outer cmirta were ai turned the stables, cow-heds, elephant 
stalls, coach-lsou^ns where the royal carriages and palanquins 
were kcpt T muj the aviary and zoo. The hircis and animals housed 
in these various establish fmnt* were carefully selected specimens 
which were Looked after carefully by a small army of grooms 
atablcmi-n and keeper, vetcrinarits and their Super- 

rocentknib were in charge of the various sector* of this catenae vo 
area, nuking $ure that the buildings were kepi dean a nil the 
harnesses were in good repair, watching over the quality of the 
work performed by thrir juniors and paying them their wages. The 
homed cattle had their hums gilded and wore cosily harnesses ; 
tile rams were trained for fighting, or else drew light traps*** 
Much day, the elephants wav ltd to a place where they Could 
take exercise; afterwards they bathed themselves then remained 
indolent for ihc rest of the day, The royal siakles contained 
riding-horses and abo draw-tiaraea for tile war-charktfB; these 
were all in the care of grooms dad like *tncn nf the North 5 , that 
is to say. wearing !png-deeved jacket tailored to fit, with a high 
collar open at the neck, and decorated with braid, plus breeches 
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and leather sandals: ft garb adapted by the Indians originally 
from [he clothes worn by the foreign grooms who had accom¬ 
panied the horses all [he way from the plains of Upper Asia, 
Their usual Stable duties in dude d the preparation of the horses." 
fodder, which was usually a mixture of barley, pea* and oats, 
although occasionally it eousisted of root vegetables soaked in 
honey ,* 1 During the rainy season, the grooms needed to exerdae 
particular vigilance in the care of their charges, since the hot, 
humid climate affected the horses adversely. 

There were special sheds p in this same public area of the pakee 
grounds, set aside for war-char incs and every variety of carriage- 
The chariots were modelled on two patterns, either the big&* 
with two horses, or the quadriga, with four horses abreast, 
similar to those of Etruria . 311 These chariots were armour- 
plated with iron covered by linn nr tiger akin, and each carried 
s dingle driver. WT^cn due to leave on military duty, they were 
adorned with a banner, umbrella, ftywhbb and belli, and 
equipped with appropriate arms and ammunition. Those designed 
to be displayed m festivals were especially carefully looked after, 
being made uf wood of intricate pattern, painted in gay colours 
which were touched up periodically, and ornamented with ivory, 
gold! nr silver sculptures- 

In the following courts were Imlb and pavilions surrounded 
by beautiful gardens which were upett to the public The holla 
were raised slightly above the ground, and access was provided 
by short flights of steps whose balustrades followed an S-shoped 
undulating line and were ornamented with heads of monsters. 
Their roofs were flat, and the Ceding* were coffered with pointed 
panels- dividing curtains were sometimes draped from the crib 
mgs, as well as festoon* of pearls. Thrir pillars, surfaced with blue 
or red lacquer, were decorated with circular gold-wrought motifs 
incorporating fashionable jeweb, while their capitals were gilded. 
These buildings w r erc reserved for public meetings and royal 
audiences; one, equipped with a full range of musical instru¬ 
ments, served as a hall for dances, concern and theatrical per- 
forruanres. Other? were sd a*idc for unrne* r and contained 
chessboards and chessmen, and Iwjm^ of dice. There were abo 
reading-room?., and a gallery containing the king* collection of 
fuintmgs. Finally, somewhere in thi* area* or, jJlCTnativdy. xn 
the vicinity of the pukce’s temples and chapels, was to be found 
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the jxiyal gallery of portrait sEitutry (itoafeta or jipp*£yaSan4) 
containing ihe *iatues of former king* and royal guru* p which 
visitors came to honmir and even venerate An official (dtwAuirfei) 
TKr^iJi appointed tn 4ifgatd?e to rhi* memorial, and act as .1 

piLde to the Visitors, delivering little lectures on the qualities 
and great deeds of these heroes. 4 * 

Adjoining tins public area lay the private sector of the palace* 
which could be catered only with the cmwent of the ’porter', a 
hibdt-rankmg officii] who was often the king's favourite* 1 and 
ecunni.iruled a large Array of junior functionaries, bh actual 
teapoivibiliiiev brim akin to those of u diamherkin Dr major- 
domo, Several department of vital importance U> the kingdom 
were situated in this private sector, including the arsenal and 
treasury* 

The arsctiaJ was both a State manufoctiiry and an amis 
magazine. It was under the control of the war department*"* 
and was directed by a superintendent who controlled the pro¬ 
duction of weapons, ensured that stock* were tufficknt and 
maintained m good condition. bdd inventories and imposed 
specifications for the shape* size and value of each type of weapon^* 
In some workshops, akMIed men laboured throughout the day, 
straightening bent iirow-Wa/ 7 ttmpng the arrows with the 
names nf their owners. repairing and refurbishing suiu of armour* 
cleaning weapon* alfcetcd by beat or cold utid then laving diem 
outdoors tu benefit from She ^un a s rays, In other workshops, 
weapon* were made and stored: and swords (emblems of 

the noble wartiiir, whooe perfect model was the king), quivers 
and allows liocea, pikes, shields, dagger* and elephant goads; 
thb establishment aka manufactured the conches which served 
to rally ^jldiers and hunters and which were used also in the 
itinemiu military hands that accompanied the armies: and pro¬ 
tective armour for thr soldiers and war jnim.dh, cinstructed from 
hard leather and well-toughened iron. 

The treasury, of which the king was only the trustee* rince 
it belonged to the Sfcur. comprised every vrimibta commodity 
of the era: that is to say, tint only gold and jewels but also such 
things 53 incense* sandal wood and doc$-WDcid p which were ah 
extremely coolly items. 3 * The treasury constituted a whole small 
district devoted to the ivafts, with permanently accredited crafts¬ 
men ‘examining* one by one, j^ems of idl varieties* cals-cyca. 
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porb, comb, topute*, aapphirc*, beryls, rubles and emeralds*, 
jewellers at their benches mounted atones in gold meltings, 
threaded pearl* on ret! threads, nibbed cats'-eyes meticulously 
to make them lustrous, transformed conches into horns, or tested 
corn!a ngmnst the touchstone. Artists and designers* working 
specially for the king himself, produced new klLs of finery *nJ 
jewelled wwortw which were then ambdthhed by the gold¬ 
smith*; official valuers calculated the lutal worth of all the kingV 
treasury appraised the jewels that were brought daily by would-be 
teller*, and ^et a suitable price cm the jewels the king wished ia 
sell If was here that buyers acquired their rarest gems, since 
the iowni jewel merchants kept tbdr finest specimens for 
the palace, In fact* the strong-rooms of the royal treasurer 
were piled high with magnificent objects worthy of a powerful 
monarch. 

By penetrating further towards the palaceV central structures, 
one came to the hall used for meetings of tile king** council r 
which he attended each day, then to the pavilion "reserved for 
flowerv'i then to the building special)) 1 designed for the royal 
ahhitinn?, consisting of a imrik bath and a tiled room, it was 
in Chi* area of the palace grounds that would be set up eventually 
the pavilion where the consecration of the new sovereign, when 
he succeeded hie father, would be celebrated (ace p, 277 acq.)* 

The catering department caine not, with it* storerooms 
stocked with food ami drink supplies for the palaces entire 
populotion; they were filled with receptacles piled on top of each 
other, the base of the upper jar sealing the mouth of the one 
below il a and with individual jars stoppered with conical lids or 
inverted bowls. The king's cook operated in an annex Formed of 
a few pillars covered by u tiled roof and containing one or more 
hearths made nl fiat slimes. &nmctimv3» tlie ctjok hung a small 
basket up near the door to his kitchen, and kept a pigeon in it, 
tending it lovingly and feeding it with his own handa.** 

Next came the pari of the palflce reserved for the king and hi& 
most distinguished guests The pavilions here were even mure 
luxuriously appointed chan those in other parts of the palace, 
some of them possessing — so it was claimed - as many as seven 
or even eleven storeys. The authors of the time were more than 
usually prolix in describing these buildings: thr most precious 
material* had been used in ihcir construction; gold, silver and 
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rare Btont^ bordered the windows, which Were surfaced with panes 
of sparkling crystal; whole rooms had walls lined entirely with 
sheets of ivory; wall niches contained massive gold smue*, 
A secret door* conceded by paintings or sculpted panels, was 
baili into u wall or pillar of one of these pavilion*, and the operttion 
of a concealed mechanism opened the way into a secret passage 
allowing the king to leave the p ft luce, and even the capital, in case 
of danger. Various sources chum, also* that there oachsted unc or 
more labyrinths. 

Last of all. near the pavilion in which the king t<K>k his daily 
med$ (see p, 175), stood his private dwelling which included a 
bedroom isolated rdfecrively from dl noise amd bustle It has been 
claimed that, during certain epochs, he turner slept fat twn 
consecutive nights in the same place, so as to throw off the 
1 rail those who might he plotting to as&asstrmc him during his 
sleep. ^ 

The furniture in die king's private apartment:* was nuae 
varied and more fieldy decorated than that in the Ikiiuws of lib 
subjects. Couches, resting do detachable va.^-shaped or bdL 
shaped supports, were covered with nutting, or with a coverlet 
of woven goat-hair or silk, or with an siumaI pelt, printed with 
dedgns and figures. I Jj&*oeks of it kind weft constructed entirely 
nf reedwork and bamboo h woven in various patterns which 
often repeated arch-shaped or sinuous motifs; they were some- 
tintes covered with a piece of nrneriul stretclied over the whole 
framework or else fastened by large buttons, or dicmatbdy 
they were draped with ibunccs and ptUfe, which gave them a 
&tnmgdy Louis-Philip pc appearance. 11 Footstools, whose lops 
were sometimes caned, had stubby tegs often shaped like animals' 
paws, and were covered with a -tooth patterned fnlmc or an 
antelope skin. Such apart menu als?o contained dxaira and arm¬ 
chairs* for width many dillcrcnt woods were employed, a* well as 
precious materials such a* gold* ivory and rare stones: these seats 
were usually accompanied by matching footstools. The fiinushin^ 
scheme would be completed by a few 1 tables and console*, pedestal 
tables and wicker-work s-tands: all uf these articles of furniture 
arc reproduced in mtmmerabLe contemporary bawdief* and 
mural paintings.” 

These various pavilion* were constructed in the midst m ^reai 
garden* looked alter by a K<jUJid of gardeners in charge of 3 head 
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ginkner wlw is a familiar character in Buddhist rales. 'rhtsc 
spreading gardens w«rc dotted waUi splendid trees of many 
different varieties, with thick foliage, and sturdy branches which 
somctimts served as support* for the mpea of a swing. The 
carefully designed llowcr-betls and groves were bright with thick 
clustery of fiowm of all Mode, some brilliant, some pale Bind 
delicate, amount which the orange-scarlet dower clusters of the 
uioka tree (Saraca mdka) stood op "like sentinels*; the groves 
were set with tinstones* upon which strtdlcra could lie down and 
relax, Artificial lakes and tbh-ponds were frequented by swan* 
and siorka, and some of these ponds prov ided fish for the royal 
table; the surface of the water was covered with a profusion of 
rp^idourcd or white lotuses and heavy-*cenied lilies. A 
summer-house, built on a little island in ike centre of one of 
these lakc^ was reserved specifically for amorous dalliance, 
kuuutains mid canola In various spots helped to keep the atmo¬ 
sphere cool and freah* And the flatness of the ground was broken* 
here and there* by artificial hillocks. [Jutted through the gardens 
were aiaglfc columns, topped with a platform, to which peacocks 
were chained by one leg, and around which they strutted majestic¬ 
ally, or, perched on top, spread their tails in a beautiful display; 
often their strutting and preening was accompanied by the 
discreet music of the royal orchestra playing ~m otic of the park's 
shady retreat*. 

The central and must inaccessible part of the palace was that 
constituted by the buildings housing the royal harem. 

un in rm hoyal itauem 

ft was usual* at least at certain epochs* for the king to be poly¬ 
gamous. Even one woman only was recognised ae his legitimate 
wife and *kc lived in a special section of the harem and enjoyed 
the prerogatives accorded tu queen*; but the king continued to 
have what relation:- he pleased with his female favourite*, con¬ 
cubines nr even female servants. And though they accepted 
fully the priority granted the queen, u ihe women in the harem 
never tired of intriguing among themselves in the hopes of 
achieving favour in the kind's heart. It could oven happen that 
the king developed into a debauchee, neglecting Id* conjugal 
duties and the government of Ids kingdom, but in such cases 
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bjtuj e rk i3 >• aosk‘> kd him ineluctably down i jtnth of physical 
cshausihut which itaualiy led I□ death, 11 

The royal harem was endo&cd within its own ramparts and 
mubttd nt a dtuter of pavilion* around a few courtyards whose 
paving-stones were smooth and moist to rhe touch of bore feet, 
in the middle of beau n fid gardens planted With sink a trees whose 
lovely orange-scarier flowers bloomed in springtime' their 
blossoms W’tre symbol* of bvt and played a part m su-JMmal 
ceremonies. 1 * Apart hum the king and the ancient guardian in 
charge of the harem, no man had ihe right io enter these premises 
The entire personnel wa* female, including the little army which 
kept watdt night and clay upon ihe ramparts and at all !he entrance- 
gate^ (see p. |j)l armed with how*, lancet or halberds, and same- 
times wearing male costume, those female warriors were entirelv 
m charge of the security of the women s quarters. The guardian 
(Aafrr/Aw) Was recruited from among the eunuch*; he was a 
picturesque figure, well known in ancient literature and frtqiicndy 
depicted In the art of the time, always grumbling, complaining 
alK.ut his advanced age, his infimlttcs and the difnvulhi* ho 
encountered in carrying out hi* lades. Cane in hand, dud in a 
wtutc tunic, li cap disguising his baldness, be trudged through 
the different apartments and made a report to the king every 
morning. ^ I he princesses were surrounded by a threat number 
of female servants; and infants, too, were brought up within the 
harem precincts until they were old enough tu be placed in the 
care of private tutors* 

bar freto the noise and tumult of the outside world, protected 
by a pleasant and luxurious environment the king's wives Lived 
I nt the moment when they would he honoured with a visit from 
their master, meanwhile devoting their days u» the elaborate 
routine of their toilet, arid to pi lying games and indulging in 
other agreeable diversions, The monotony of their daily life, 
spited with intrigue, was broken $Iso by group recurs ions, under 
die king 1 ! leadership, to the nearby river, where thev all bathed 
in hi* company. 17 or to some place of pilgrimage, or to a festival; 
and they also undertook periodical vtjyagcs .is the royal residence 
shifted seasonally from one location to another. 

1 heir nujnr preoccupation was thdr daily toilet, with the 
accompanying ritual of beauty treatment, which included hydro- 
there py'i massages, expertly applied ointments and perfumes, 
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Biid the whole gamut of aesthetic devices which the extreme 
refinement of Indian civilization had accumulated in centime* of 
meticulous attention to such de tails 

By dawn, the serving-women were already in die process of 
attendt[is to their own carefully executed toilets so dial they 
should be ready to attend t® the requirements of the princesses, 
as soon as they might require attention Each maid had her 
specific task. The girl in charge of the betel box prepared quids 
Composed of doves, camphor and hetcl-nut rolled in Lhr brilliant 
green leaf of the betel-tree; the boxes were round and made of 
ivory, and had to be kept filled, ready lo be offered to their 
mist rentes as soon as they awoke. Thu servant responsible for 
preparing ointments took a pride in her Ability to concoct subtle 
blends based on secret recipes: -he grated sandalwood on a soft, 
moistened stone, pounded the parings with a pestlu in a small 
Stemmed bowl,* 1 * blended the paste with oil, added flower petals 
and sweet-smelling leaves, then moulded them to form sticks, 
fJtbcr servtng-wom.cn braided garlands, prepared the incense 
which would be set in each private room, and also lit sticks of 
incense over which they fumigated the clothing which the 
princesses would wear, holding each article for a long time over 
the fragrant smoke. 1 * The bathing equipment was got together; 
taxors and tweezer* for removing body hair, 4 " nail-cutters,* 1 
ear-picks, 11 mots and pastes intended for dental hygiene, mstru- 
mrnts of massage in ebony, terracotta or bone,” ointment pots, 
ami little containers of all kinds, made of precious substances 11 
and designed to hold pastes and scented powders; and also 
llasks of perfume, scent-sprays whose bases were perforated 
with minute holes through which the essence could pass when 
the container was shaken while its mouth was kept waled with the 
tip of one finger, 41 perfume-braziers in various forms, and flic 
indispensable looking-glass; and yet again the small stick used to 
trace designs on the face and body,** the ‘curlcm’ for certain 
styles of hair-dressing,* 7 and the ivon tombs with fine, dose- 
set teeth, their surfaces embellished with delicate patterns; 18 
and finally, the boxes and shelves containing finer) 1 and costume- 
jewellery, cadi item of which the wardrobe-attendants had to 
check carefully every day. 

Meanwhile, the female musicians and dancers attached to the 
liaretn were also preparing themselves so that they should be 
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radf to accompany the main phases of the princesses* toilet 
with their concert of mmic and dance. 

Whenever they were to be near their mistress, the maids kept 
in thtLr months a fragrant pill compounded nf a quarter part 
each of lonon-yellow aloca and cinnamon to a half part of cam¬ 
phor.** When all wit ready, iht masseuses were the first to appear 
on die scene During the hot &ea*/in T a couch wa* set up in the 
leafy shade of the park; here tb± r princess si retched tmt and, 
while the orchestra entertained tier, her maids kneaded her flesh 
and rubbed her body with ointments and perfumed oib/ ih m at 
to make the skin supple and the muscles firm. 41 Her long tresses, 
dyed with henna, were smeared with an oil designed to promote 
the growth of the hair and preserve its glossy sheen. 

After this* the princess took a bath; depending upon the 
reason* she used the harem's bath-house, plunged into the- river 
or the pwk f s pool, or dse stood under a wntcrMI.* 1 If no running 
water was available, the perfumed content* of great put-hcllied 
vase* (kuhh) were potired over her, while other maids preserved 
her from indiscreet glances by holding up around her a pleated 
tap catty* She nibbed her body with a 'soap 1, prepfl ratio n* then 
twisted her hair into a coil and massaged her gums with roots' 63 
and a paste composed of honey, fruit pulp, salt and oil. Site 
bathed her eyes and rinsed her mouth with milk added to a 
decoction of various backs, and she repeated this process several 
times during the course of the day, to refresh her&clf sta much 
as far hygienic When she had a headache, a few drops 

of oil were dripped into each uf her cars. And she inhaled the 
fumes of 4 6weHsmelling liquid prqmration with di^infecfuflA 
p ro p ert io, 

Once out of her hath, her hair was dried and black incense 
brushed through it. The maid in disrge of the betel presented 
her with a quid to chew,* 1 while either maids clustered around 
her, busy with fans and flywhkfac Then they nibbed n j*asic of 
ground sandalwood into her body, smeared muak-seemed saffron 
over her breasts and foci, and painted the soles nf her feet with a 
diluted Uc: now* a tmt of red footprint on the floor-tiles would 
math her leisurely movements,** 

'fhe next stage was the making up not only of her face but also 
of her body. With the aid of a small stick dipped into an oil of 
aloe-wood (dgfurfi> possessing ndherive qualities, leaves cut and 
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perforated to make decorative designs, and brown or rod lac,** 
they executed patterns on hex arms, breasts, shoulders, forehead, 
checks and chin;** these painted designs, black, red or while, 
interspersed with the bright green of the cut-out leaves.,** stood 
out against la-r brown akin with its rosy hue resulting from the 
prior application of ^huLiI'aci J paste and musk (4i tepe) tt * 

The eyes were rimmed heavily with a collyritun (anj/jpa) if 
one kind or another, all pf them known as khol 50 and used sino 
very ancient tintes;^ it was employed in the form of small sticks 
made of solidified paste, perfumed with sandalwood, and its use 
was so widespread that a regular rural industry, employing full* 
time trained women workers, existed to supply the demand. 71 
Bril, in aristocratic circles, it was used in the form uf a paste, so 
highly prized that it was kept in special little boxes made of 
prcduu.f material-, 73 and the eyelids were mode up with the aid 
of a lender gold or silver stylet (cvijana-salakJ ). 71 The lips 
were painted with lac, then spread with an orange-coloured 
mineral powder itismaragay 11 ' which made die whiteness of tlic 
tcedi seem more brilliant by contr.Lnt. In winter, to prevent 
chapping, die lips were smeared with a wax-based solvent, 
moulded in pencils similar to our present-day lipsticks. 

Before combing her mistress's hair, the maid took away from 
her dor pet goose she liked to play with while her toilet was being 
attended to, its favourite game being to peck playfully at the 
ends of her tresses. 7 * The hair parting (tittuvtta) was traced 
with great care, and ran from the centre of die forehead back to 
die crown of the head; powdered sandalwood wai sprinkled 
along it, ami its outline was emphasized by a single stntml of 
pearls ending m a pendant dangling at die middle of the fore¬ 
head. Ti Interwoven with pearls or shelly the hair was plaited, 
braided or coiled, arranged in loose or tight plaits, set in small 
curl.% or a chignon, covered with a coif,"* a huge turban, f * or s 
delicate diadem of jewellery, or perhaps adorned with flowers, 
gold-chased pins, iridescent feathers or bows." There were 
innumerable fashions in hair styling* depending on the individual's 
social status, the region and the epoch. 

W hen die toilet was completed, the princess marked her fore¬ 
head with a beauty-spot, the tiluka, made of a dark-coloured 
pigment; 81 then a maid held a looking-glass up, kneeling in front 
of her. This was a fairly large abject composed of ■ metal disc. 
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sometime* of gold,** uuc face uf which was burnished ^vliile the 
otiirr fumiahed with a boss, in the Clum^ style. Thi^ fW- 
was framed and mounted «n a handle which was mure m less 
elaborately engraved and wn* usually nr ivory. w 

After putting on a light skirt, the colour of which varied 
according to the day, the hour and the occasion the princess 
chose her dress accessories and jewellery. These were presented 
to her in baskets, and were of an asUin ini ting variety: necklaces, 
long neck-chain*, wide girdles* bangles, armlets and anklets, e*r- 
pendanta anil rings, all txqmdldy fashioned ami worked;** 
these article all had symbolic =mri even magical properties, 
protecting t he wearer from evil spin is anil from the baneful 
influence of certain planets. The anklets were so large and heavy 
that they were known to dip of! ihe princess’s fet^ 6 * they were 
hollow and filled with small pebbles, and the tinkling that accom¬ 
panied her movements was so much ^ ^rialcJ with her that I hr 
sound ha* been celebrated unceasingly by Indian poets, fc lhr 
ear-pentht fits were sometime* very heavy. The lubes of her ears 
had been ritually pierced when riic wos still .1 baby, and the holes 
progressively enlarged by the insertion of increasingly thick 
cylinders cm from fiiir-boTH*;** this allowed her to wear heavy 
jewelled tiw-n n^s or pass ihc stem of a fresh fbower through the lobe. 

I hus apparelled and admired* the princess took her mictdsv 
meal, while servants fanned lier. After eating, *hc die wed it sjuid 
of betel, then took a siesta while fans continued tn cool her and 
Hvwhisks ensured her an undisturbed r«r. Aitenrard*, she 
amused herself by teaching her pel parrot tender words which it 
wimld repeat to the king on his next visit.*' When the heat of 
tile day had abated somewhat, the Sadies of the hurem made their 
way to the park, accompanied by their maids. There they strolled 
lTcmiui / 1 picking flowers and imitating the strutting and preening 
of the peacocks, stamping on the ground so that their anklets 
tinkled. Ki J^car the pooh they reclined under a shady arbour nr 
sheltered from the sun in the pleasure pavilion, nibbling delicacies 
in company with their attendants** and feeding titbits to the 
ducks which catnc waddling up to them ,* 1 to their pel parakeet 
which they carried around in u gilded cage 1 * and to the pet 
gnu*, which followed 1 hem everywhere. 'They were served 
with red-hued + perfumed drinks * 3 perhaps mango and pufula 
juice 7 * - poured from long, narrow vases into cup* or bowls.™ 
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They often bathed in the nearby pool; their maids helped them 
to uehItoss and remove their adornments, packing the clothes and 
jewellery inside small chests placed at the water's edge-a wine 
precaution uLraimt thieves and monkeys, lioth of which were 
adept jit taking advantage of a sleepy custodian 4nd Ettakiiig uiT 
with her precious bundle^ Sometimes, due king came to join 
them and plunged into the pool among them, admiring their 
Mirm young breasts' w hich made ‘the lottBKS tremble by creating 
ripples in the water’ They frolicked in the water until it grew 
red from the cosmetic which was washed off their faces and 
bodies, leaving their lips pale and dissolving the carefully traced 
designs on their skin* aT Another favourite pastime was. sirring in 
the swing that lump from tie branch of a nearby tree, in tlw shade, 
nnd being pushed m and fro by two of their maui$/ B They ako 
liked playing game* with balk, throwing them with gestures 
designed sped he d I v to ifam off to Uidr best advantage the 
beauty of their arms and the ftrmnr^ of their breasts. M 

When they were finally back in the harem nnce more, they 
took their evening meal. Then they assembled in the hall reserved 
lor dances, reclining in a graciuns disorder while they awaited 
the king's arrival, passing the time Lvv listening to 4 concert and 
watching the dancers. IW A female? dwarf (rdmaniM) circulated 
among them; it was considered genu! form to in dude one such 
dwari among the palace staff, her main task being to divert the 
princesses by her antics as she strutted around m male costume/* 1 

Daily life in the royal harem wa&, as can be seen,, characremed 
by an agreeable and luxurious indolence, rhytluucd by the king** 
visits and depending upon their masters humour and demands. 

TLl£ KlKC'S tiAV 

The kings daily routine was heavily filled and strictly organized. 
It has been frequently described in Indian literature/ 5 * and 
these accounts are supplemented by the historical evidence of 
two eye-witnesses, the Greek Megasthencs and ihc Chinese 
Hauiin-Ct/uajig* h is in fact rather remarkable that the descrip¬ 
tions given by these Foreigners, some nme ceoturfo a pm, confirm 
in iheir uum outlines the Indian test? which, on the theoretical 
level, lay extreme nnphasi* on the establishment uf an ideal 
programme. According to Ikiian-Ch'uang, who was for many 
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years a guest of the emperor Mima* of Kaomij (605-47), fh c 
emperor's entire day w:ta not long enough' ti> permit him u> 
complete all hk daily liiaks, 

I he kings day ■*as divided into sixteen unequal parts accord¬ 
ing to the but into three parts according to Haikn- 

Ch'uongH 

Like all Indiana, he arose long before smmn; each morning, 
at a precise hour, the palace orchestra awoke I dm from Ids 
ilumbers. The . \tth:£sdslnj nvrjEumciidnj that his first action 
should be to ' retire l upon ihe induct of politick and urgent 
aftalrs of state, while Mtgistbcec atatca that the royal chaplain 
appealed at this momoftt to greet him- 

After mating a preliminary toilet, die king held a council 
with Ids ministers, hearing their reports, taking necessary decisions 
and deciding upon lik secret agents' missions. Then, in the 
presence of his guru, the clmplain and die palace officiate, lie 
received the grccLmu* and good whiles of hk dose kin. Next 
he the court phystdan, die chief cook, the head gardener 
(who brought him Rowers and fruits), die keeper of the harem 
and the royal Etttrulogcr. Next he went into die public part of die 
pab«d, entering one of the first courtyards of the particular 
i] in! ding where royal audiences were held* There he informed 
hunsdt of the measures token by hte administrators 10 endure 
the safety of the Stare. and received an account of public revenue 
and ex pend i lure. After thte, he devoted his Jttcmiun to mullets 
concerning town- and country^-dwellers; while he listened to 
1 heir complaints and chintHi he often had himself messaged at 
die 9 dir.e time by die four experts employed for th h purpose, 
thus saving an appreciable amount of time. 

As soon as the public audience was over* he headed for Jus 
bathing-pool, or ihe bathroom in his private apartments * ?utr- 
rounded by a phalanx of menservants and female attendants. 
P J iiv bathroom eonsa>ted of a small pavilion with painted pillars, 
enclosed by bright-c<iluuied tapestries; in its centre was a gilded 
tank, containing a scat which may possibly have been made of 
ctysLah After umlrc&dng* he *as sin it and iik attendants poured 
over him the perfumed water which was contained in great jars 
standing armind the rim of the tank, 10 * After Ids bath* the king 
honoured the divinities p then returned to bis apartments to 
complete hk toikt and have himself dressed. Ilk female attend- 
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aih* nibbed his body with □ putt composed of ground sandal* 
wood, tmisL, camphor and saffron. If any time was left to him 
before the midday meal, he relaxed by playing some game or 
other with Ids favourites or confidants, people uho fulfilled the 
same role in Ins life as did the court jesters of our Middle Ages, 

1 he pavilion set aside for the service of his meal* was situated 
near the kitchens. He ate alone, as befitted a person of high 
caste, seated on a richly decorated chair in front of a low tabic: 
a tray on the table was covered with bowls and plates 1 " 1 whose 
contents, as Wc have already mentioned, were care full v tasted 
before being presented to him. During the royal repast, his 
orchestra played nearby, while female attendants manipulated 
fans and flywhieks around him. life diet was no different from 
that of the htatriyas, Indian kings were more or less vegetarian, 
and many observed the restrictions initiated by Aioka, although 
the degree of adherence to his rules varied from one reign to 
another, Aiolta had repeatedly forbidden the mass slaughter of 
animals and poultry destined for the royal table Instead of the 
killing of 'several hundred thousand' each day, lie decreed that 
only three should be killed, two peacocks and one gazelle, and 
even [hut amount not every day. By the end of his lung reign, 
this monarch had forbidden absolutely the killing of any living 
creature wliatsocver. 105 His successors and emulators were not 
always so strict, but a certain sobriety was the general rule. On 
the other hand, wine was much in evidence in the palace; die 
king drank it from a goblet or gilded bowl, the wine being poured 
for him our of a ilask or a slim ewer by a dwarf 01 a female 
'Iranian’. 

When his meal waa over, he retired m lib bedroom to take a 
siesta, stretching out on a mat strewn with cushions. Following 
hia siesta, he granted an audience to his inspectors, gave them 
instructions and supervised die ncw r deposits of gold being 
handled by the Treasury department. Then he presided over a 
further council of ministers ami received the report* of hb 
inquiry agents. 

I 1 com then on, he was free tc> amuse himself as he wished. He 
practised archery with his nobles, or ptayed dice with hi^ chaplain, 
composed a painting, accompanied himself on the zind t or 
listened to his bards while they recited the legendary epics and 
liigh ltd ventures of his ancestors; or he might while away the 
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lime by teaching his parrots to talk, inspecting hb gardens nod 
Avtarie* or watching a fight bn ween ccktU, quails or pigeons. 
After the afternoon^ fierce hnn t ml given way Cli a slightly 
cooler umpcraiiirc, he made hit way to the palac c'* outer court¬ 
yard to visit hb elephant*, horse* and war-chariot*, and to review 
his men at am. 

As soon as the sun hail gone down* he celebrated the evening 
rile. Then he saw has secret agents yet again. After this, lie took 
a bath, usually with His wives* and ate dinner* in a musical 
accompaniment, with a few courtesans or favourite female 
companions, cither in the priacc or in the harem. The evening 
was spent agreeably in gossiping nr playing games, or in listening 
to the orchestra and enjoying the dances- Later in the evening,, 
he installed himself on a terrace, surrounded by hb adoring 
women, to gaac a* the stars. 

Ijite at night, he finally returned to hia own apartments, 
where tus personal orchestra awaited him. After completing hb 
nocturnal toilet, he lay down to sleep, m tiiat he would be ready, 
unly a few hours Later, to start his daiiy routine over again. Tlib 
routine mighi, however, be broken by any special occasion 
requiring hi$ presence, audt a* a festival. Alim, Indian kings 
enjoyed acting host to foreign travel! erm d bring iibhtd vis i ton* 
and eminent religion* personalities. and liked to talk with such 
guests at leisure. 

Jo [idiiitcon, the tegular disposal of his time might well be 
disrupted by the unexpected arrival of one of hia spies* In such 
m event, affairs of State took precedence over pleasure, and 
thr king's day became even more heavily burdened tium usual 
But, rm Eitlicr ocuidoiui, he was able So escape temporarily from 
his duties and, with his ministers' ccinAent, indulge in his favourite 
sport* huming. 10 * Then he went off on hurcchiick, dad in j 
suitable hunting costume to protect hb body, and followed by 
a few' courtiers. Beaters armed with nets and traps, together 
with a pack of hunting-dogs* had the task of encircling the game, 
usually lion or wild boar, sometimes deer, but never peacocks 
or ckphflnts„ u>T Tlie king attacked the wild game with bow and 
arrow* javelin, boar-flfw=ir or dagger, according to their species 
and hh distance from them. He returned to his prince at the end 
of the day, healthily weary hut prepared to resume hi* daily 
round of responsibilities in a few hours 1 time. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE KING; 
IMPERIAL POMP 


CONSECRATION 

In whatever manner the new damiani id the throne might have 
acquired the ri^ht to rule, his investiture was invariably preceded 
by an act of cooperation, this being all essential prelude to ltis 
existence aa a sovereign The ideal age ai which the future 
monarch received consecration was twenty-four or twenty-five* 
that is Lo nay eight or nine year* after he had proved himself on 
his first fidd of battle and had siartcd a carter as viceroy or 
provincial governor. Normally* tie would already hive been 
married several years. 

The choice of the date for the ceremony was left to the 
astrologers, whose ralntlutioifte had to provide fur a margin of 
about twelve days so that the preliminary rituals should be con¬ 
ducted during a propitious period. The council of inmistem fixed 
all the details, following the instructions left by due preceding 
king, and Ijiid down rVic rules of etiquette io be followed during 
the course of the succeeding ceremonials* As the same time, the 
citizens made their own preparations for thh solemn occasion, 
putting up decorations throughout the capital, assembling Lhc 
gifts which would later be carried to die palace, and going into 
debt, if ncees$ary p 90 as to lie suitably clothed and adorned for 
die event. 

The kingdom^ best architects erected a special pavilion for the 
royal consecration in one of the palate's omennnst public court- 
yards. This pavilion consisted of a platform with an altar protected 
by a roof stretched between four comer pillars, and surpassed in 
splendour aU the other buildings in the palace. In one part of Lhe 
pavilion, the sacred fire burned near the spot where the royal 
treasure had been piled, a treasure canning of the entire reserves 
of gold and other precious metal* p jewels, golden ve*sclfl( regalias 
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and the most valuable items from the royal armoury, In another 
parr of the pavilion were heaped the ulierin,^ of the populace - 
plants of every kind, frarlands, tmst grain* milk and ghee* and 
new articles of clothing* r ITae war-chariot wm drawn up dose by. 

During the year preceding the consecration* the royal chaplain 
had made, a series of offerings to the seasnmd deities; now, twelve 
<by? before the initial ceremony, he started un a round of visits 
pertaining to State etiquette, during which be waa closeted fhic- 
ceswvdy with the commander-in-chief of the armies, the crown 
prince, die queen* the governor of the capital, the chief admink- 
trator, the chancellor* the royal charioteer, the head artist, the 
court k aopermretidcmt of gaming and hunting, the minister of 
communications anil, finally, one ‘queen* symbolic ing the entire 
harem. These visits conducted in an atmosphere of appropriate 
protocol, probably had a ritual significance, associating the high 
dignitaries of Stale in advance with the activities which the new 
sovereign, with the considered approval of the brahmans, was 
about to undertake. In return for this ritual function, the chaplain 
received nibstanTlul gifts in the tdiapt of oxen and cam^ together 
with a bow, & leather -covered quiver and a red turban. 

It was the chaplain's duty, also, to make a blend of sacred 
waters which would compose the lu&tral water to he used in the 
royal consecration: to accomplish this, he tilled a wooden t use 
(made of F&Ut giunentto) with water taken from the Canges, and 
oh India's other sacred rivers, the Mxah. springs, [hkjL-i and wells. 
To this mixture he added honey and ghee and the genital fluid of 
a calving cow* 

Shortly before the appointed day, the preparations were 
hurried forward. I he city 's and the palace's main gateways were 
decorated with fragrant garlands, tend floral archer were erected. 
Banners and standards were hoisted on rooftops along streets and 
over ctOiSroads* on the terraces of houses, over temples, shrines, 
pub lie buildings, shops and even from trees* lengths of linen and 
silk, pearls and precious stones were hung from balconies and 
house frontages. Sweepers cleaned and sprinkler! the royal road. 
I Leap* of sandalwood and aloes w ere positioned at interval* along 
the route, to Ik ignited when the moment came so that their 
aromatic smouldering should perfume the air. Torches *as great 
3* trees 1 reared tip along each side of the main a venues. 

On the eve of the ceremony* the courtiers, in all their finery, 
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surrounded she future ting throng limit the day, keeping a careful 
and respectful watch over him to ward off any evil rnt!uence. The 
royal chapkm paid him a visit m great pomp aunt &tyle; the 
prince went nut to meet the brahman, as snort as hia arrival was 
announced, os a iiwk of deference to hie spiritual counsellor, who 
nd vised hint officially to fast ami abstain from pleasure during the 
coming night, then retired. The future king bathed before going 
to the temple, where he made an offering in the sacred (ire and 
stayed for a few hours, lying an u bed composed of specially 
blessed grasses; on returning Bo hh apartment^ he gave his final 
orders for the conduct of rht ceremony- 

Lung before daybreak* by the Sight of lamps and dares, the 
final touches were made to the public preparations: the avenue* 
were swept one fast time and sprinkled with saridabvood-pcrfumed 
water/ the pile* of aromatic wood were lit, and the royal road was 
strewu with flowers. The populace invaded the streets: 

From the tumultuous waves of this Joyous throng which fill* 
the roysd highway there rbes ;t confused murmur like the noise 
of the rea + The inhabitants, including women and children, 
antiripaic the royal co user ration by watching for daybreak. 
AH are eager to contemplate thb great celebration which will 
make the populace rejoice and fill it with joy , 4 

Balconies, windows and gables were throned with people 
awaiting the solemn hour. 

Meanwhile, palace iiiTiriah were setting up in the consecration 
pavilion ihe throne upon which the new king would shortly receive 
ilk investiture. This ihrone, made of fig-wood, was only pro- 
visional, ?.ince die dynsuitic throne was never moved from the hall 
where royal audiences were held. The vase containing the lustre I 
water was placed dose to the conscc rational thrums as w ere all tin: 
Objects due to be used during the course of the ceremony: a filler 
through which t hr lustra I water would be passed* a whole tiger- 
skin on which the king would sit, four wooden vase* in which 
equal shares of the wjut would be poured, j wooden sword < a bnw 
Ami three arrows, a black antelope's horn, a branch cut from a 
fig-tree, and a large heap uf dicc; also, the garments thar ihc king 
would put on, and bowls containing different offerings, The 
pavilion's periphery was decora ted with golden vases filled with 
bouquets of blue lotus flowers* Further off, the gifts made for the 
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occaaitm were piled high, Near she pavilion* the mahout had 
charge of the State elephant which w'as adorned with it* m cm 
beautiful trapping?. while a servant stood facing him, lidding a 
white hull with gilded htirm f a golden collar round it* neck and 
bedecked with garlands 

The young palace returners, armed with javelins and bows, 
waited in the adjacent courtysucb* The ancient guardian of the 
harem* festooned with insignia, stood by its entrance door, while 
Llic musicians and tenuSc dancers assembled not far from the 
palace's eastern gateway While the prince, clothed in brand-new 
linen, accomplished frta matutinal religious duties, the brahmans 
were greeted respectfully at the of the town and conducted to 
the various shrines. The valorous warriom who had fought for 
the old king entered the palace s main quadrangle, robed in red* 
armed with long swords in acabbards made of precious metals and 
bow* strung with red bowstrings. 

Now that his ritual ablutions were completed and the sun had 
ri&en, the prince put on a sumptuous costume and scaled himself 
on a gilded couch to await his chariot; when this arrived he took 
hi& place in it f (Tanked by two officials carrying the royal white 
parasol and the royal flyw Uhk respectively. The royal suite mined 
off, followed by the State elephant jtu! the ladies of the harem; 
the: procession made it* way to the eastern gate of the capital, 
went out through it, then wheeled a round so as to make a triumphal 
re-entry into town. Within the walls, a group of dignitaries which 
h^d been wading to greet him saluted him respectfully and oiler^ hJ 
him their own irotml wLilics and the eutigratulatioiis of the populace 
which they represented collectively. The proccsriun, headed by 
the orchestra, moved off in the direction nf the palace. The chariot 
was auiTQtmdwl by the hrihuiam and ministers, and followed by 
the municipal dignitaries; after these camt men carrying insignia 
and trophies, ant! maidens with baskets of flowers mid pastries. 
As the royal retinue proceeded up the avenue it was welcomed 
with loud cheers and blessings, prayers and chorines of praise. 
Women leaned out of window** waving ami applauding, while 
those lining the avenui: strewed roasted graki t pieces of gold and 
dowers in front of the royal chariot. 

Once inside the consecration pavilinn, the prince waa divested 
of hi* finery and dressed in the white fitment of initiation in which 
he would participate in the ceremonial of snaking offerings atid the 
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rite preceding aspersion and enthronement.* 1 The officiating 
priest made various offerings and poured the Instnl water into tlie 
four special wooden vases, after which the future king took a 
ritual bath. Theft the priest presented to him the bow and three 
arrows which symbolired victory in all four primary directions; 4 
after this, the prince turned to face each cardinal point in succes¬ 
sion. thus taking possession symbolically -if the world and ibi¬ 
cycle of the seasons, and so becoming regent of the entire 
year. 

According to varying tradition, the enthronement might precede 
nr follow the consecration with holy water. The throne was placed 
on the tiger-skin, facing east, and the king seated himself on it. 
Then the rite of lustration began. to the sound of m imic- nLived by 
the royal orchestra; the brahmans, digiiiiiiriiss, representatives uf 
tire people 4nd the officiating priest (who was also the royal 
chaplain) filed past turn, one Uy one, and sprinkled the king with 
water from a tig-wood cup or a conch-shell . 1 The priest used the 
black antelope's hollow horn to moisten carefully the king's whole 
body with the lustnd water, and now he was finally and completely 
consecrated. With his dignitaries grouped around him, the new 
king was presented to the onlookere by die priest who had 
conducted the ritual. 

liut the ceremony was by no means over yet. During Vctiic 
times, the king then climbed into his chariot, hoar-skin sandals on 
his feet, and charged 4 herd of a hundred cows winch he thus 
\vW. f - After this ‘victory’ he sat on the tiger-skin and played dice 
with Ida chaplain - a game whose ritual significance mude it 
essential that be should win, in which royal frat he was aided by a 
little subtle chicanery. : Further rites succeeded these. 11 and new 
offerings were made by the officiating priest, uf Imus. rice, cakes, 
ghee, roasted grab and milk. I'or their services in this most 
solemn of all ceremonies, die officiating pries! and his assistants 
were awarded honorarium* consisting of cows or pieces of gold 
supplemented by the gifts in kind which they had received 
during the year and on the day itself. 

While the city echoed with the noise of popular celebration, the 
king, seated on a priceless ivory throne, allowed himself 10 be 
dressed and adorned once more. In Ids sumptuous attire, sur¬ 
rounded by his dignitaries ami accompanied bv his regalia - 
bearers, be walked to the throne-room mid sat for die first time on 
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the dynastic throne; this was a finely wrirked, gilded seat, up¬ 
holstered with costly fabric, and featuring on its bad a design 
incorporating animate, the symlxdbm of which wjb doubtless 
cosmological and affirmed the universal nature of the sovereigns 
who took their place on ii_' 

Mounted on hi- State elephant, preceded by the orchestra and 
followed by a long train of horsemen and people on foot, he now 
left the palace, progressed down the royal road, turned into the 
wide avenues that ringed the town, and ri/ded hi* capital, 
imitaimc The path taken by the sun, in a solemn ceremony which 
symbolized his taking possession. 

Once back in the palace, the king used, for the first time, hb new 
pokleii sea], by stamping (he first proclamation of hb rule - un 
order liberating all prisoners., including those condemned to death, 
lie also decreed that all draught animals should be unharnessed, 
all cages opened, and cows should not be milked on that day so 
that they might suckle their calves. During the ensuing fortnight, 
ritml ceremonies and festivities succeeded each other. For a 
whole year, the king refrained from shaving or having hb hair cut, 
so dial the hair might retain the vigour with which the lustra) 
water had endowed it, 

fhi- sth, at Leant theoretically, the procedure heralding each 
new reign, 

DOTAL FROCES5ION3 AND PILGRIMAGES 

At regular intervals, the king participated in festival* and pilgrim¬ 
ages, appearing usually in trrrat pomp and with an impressive 
retinue, a circumstance evoked frequently in literary description# 
ant) artistic depictions. The full resources of Eastern splendour 
were displayed in the dazzling spectacle* provided by these royal 
procession* tint sparkled with colour as they made their stately 
wav along streets and highways. 

Preceded by Ins orchestra, with its bellowing couches and 
reverberating gongs, cymbals and drums, the king" emerged from 
his paj are, either on horseback or astride lib elcphanl, the royal 
parasol Itolil ulwvt his head. Ilb close attendant*! and serving-* 
mauls clustered around his mount, including the young women 
cwTytag the royal sword, the sandals and the llyvvhisk. Gilded 
flag-staffs, flying gay-coloured hunting, waved in the breeze above 
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their heads, A group of nobles on honmback. and a mass of 
followers tin foot, composed the hulk .U the train. 

ft was in such style that the king tallied Forth to visit some 
braltinan reputed for his wisdom, a shrine, a monastery or a holy 
>pOL For certain festivals, his wives accompanied him. 

Centres of pilgrimage usually contained some source of sacred 
water (ttriha) and attracted enormous crowds, an they still do 
today. 'Hie king, too, visited these holy places; their sacred 
character was rtf tremendous Importance in Indian eyes," 1 «nd a 
pilgrimage could result in ‘indulgence*’ and remission of faults, 
and even allow the pilgrim to leave confident of being hallowed 
for the rest of his days. Buddhists, Jains and Hindus nil shared 
thu same concept, ami the custom, which ha* become more and 
mure solidly established with the evolution of Indian thought, 
was already a most powerful force in ancient India. 11 

WAR AMP VICTORY 

l he aim of a king in ancient India was not only to keep hi* 
territory intact but also to extend it by conquests, so that lie 
might achieve the statu* of universal sovereign (cakrmartirt) by 
tilling over the whole earth'. Since the Indian king was a 
member rtf the kfatrtyu caste and therefore a warrior by definition, 
he had of necessity to devote himself to the study of warfare' 
though it appears from the political treatises of the lime that he 
resorted to war only after having exhausted the resources of 
diplomacy. 1 * 

Once he had ascended the throne, the king was expected 
to undertake a military* expedition {digrijaya) which was. theo¬ 
retically, a tour of his kingdom, progressing in the solar direction 
and during which lie satisfied himself as to the loyalty (] | r he 
vassals in the territories bordering his own. These vassals 
retained their own customs and even their own autonomous 
government, but were bound to render tribute and aid to the king. 

The sovereign whose prsaessions were so extensive that he 
was competent to chum the envied title of 'great king of kings' 
\*nukar 8 jdJhirattt) had his eldest son accomplish a rite which was 
both symbolic and martial, the sacrifice of a home (aiwmtdktt), 

I his rite, of Vedic origin, was later revived by the Gupta dynasty, 
and is described in the final section of this chapter. 
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Military campaign* were launched only after seasonal con- 
ditifmfi had been taken m\o coiisidcmtion, December being Lhe 
preferred month when long max the* were envisaged, or March 
and April if the target was nearby. 

The army was composed traditionally of four divisions: war- 
chnrtora. elephants, cavalry and infantry. As wc have alrcndv 
mentioned, war-chariots became obsolete during the seventh 
century ad + and perhaps even earlier, chiefly because tbdr great 
weight made them difficult to manoeuvre and they were easily 
bogged down; bur. up to that time, they provided the essential 
symbol of the king's participation in battle, ihe corps eom- 
mauder 1 * chariot sporting a standard to which all the other* 
rallied* 1 hesc war-chariots performed both offensive and defensive 
functions, and were in the charge of an elite wlinst defeat entailed 
the certain defeat of the whole of the rest of the army. Kadi 
chariot was in charge of a driver and carried an archer accom¬ 
panied by two subalicms. The driver, who sal on the shaft 
itself, had a perilous last, being exposed to the enemy 1 ® arrows 
without means of defence; he had also to be skilful enough to 
coax his horses and chanot into the twists and turns demanded 
by the developing battle strategy. 

E hr war elephants Were caparisoned in an armour consisting 
of metal plates ; 11 they each carried three archers in addition lo 
their mahout, and were sometimes guarded by three horsemen. 

I lie corps of elephant* formed the advance unit of the army,, 
forcing a passage, trampling down obstacle*, and protecting the 
army % flanks by showing an unbroken front to enemy attacks, 

I he cavalry w?ts the army*& morn easily marinenvnible clement 
and was used for rtmfumissrace, surprise attacks, the pursuit of 
fleeing troops and the capturing of enemy reserves. The horses, 
like the ctephams, were each known by tlieh mvn name. It 
was customary to dope them before battle by giving them a 
draught of wine; the soldiers riding them were armed with a 
lance (or perliaps two lances ) 11 or with ,1 sword, or sometime 
with a bow, and wore protective breast-platen The foot-soldiers 
were armed with bow and quiver* sword arid shield, and some¬ 
times a spear or dagger; apart from their main task of fighting in 
open terrain and entrenchments, they were also responsible for 
string up camp, and provided guards for the royal treasury, the 
arsenal and the military storehouses. 
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I lie limy was followed by a lnni> tfsin of supply wi^oits, 
drawn by hum pet! wt ffl , loaded with provisions of water, rations, 
medicaments and forage for both men and beasts, reserves of 
arms, spare pans and tools for repairing chariots, extra pieces of 
tumour and shields, and so on. The baggage train wax iccotti- 
panied by a Urge^ assortment of civil Ians, including artisans, 
workmen, experts in digging trenches aiul constructing earth- 
work*, carpenters, smiths, engineers, as well as surgeons and 
tnusca. 1 heje were joined by the myal chspluin, astrologers, 
functinnaries, courtiers and even some members of the royal 
hlircm. The prngress of the army and its train was usually 
intcmjpted by fairly lengthy holts during which ’the soldiers 
dranh juke distilled from the coco-palm, out of cups made from 
betel leaves, under awnings constructed bv themselves*, 16 and 
set out on joyous bathing expeditions to the river'. 14 But there 
w ere times, tou, when forced marches had to be undertaken. Camp 
was mounted each evening, with look-outs and sentinels on 
duty. 

Military tactics followed cast-iron rules. These laid down that 
an entrenched camp should he set tip dose to the fortress to be 
Captured, which should then be besieged for a period of time 
long enough to force the beleaguered garrison to break out and 
give battle in open country. The camp was constructed like a 
town, on a quadrangular pattern with ditches, ramparts, and 
sentinels posted at all four gates; entrance was granted only to 
ihose people furnished with safe-conducts. Each of the four 
army corps occupied separate quarters, while the king occupied 
a site in the centre of the camp, in a state of constant preparedness,, 
him arms by his side. 

Battle was engaged only when the omens were favourable. 17 
I he day fixed for die dash was usually preceded by a week of 
prayers m which the king part id paled, On the eve of battle, he 
arangued the troops, drawn up in ferrmtinn before him,, then 
offered them a banquet. He slept that night in his chariot, hts 
arm* dose hy f and awoke before dawn to prepare himself: Ids 
chaplain helped hint on with tin breaat-plate, while reciting 
hymns 18 designed to ensure bins the protection of the gods. At 
daybreak* the army deployed in a theoretically ini mu table order, 
the royal standard (Blessed wiih lustra! water kept from the 
■ngy consecration) displayed in die van. followed immediately 
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by the massive line of elephant* plodding forward dose together, 
providing ofttf for the infanlrv behind them. The front line of 
foot-soldier* consisted of archer, and the second of swords men, 
and they were themselves covered by a column of foot-soldiers 
at each aide. Chariots were massed on each Hank, with the 
cavalry immediately behind them. The king himself rode in die 
centre of the rcjrguafd 1 and consequently the enemy‘s favourite 
tactics consisted in the execution of a piucer movement with the 
object of capturing him while avoiding the dangers of a frontal 
assault. The charge was sounded by concha, gongs and war- 
drums* a thick cloud of dual wus raised by the chariot-wheels 
and horses' hooves, and the ground thundered with the noise of 
advancing elephants and infantry. War-cries were abouted by 
the milling throng p cries comisting of the name of their o wn leader* 
ye]led at the top of their voice, the only way to distinguish their 
enemies fminthdr own comrades. # rh* dust-stained standards 1 ’* 
fluttered above the heads of the soldiers, or fell to earth, piercetl 
by arrows Fighting stopped, by common consent, at nightfall 
and was resumed at daybreak, while during the entire engagement 
surgeons and nurses went among the wounded* giving aid, 
bandaging them or carrying them off towards their respective 
camps. Veter i n a rians cared for the elephants and horses. And 
meanwhile, batmen gathered up the used arrows from the field 
tif battle* noticed the name of the particular owner stamped on 
them and, after dividing them into groups, straightened them or 
mended them according In need. 

After the bank* the corpses were heaped on a scries of funeral 
pyres* onc for cadi caste among die slain, while vultures wheeled 
overhead and jackals prowled around, attracted by tlie smell of 
spilled blond. The close relatives and wives of the dead were 
authorized to zs^i in the cremation of their Inst ones. In 
southern India, a &ttme was raised to commemorate their glorious 
end. 

The victorious king’s firm concern was to redte a hymn of 
thanksgiving, tn offer a divine service and to distribute offerings 
to the brahmans. He then supervised the distribution of booty* 
which included the defeated enemy's women: he usually took 
possession of hk opponent's treasury and animals, reserving for 
Ids personal use one-shah of the total After this, he made the 
roumlft of the wounded of both armies, offering them comfort. 
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ant! ftlio gave or deni for the court martial of those suldiejs accused 
of contravening the ruta nf war*® Finally, he made preparations 
for his entry tato the surrendered fortress and, after marching 
in, restored the vanquished king to his throne on die condition 
that the I niter declared himself his vassal. Tlie fate of the 
prisoners was a matter for negotiation, but usually entailed their 
being deported for a limited period of time or being placed in 
slavery for one year in the service of the conqueror. 

The king h s return in to hb own capital was triumphal, and lie 
was toeWmed enthusiastically and respectfully along the entire 
route. The city decorated itself in hb honour, erecting floral 
arches and hoisting Jlapv; when he made his glorious entry, all 
the women, young and old dike, threw grains of masted barley 
under his feet. The entire kingdom celebrated the victory in a 
scries of festivities which reflected the people's Joy in their ruler's 
aoccesa. The king's comrades in arms were suitably honoured 
iu their respective communities, and, once the initial glow of 
triumph had died down, these warriors doubtless waited im*- 
patiently for a new campaign which might further enhance their 
glory, 

SOLEMN AND IMPERIAL ELITES 

The horse sacrifice called atvamttlfia* 1 added the final dement 
to tin? king^s consecration by conferring universal sovereignty 
upon him. This rimal w ent back to Vedic time* and may even 
have been of Indo-Iranian origin; it was practised chiefly by the 
Sttriga king Fusyamitra (c, 17& tic) and by the Gupta emperors 
Samudragupta (c< ad 335-75), Kumaragupta (c* 414-55) and 
Sdityaficnagupta (latter half of seventh century), the last recorded 
instance of its performance being in Orissa during the ninth 
century. 11 

Thri cc^tly and onerous sacrifice, which spanned three day& ( 
constituted a royal and popular festival designed to secure 
prosperity for the kingdom and the entire population, and its 
preparation was spread over a period of one or even two years, 
ft took place in February or March and rites to bring it to a fitial 
close took a further year. 

'['be horse elected for this solemn sacrifice had to possess 
certain characterapart from being a speedy and valuable 
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dtflfgpr After a series of riie^ und offerings, the choaeri horse 
wm spruikitd wiih water from a pool, then Jet loose among =* 
hundred geldings, being encouraged by those participating in the 
rite to gallop in a north-easterly direction. A squad of young 
hfiitriyii&r including line crown prince, escorted the horse t their 
mi&ritin being to protect it. to prevent it from coupling with any 
marc, and to follow it during the whole year nl its wanderings 
The territories it traveled were considered as having been con¬ 
quered by the king offering thr «uirilke p and the youthful eatort 
had sometimes to take up arms to ensure that the horse might 
HO wherever it pleased* I >i i ring tins enure period, a da i Iy ccrctnimy 
took place at the pa I net > accompanied by anthems, music and 
offerings. 

The horse invariably returned, event indly, to its point of 
departure, as a result of ihv .uriduou* aitenimni of its body¬ 
guard*, and then the preparation* for the sacrifice were put in 
hand. A huge expanse of ground Wats* cleared, levelled, *wepl 
and eprink!eel with water, and on ihSs flat surface was erected *ti 
altar* built with bricks and strewn with grass, together with 
sheds for the priests and The sacred chariots. To the east of 'he 
altar, twenty-one sacrificial stakes (yupas) were put up and an 
equal number of animals were sacrificed to the god of fire, AgnL 
For three consecutive Uay^ an uhattding series of offerings was 
made to the sacred fire p during the course of which the effidaring 
priest pound into it ghee, bar ley-meal and roasted, grains of rice 
and barley, 

The chosen horse wn* immolated on the second day. First, a 
number of marcs were paraded before it. to make ii wlunny, the 
whinnying being regarded m the voice of the pnear uplifted in 
song, identified with it ritual IniaHy. Then it was harnessed* 
with three other hordes* |o the royal war-chariot, a chariot 
encrusted with gold ornamentation mid carrying the king"* white 
iu and n rd. To I he sound of drums, die king, richly dresecd and 
adorned nnd accompanied by his chief can tor {tidhtwyif)t climbed 
in; together* they drove to the sacred pool which by to the cast 
of the area appointed for the sacrifice. On their return, the queen 
and two other senior wives adorned the horse's mane and tad 
while chanting sacred phrases. Then the animals singled out for 
sacrifice were tied to tl*c stake*- and their throats cut (in one 
recorded instance, rix hundred and nine victims, including 
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twenty at the principal stake), except for the chosen horse which 
wag untied, led to the northern edge of the sacrificial area and 
smothered, while a number of wild animal* were released from 
captivity. 

The king's wives were Jed to the scene of die holocaust, and 
up to the dead horse which they ended three times in each 
direction, murmuring ritual phrases of love to the carcass and 
fanning it with the skirts of their garments. "}1ie queen then by 
down by the horsc*s side! while the priests and the king's other 
wives exchanged obscene remarks which formed pan of the 
ritual, and the kirt£ and official mg priest engaged in a contest of 
asking and answering riddles. Finally the sacrificial victims were 
dismembered, ihc bora with a gntd-iuLtd knife, die other animals 
with copper or iron knives, ami the kor.sc*s blood was offered in 
a thrice-repealed oblation at the sacrificial fire. 

A mass of priest*, nobler, dignitaries and guild chiefs took 
pan in this impressive ceremony, which was .itt ended also by 
the common people* The magnificence of this imperial sacrifice 
rnusi have been awesome, with the endless series of offerings 
continuing bte into the night, the dancing lights of die sacred 
fires and torches, the smell of roasting llcsh and of a pilled blood, 
the whispering of the priest*, the ritual chants. , , . 

The third day was consecrated to a solemn offering uf iuttu i, 
the sacred liquid* and was prolonged by a night vigil during which 
music was played and ritual recitations intoned, On the fourth 
day, all the participants purified themselves by bathing com¬ 
munally. Twenty-one sterile cows were sacrificed on this day, 
the bra hr nails were given numerous gifts, as on the preceding 
day9^ and among othet gifts the king presented them with four 
of liis wives or clue thdr female retainers. 

The ciswm&tha, with its htoody rites routed in protohiatonc 
time#, whs casen dally a symbolic performance which associated 
the entire population with the king offering the sacrifice. It acted 
at the same lime as 'a victory, spell* a charm to preserve sovereignty, 
a fertility spell and the acting out of a solar cult*.* 3 The horse* 
tn fact, symbolized the ksistriya caste, and wa* offered to Prtij&fuihi t 
the 'Lord of Bangs' and "Primeval Man', uf whom it wa> the 
microcosmsv; reprc*ejiistiuvL t4 Its course through the kingdom 
and beyond its frontier*, imitating that of the sun, conferred 
solemnly upon the king hi* character of regent of the year's apart* 
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And the fertility rites which were a feature of ihe ceremonies were 
certainly intended to assure prosperity to the kingdom. 

The reining king reserved (his triumphal consecration of his, 
universal power for the end of Hi* reign, anti associated his eldest 
son closely with the proceedings, so that lie might not only 
enthrone the latter hut ahso transmit to him the glory that he had 
himself acquired. This was the apotheosis which heralded the 
close of an Indian emperor's public fife, although, in addition he 
was sometimes prepared to renounce his royal pomp altogether 
and end his days in the serene peace of some pious retreat. 
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CONCLUSION 


At the end <if this survey of Indian life in smdttii times, we must 
inevitably ask ourselves one question; to what extent can we 
accept this portrait of a civilization steeped in formalism, exces¬ 
sively attached to ritualism, veering between the gentleness juuI 
poetic charm of refined customs and maimers and the cruelty of 
certain mistitutinns imposed in the name of ritual? 

It seems impossible to give a complete answer to this question* 
because we muai remember that our research has to be conducted 
without benefit of factual re ports covering particular circumstances, 
in fact* tfie surviving documentation of the age, although plentiful* 
never concerns itself with precise individuals, geographically 
located towns nr identifiable palaces; these records invariably 
confine themselves to generalities, describing a desirable standard 
ralher than the actual state of adains t and never mentioning a 
single individual feature or mitstanding point of mtcmti Sculpt iuy 
and painting have transmitted to m only idealized portraits ; 
chronicles and epigraphs courist invariably of grandiloquent 
panegyrics. And most nf the evidence has long since disappeared: 
the luxurious private homes, all built from perishable materials, 
the even more ephemera! hnvds of the poor, the sumptuous but 
impermanent military camps can be re-created only through the 
literature and art of the period. Nevertheless, the ingnafiterics 
and shrines hollowed out of dills remain as living proofs of the 
reality and* indeed, perfection of India** architecture in ancient 
times, though it should be noted that none of these surviving man- 
made caves corresponds exactly to descriptive texts of the age. 
And though the Nllnnda monasteries are an exception to this rule, 
we must remember that the meticulous description of them was 
made, nor by an Indian author* but by a Chinese pilgrim. 

Paradoxically, despite the fact that the F mamri (numu) had a 
primordial importance in Indian life, being a ritually generative 
force, the entire field of Indian writing, with a very few exceptions, 
is anonymous; even when one known the name of an .author, one 
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ts not always sure of the epoch in which he lived and it is impossible 
to glean anything of his own personality. The individualistic 
philosophy of hr iThm imic India,, too, appeared to be in conflict 
with a fact of Indian life, which is peculiarly difficult for our 
Western mentality to comprehend - the fact that a great mass 
of humanity was distinguished solely by caste, lineage ami 
dan. 

In this mme of entirely theoretical descriptions, how art- we 
to apprehend the reality of a tiring, suffering humanity r Our 
luck of resources on a formal level, which obliges us to rely on 
archaeological discovery, is supplemented by out diflitnilty on the 
psychological level where we are able to proceed only by deduction. 
Still, even though it may be beyond our power to correlate 
certain figures with historical fact nr to discover whether or not 
the characters described in literary works existed beyond their 
legendary or fictional reality, the fact remains that the human 
essence of India shines through the great mass of stories, treatises 
and philosophical rests which her ancient civilization has handed 
down to us. Even the constantly reiterated preoccupation with 
the problem of defining an ideal norm and of integrating die whole 
of society into this theoretical structure symbolizes one of the 
most typical traits f the Indian mentality: a need fur stability 
and established order, a framework which will perhaps simplify, 
and at least define, man’s relationship with the cosmos and with 
his fellow- hurenns, 

It is not our task in this work to pass judgment on the validity 
or the consequences of this attitude. We are concerned simply tn 
make intelligible the need felt by the Indian people to conform tu 
precise rules, u need that has become atavistic. These rule*, 
established by lawgivers as well ns by sages and thinkers, were 
based on a meet careful observation of human nature and were 
unquestionably effective in calming the disquiet of the individual 
confronting the unknown or the in replicable. A modern rational¬ 
istic mind may perhaps rind it difficult to comprehend why so 
strict a spiritual regime was accepted, in the main, with such 
docility; but it must be remembered that the Indian due* not 
share Western attitudes towards adversity. His innate fatalism 
tempers hk reactions nod, above all, his deep reheious faith 
allnwa him to endure tranquilly the most tragic deprivation, 
especially when such misfortune is represented 0* being an 
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ineluctable aspect of ritual and sacred coticqm, A further 
important factor throughout the ages has been the Indian's 
faculty for renunciation, which has always expressed itself in 
every date of society as the final aim of a well-ordered life. 

Even »o, the very insistence with which the moralists stigma¬ 
tized vice* or mere defects of dtanirtcr and had habits proves 
that, despite interdictions, punishments and ha rah regulations, 
virtue did not always flourish in Indian society* Manus lengthy 
cruinic rat ion H in his icgul code, of delinquencies and their appra^ 
priate punishment shows well enough that contraventions must 
have been frequent. And it is easy to discover frequent contra- 
dictions between orthodox principles and common practice: for 
imtarLCCp a vegetarian diet was strictly laid down, yet hunters and 
fishermen continued tep exercise their daily death-dealing profes¬ 
sion; and a passion for gambling pervaded all chasm despite the 
fact that it was strongly condemned by the kw In the social 
sphere* the prohibitions concerning marriages between members 
of different cats tea were so often ignored that :x 'mixed 11 caate had 
eventually to be officially recognized. All this goes to show that a 
whole number of individual reactions were constantly at work 
behind the formalism advocated by prints and jurists. 

If we study i he lively anecdotes winch abound in popular 
literature of the time we can derive a broader and lustier image of 
Indian society. A 1>rahnuio P for example* is deceived by hb 
young wife, who persuades him through trickery to allow himself 
to be blindfolded and then promptly profits from his temporary 
lock of virion to take a lover. Or a woman incites her husband, 
who b too amorous to resist any suggestion of hers. t« Meal for 
her so that she may acquire n sari similar to those worn by hdies 
ni court, Or inhabitants of neighbouring village* get involved 
in a quarrel which starts with mutual insults and scuffles, prt^ 
gretees through iunncariujrty violent stages of threats and 
maledictions and finishes up with a pitched battle at the end of 
which most of die antagonists are maimed or injured, 'These are 
all just folk Liles* of course, but there b no doubt that the 
characters involved were drawn from life. 

But t£ would be unwise to regard such anecdotes as reflecting 
the psychology of ancient India inure faithfully than the ^criuos 
treatises anil texts: there seems mi reason to doubt that both 
visions of life ore equally accurate and, indeed, complementary. 
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Wc need no further proof than thtr degree to which die present- 
day existence oforthodox families cordon™ to the rules established 
so many centimes ago. In d world to transformatiori, India is 
performing the dti.al feat tnday of exercising an increasing 
influent in world -uJTiiire despite innumerable difncuJties and, at 
the same time, upholding the example of a living tradition 
expressing die spiritual yearning rsf its people. Thw* who 
arise now to speak on Indian 1 m;H alf are not anonymous as they 
mice were; but, just as iti olden days* they reflect the unique 
quality o\ their race and prolong effectively the Uncage of those 
who, for millemiuim*, have never erased to nourish and psm on 
to future generations the reiincment, the briLlianeCp the sensitive¬ 
ness of an incomparable*: civilkstton. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


DATES 

historical rytmt& 

.art jam liter atvhs 

f 3500-3000 

Civilization of Baluchi sta ri 


c 1500-2000 

Civ ill zni ion called that of 
the Indus 


before (500 

Invasion of I he Punjab by 

Composition of the Veda* 

the ritJMA 

The Rg Yfda 

r 14*30 


Atharm fWu 

c 1300 


'White* Ysqia Veda 


The Aryans bi the D«ab 

firttemnnstj: tfaiopaiha 

Hr tikmumi \ l he c.i rliett 

Upmifadt 

1 It»Q-OQp 

e 55 » 

Birth of the Buddlm 

Buddhism .liiiJ Jolnbmi 

<■540 

Birth of the Jim 

* 53 s 

Fsnt kingdom 1 ei the 
Migai&i 


S ^-5 

Conquest of the Indus 
valley by Darius I 


C 47 * 

Death of the Buddha 


C468 

Dead) of the Jina 


4-tii cent (?) 


The grammarian Pin ini 

33 * 

Alexander the Great 
of Macedonia defeat* 
Dari Hi. Ill 


3 ^ 7-3 

by Alexander. 
Defeat.1 Porni. king of 
the Panj^b 


323 

Death of Alexander 


yzi 

The riae of Caiuingupta 
Miuuyd 


3 * 7 -* 

Defeat of the G reeks In the 
North-West 


3 * 3 (-J» 

Candragupta Maurya king 

ai the court 


of Msgidb* 

of PataEiputm 

305 

Sdeocus negotiates with 
Caudragupra 



Accession of Eindiisini 
Maury? 


< 2<>4 

Accession of Atdm 


r 266 

Gorormibn of Aioki 



A^nka conquer* the Kali ns .? 


t a<o 

Atoka converted Lu 

Cummtmoritive pillars 

Bnddhkm 

ixnd imperial edicts 


,i Q| 



CHRONOLOGICAL TAUU2 


BAtza iic^rusjcAL eyknts 


* 227-5 

Death of Aitaka 

t ffty 

Iiivaiiim of India by 
Dtnwtnun 

e 176 

Accession of the Sung* 
tint! [Wyariitiii (until 
r 140?) 

f l6a 

King Menander withdraw 
from ihe Mugadha to tbt 
Pdiitlb (until c Z4|j 

f i$a 

e iJO 

tnviujoii of fh&m by the 
Yuch-ebih tiibf 

i ICO 

e t|0-So 

Invasion of die Sik^a 

(lndn*Seytbt *3 

Collapse of the Greco- 
liactriim kingdoms 


Fill of the Stihg-ft and 
KIi.ivj dymttict. Rise 
of the Andhra dy natty in 
tiie South 

CHfllHTIAN 

ERA 

r 30 

Rise of the Ku?;ln2 dynasty 

7 $ 

The $ ok a era. ThcKu^rias 
eslrrfi their power in 
India 


KUT ANll UnRkTUUM 


The srQpos of yhArhm and 
flinch! 

The Htufdltiitf phiJowpber 
N 3 gasemi 
The 

lion> nf Milimb'J 


Column of HcHodoru? at 

U-L^ci^uar 


The grammarian and 
philosopher Paranjall 
{author of the MaJtA- 
hhfifyw) 


The i filikJ of Bodli-giyi' 
Shrine and nuuigsicrv os" 

oh m 


The tnranas of SllncliJ 


f ICO 


After the OuddfiMt schism, 
progress <nf the AftfM- 


CH MO NO LOCI CAL TABLE 


mm 

c 125 


t 144 
c 185 

litfcirc2w(f) 
hefqjt 300(f) 
r 3*0 

e 33S"75 (?) 


e 355~< 4M 


* 4 «+- 5 S 
^ 445-*7 c?> 
f 475-94 (!) 

4 % 


C W> 
e 500-40 

605-47 


HISTORICAL EYH'rTa 

Til* (Andhra) 

emperor Gamamlpisua 
conquers the Stamps of 

the 


Act:csi Ion of the Kufaha 
king Kanbka 
Death of Kaniska 


Accession of the Gupta 
emperor Candragupm I 
Samudragupta 
Id the Deccan: rhe Pailava 
king Yi^nugnpa 
Can dt ag gp ti II. In the 
MdMriftna, his vassals 
the Vlka ftlciM 


Kumlragupta I 

Sknndagupta 

Hudhngupto 

N* India devastated by the 
LEfin.i> (Hephtlialiiesi) + 

The HGrm kingToramipi 

Rise of the Yabhhl kingdom 
The Hfma king Alihirakulii 
in Magadhl (?) 

Haisa of Kanauj 


ART m LTTOtATt^Rt 

Schoob of Mathurl and 
Amnravuti. Cwnpletion 
of the Rdm&j'iina and 
comp i Urion of the 
Mahuhltiitaia^ The Bo- 
gran site in KapjuL 
Drafting of the Rhagiruad 
Gttil+ The dramatist 
Aivughtwi 


“ITit Buddhist philosopher 
Nfigirjuna 

The site of [\&girjuna- 
konJii and Goll 


Mfcchahmki ( H Thc Little 
CUy Can 1 ) of 6 u link a 

The moot iplcndid of the 
Ajanta avpa 

The philosopher* Aisaiiga 
and Yafiubandliu 
The poet and dranulist 
KilitLisi 


Tk poet Bina 
The Chinese pilgrim 
HsOjio-Clj'ujng (630- 

644 ) 

The Dtte of Mr hsbalip likud 
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NOTES 


PART ONE 


CXIAFTT St ONK. till CEOfiUAFlttl 41. AND HISTORICAL iACKGI ROUND 


1 . Tht EJiris of Afoka, UuJisL 
N. A + Nikara, R. MeKeon, Univ. 
of Chicago Press. igjq- pp. 27-S 

2. Mfrdta/wiifai (‘The Ques¬ 
tions of MUindii’, Pit* name of 
King- Menander) 


j. The date* «f I his M^vertigTv 
are hypoibrtienL The mart rtwnt 
theory. due to Roman Clurfh- 
tnan, ascribes io him the dates 
144-85 


CHAPTER TWO. THE SOCIAL STBlTcmrRK -lMD ITS RELIC J£iU* 
rAuscrpi.ES 


1, no, 497, 

s**ml Cowell and mhers. [V. 
P- 2-P 

— no, 47 i, 1 h'd. t 

IV, p. 130 

3- They were siIhj forbidden 

fo ta-ll fruit* and medicinal herbs: 

&ut> IV, p. 12*,), ri. i 

4- A* Fouchet* Vm t*nU- 

ririuti du Bmddka. 

5. CittfrSimbhtila-j, no_ 498, 

IV. pp. 244-5 

6 . \latiwga-j, no. 4147. [V, 
p. 2^6 ^ 0 >fjT- 6 V«wMl 7 iir-/, IfX, riL 

7. £&dA#fji-/ K rn>. 377, IFF, 
P- 1 54 

8. dtt&Sa mhhft f&-j k toc+ at* 

f/. &•atadhfzmmu«j t no, 179, H k 
P- SI- Ukadda* no. 

465, IV, p. where a king, who 
wai the hi:I k. 1 ? of a daughter by 
a female slave, used a vuhterfuge 
in avoid eating in her company 
I o, This ctatum coni i niied 11 ntiJ 
the so tenth century, Tiles-. 
Amazon guardiAn* arc frequently 


represented in the paintings and 
RCi.iIpturcb of ancient limes, 
especially in the work of the 
Anurtwtf school (second and 
third centuries ah)- In the 
Rjmdyamt, II, vt, f> b they are 
described as ‘the flower of wnman- 
hood women of the highest 
distinction 1 . See A. Fciuchcr. 
L* Aft gr&tt-ihfiiddhi.qu* dtt Gand- 
Arira, II, p. 70 

11 . D. R. China, L'Bmtmxigr 

dam 1'fmk ati£kmn* r Pondicherry. 
1957 - Ay A* same author: ‘The 
ideologic*! Aspect of Slavery in 
Ancient India', in Jottrml 0/ ih*r 
Oriental fmtitutr (Bonxti)* VH3, 
4 i J*n& * 95 ^ PP- 389-^8. Y. 
Bongen. 'RcJttxium imr Ic prob¬ 
lems de I'csciivage dans Etude 
aiiricnne* i pmpos dt qitdqucs 
cuyiugcs rfraioT, BJ&JF.BJQ,* 
U, r, pp. 143 w 

12. They cotilrl also be pledged 
Renntip 1 m CxrUmttum dt Find If 
aj^Vnnv. pur. p r mq 


NOTES 


Cll AFTER TKK£1 r TUI FrtMTlIAt. AMD .UUI(MS I KAT1 VH 
-■TftTTCTTTRK 


i« R. S r llftfdy, I il femur/ of 
0 ivj£/Aji«M in its Marftrtt Den top* 
menh Lundon - Edi nh urgb, 1 88o h 
P' *53 

2 . Afeftlm/)f AC -Jtflilktf' IW* JJi 
I,i p. I'JO 

3- Tftf /uftrft ti^, fi/p. crt +r 

P* S 3 

4 - JMft, pp. 37 * 

5. £tiS|tfyr f iid. ifc, tl* p. 

£21 

6, firnuunrita, II (5% imrul. 
Cimdl 4 ltd Thomas, Royal 
Aaintic Sodtiiy, Loudon, r%7i 

p r 4L, li diu'dri hi- explained 
linn there letters ivtie snips of 
white Cntum. scaled with ted 
wax (aftei Hsuim tCh'ujnficj 
7* Bpigntpki& Indite XXXI, 
Part I, p, 7 
/&£ 

q k Imprecise details are given 
in various texts: when* for ex¬ 
ample, it ifl soitl that a certain 
village of carpenter* coniiijned 'a 
tlKiuvuntf families', tthai is meant 
>v dm ply 'a largt nunilwr* fkc 
■VHwr iohhi-t ato. 4*0, | V, 

P* W 

iq, \Urthfikafika t Aa IX 4 
trainJ. Ryder, Harvard Oriental 
Series* L.mrtujn, IX, Cimtbridge 

1^05, p. L \1 SCLJ, 

11. L. Rtmou, Attthnhgir stmt- 
/in;r P p* 206 &etp Also OjmAtuW 
History of India, L p. 247. The 
four ardcnls {water, tins, weighing. 
pfnHjmj ure duo described by 
mfif^rhWng: see Red, feoftA 
A;. r if Rri 1 > r /i T if fh r 11 V.i frm 11 V-t/i/, 
I* p- f *4 


12 Khurgppa-j* no, 265, 1, 
p. 212 

13. I VritfMhty, no. 48, t ( p, 
131 Miq. ; jPSrnya-/; no. 457, tV.* 
p. 7a: Samkha*dhamatta«ji no; 6o a 
). p, 147 s McrTO&fa-j* no. 57* 
Lp- H* 

14. See Rene <1 mussel, Sta fri 
fraiYt fkmddh&i Parts, 1929* 
particularly p. 33 *u-i|. and p, sfto 

15. Vtdahktif, foe* at* 

s6. Puamanda-fr im> 311, Ul ( 
pp. aa-j; no* 

1 1 ■! 1 R' i P’ 

17. MaInkmuMaf r rm. 2&, J, 
p. 6S 

18. KAlakanmf^ no, 83, I t p. 
210 

19. KmuwtrG-j. no. 318, 11, 
p f 40; Saiasa-j, 110 419, III, p* 
a6t 

20. Muga-piMka-u no. £38, 

VI, p. 3 

21. t*upphar&fta+j w m>. 147, J f 
p. 313; K&md-t f i( 3 pn-j ¥ no. 297. 
II* pp. 302 3; Sticehamkini+ji 
WU 73, 1„ p. 177; Kanhiutipayimaf, 
no* 444* IV, p. iS; Mahk- 
Vmmujga^ no. 54ft, V[ h p. 197 

22. yffihiiittm.-a+jt iie>. 51,. I. 
P- f jO 

23. no. ji T J p p. 78 

24. MirfiA^ Ptiduma-f no, 472, 

]\\ p. 120 

25* CVr/fe-j, no, 193, II, p. 8a. 
Another torture i§ mentioned, 
that of 'utraw and food H , but it U 
run described: ef. Satahha&gaf, 
no, 322. V\ p by 

2 n. i hr /iViWj ?/ 1 foJta* cj^** ai r f 
pp, fn-3 


v.i.—2J 
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NOTTS 


CifAKTEfl MltrR, uroNOMJt 1 * ANTI OAILV i.T*E 


i r jBrAaf-raJHArta. IJV 
i r For details aft \jmk 
Renuu. La OfB&ufjbn di* ZlVni/r 

rffltJfJfflr. p. iq7 

j. A. Foucher, ha FiV rfti 
Rotufdhij) p ¥ 47/1 ansi hg- 4 (p. 376]. 

-VJfcO ^ 'iiUwttggu, \\ if* r 2 

4. AimjJrt-jFp no. 536, V\ p, 

at9 

j. J h C. Jain p At/# iff Anti**l 

/jrjiiifu, p. 9a 

/tefrattita, tmiiaL Cotvcll 
and Thomas p. 22^ 

7, Stidi sklde* Hie reproduced 
in several alone carvings* ^ good 
example bciti^ al RflnchJ^ j/i/ptf I 
South gate: arc Foucher and 
Marshall. Tki Aftmumtnti rtf 
S&ndiii voL II, ph XIX. d, 3. 
A fragment of fish &amt portico, 
preserved in SinchTs small 
imjmtnS show a person currying 
a very curved fickle 

8, Jaiis h itp. cih t p T 90 

9, ItagAu Vmfda, IV, 20 

10. \taftAbhitrntn ; g&Qpay&tTG t 
Hi, 24c 

1 1 r Afffltttttf Dkarma Mantra 
(the Code of Mtmu), YJH, 230 
.2 We fKTsse** only fragrricno¬ 
tary information abmit the net¬ 
work of route* in ancient tinw!^ 
Sec E, C juiottc'. Hi&lmrr du 
Brwddhamt mrfutu I, p. ro 

13. Ancient India m described 
by Mfgafthrnti, trtnai j* W. 
McCriitdle, XXXIV 
*4- ./rr/ia/Jflm, L n; II f 4* 
eU\ See the excellent passage in 
5. i\ SaHhr, Somr Asfwctl 0 / fftt 
AV'ifV r SofrW P«fr^v r>/ /defta, 
P- *5 **l- 
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15. Aywlhyrfkdnda, 

tiar^a Ixxx K l-l 

ifi* Ibid,, txxx, 3 seep 

17, Megaftkm*i XXXIV. z 

18. Vartnufatha+j+ no. 2, I, 

p. to 

ig. G, |\ Miimndtr, JWtkfl 
Cutter*, Up 2, p. 280 

2ow Some representations of 
jungle d ft dicta are reproduced in 
K. IX. Ditahih 'Excavations at 
Paharpur* Hertgar K in Memoir: 
*jj thr Arehtmdagical Sun ty of 
India, no, 55, pi. XLlX, See 
uho G„ Yazdfinii r Aj&ntM . l r pL 
XXXk A detailed d&tfiption 
of a voting jtffturu (^savage 1 ) 
chieftain from the Vuidhym 
mountains is given by Hina in 
his ttam&miop* dh § pp. 

331-3 

21. Phala-j t iso. 54, 1, p. 135 

J£:2. Phala-j, lac, eft.p and 

GumNya-j, nn. 366, HI, p. 133; 

nn, 85, i t p> 2t2 

23. t *GfqntpaiAa-j r no. 2, <it + 

24. Apannab^j, I, p. 5 

25. for, rtf. 

26. rio. 256, II, 
p. 205 

27. IL dr B. Codrington, Tlie 
Culture of Mediaeval India as 
Ihii^tratcd by the Aiantl Fre?* 
toes', in Indian Antiquary* LIX, 
Attgun 1930, p. 159 seq.; end 
September 1930, p + 169 strq. See 
dto the pifS¥4sgi:s concerning 
Barabiidur in A. 1. Baa ham, Thr 
M ender that ^a* Indio, pp, 22^7 

iS k htiiindtiprriihii, Vlt, II, 11- 

iz [Sacred Hoofa vf thr £mt, vol. 
XXXVI P p. 300) 


NOTES 


39* m*f.. vn, n, ta 

J.O. ihid. ¥ VI 1 T II, tG (p. 301) 
3 '- ^ I- 5^ 2; I* 58, 3; 
I. u6. 3; L 182, 5, «c* 

33, H* G. R&wLintttn, Ittlrr- 
courtt bvtwrtM India a/td (hr 
Waters* War hi r p_ 4 

33, AfthuiUitru, L V r HIL 

34, Dfgka 11 ikaya, irunjL Rhys’ 
David^ p I, p. 322. Sec also 
Kr% r itddhis Sulfa^ p H 1 j sccj, 

(Harvard Scrie*. voS. 2&j 
31 * SufipiJrakii'j, no, 463, IV, 
F 87 

36. \Hhndapaiiha f V|I r II, 17 

37. N^pSdhmftmakuhd (tf, Jain, 

op, dL p p. m8) 

38. Mifindapafthiit VII. II + 9- 

to (S.B.E** p. 298) 

39 . J. TakaktjMi* A Rrtord 0/ 

<A# ifuddfttrf T , lF Oxford, 

1S96. p m 

4c- Cf. Svlvaiu Levi,Wlaninu?- 
khall, .i Divinity of the Stu\ in 
Indian Historical Quarterly* VI T 

* 930 - P 597 *=*)* 

41. no* 539. VL 
P* 222; Srnkhhg, ne>. 442, TV, 
p. 9 w'|. join, op* rif,, p. 11S 

42. no. 41, I, p. no 

43. A* Fotichcr, lot Fm utiii- 
riiiim du BauAiihft f p. 50 

44. Vdilhmm-j, no* 196, ]J + 
p- 89. Sw nbo F. Chavanh» t 
Cinq ttni ttmtri ft upafagun 
exiroito du Trtpilnfus chincis, no. 
37; Foucher. op. dt, f p, 252 ntq. 
This theme ht reproduced mo*t 
frequently in Malhur&: J. l\ 
Vogel* La StaSpiurr Jr jXfuihttrA, 
pf, XXb;and in Aj:kntS: YazdanL 
op. dr, IV, pi. LI-LXV 

4^. SuppOraki j-/ p no, 461, IV. 

M? 


4ft, Cdluka z r\ no, 4* I, p H 20 

47. M&Utrn Dharma Sdstra 
(the c™ 5 r (rf Mann), VUI # i i7p 
406 

4iL Pierre V 3 ci 3 c, l Ds Y:jv:mj> 
dans llnde tjuuoulc*, in 
owfigta*, r«/4i>-1, fee. 1. p. S^iscq, 

49, Iaujh FLiiot, fen latp'ididff 1 
jWicjtj, Paris, 1896 

5o h The all unions itiadc to lids 
technique me vnp.it, I mu ever, iind 
more fetsistit than realistic. Set 
no. 546, VI* 

p + 23 e and in. § 

fit Jdtaka, no, 254, II. pp, 
199-203 

52 . Fmidurr, op, dt n p, 125 

53. Pmphu a) the Erythftan 
Sta, para. 49, mentions the 
importation of wine into India, 
See t*jufer + in Sino-framca^ p. 

220 See also Herodotus, l t 
133, For dtnaiiu of the above 
anonymous Mean d-ccnt nty work, 
soe ]. Pirrrmc in Journal tuiaiitfur, 
CCXUX, 4* 1961, p. 441 ? cq. 
AUo, L. fttnou La Czvilhation 
dt L'lndt anciVnnr. p. 196 

54. For example, the iiisrnc of 
Armiriitf (Caina), which hai ako 
been fotind in Pulestine (Iki^in), 
Alexandria £nd Athens; those of 
the Vihit and Vibicci, descendants 
of an ancieni Ktn irian famii> 
which had settled in Arezzo; 

Sir \lortimer Wheeler. 'Arlta' 
medu : *n Indo- Roman Trading- 
station on tfie Laat Coant of 
India'. in And&a fttdm p 2 (July, 
1946), pp. 17-124 

SS- Meile, ap. at p + 103 9 cq. 

56 . Poriphti 0/ the hrythretM 
Sta, ioc. dt, f para, 49 

57. Since the second century 
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NOTES 


WU Cfp P* Pdlkrt** Criiical 

Bulletin in T'wg 1921-1. 
XX P fip. 142 56 

gS. V, SL A^ravrOlii, H Gcu- 
graphical Data in HnlnlV in 
Indtim Hiii or leaf Qmtiwrfy % 1953, 
I. pp, 2, 30 

59* Theophrastus. //rjiarni 
Plow/, IV, iy* 11, Vine* »fc dull 
to he found in the Xasife; and 
Pondicherry region#; they must 
bate teen more widespread in 
unciem thnc>* dnet ihey figure, 
in a stylized form, on a number of 
btt-reiida 

60, G&qpapktrOi if, i* 14, mid 
CC fc to, 2 

fii. Sir John MursJmll, 'lit* 
aLvatiora Bhlta\ in L$J. m 
A Mu* 1911-1*, p. 32 

62. Similar shops ure iepio- 
duurd in w.iil-pajntmg* at Aianta, 
cartm XVII: *ce YazdSni, op a ah 
IV* Jkl. XXIO 

63, jfdmfer, 1, p. 290; IV. p F 

82, etc Set: alito DityArxdtoti* 
XXVI. Many 1 rUutesting detail 
ate hi he fouml in Mod Chandra, 
H CXimdii> and Coiffure in 
Ancient India 1 , in Journal of 
/wdww V 0/ Oriental , hi, 

Mil* io4°r pp* bs-145 

(14. JarriJri'j, no. 47* t, p. ijg 

€15. For rcprndoctfom of audi 
denies, see: for Mathura* Vogch 
up- nt. T pi. XXc F fur An ur^vai!. 
I >. U^rt:tt T Sotlptuwfrum A man} 
vuth pi, XXVI; for Nip’srjurw^ 
A. H. Loogbitivt, Tkr 
Rwltlhiu AntiqmHtt m . . pL 
XUK XlXb, XLVj; for AjsnlJ. 
V^dai. op, rit. h J V , pj. XX M i 
6h r Ya^dinJ, «/., I* pi. V 

67, See Finut. «>., p T .,. 


referring in S, d* Saty fc p De la 
rnunierc [it compter , . / hs 
mutitqt#, 1824, pp. 05-71 
Motj Qiuntira, op r ctf., p. 

100 

69. .Vflifc/ifirw/a-/ + no. 514, V, 
P-a$ 

70. jijn; 0^ p. 103 

71. no. 546, VI, p, 233. 
See S&ritlr p of. rrf., pp. 57 8: 
garments fashioned from leather 
and *Mn& were wnm only hy 
lirilinv-Jn* 

73, AStumHa-j, no. 121, 11, 

P- M 

73+ A'shah^A-/* mt* 121, l. 
p. $6B 

74- Fotichcr, op r &t> w p* 144, 
Ser also lot. dL 

75. According to the A 7 jjw<i- 
r^r/iitf S 8 fr&dh&r& attributed to 
King Bhnja (iotfr 55); nith-ccn- 
tiiry HuddhiM lircraiure contain* 
Mu -."in'? to flying machines: >ce 
Op P M ajumdir r 1 Convcyartees 
(Mqu s ImkhEedncss m 
in Imiiiiti Citlttitf. M, t. tX*tidiLr 
193;, p. 28S ^q. Sre M(v )BbtoI 
ind Mfljunidar* ‘Flying MAchim.% 
in Ancient liuila^ in Tht Cakuita 

Rrrirtv, i Jeccmhc r 1933,, p. 2^7 
veq.; and F* SrbjvIsmiiLLrti* 
ArfohiiuiiCfci in \m;icur Xfidiji% 
in Adym Library Bitlh fiw 
(Brahmitvidya), XVI, 4 
7 & BMh$ v not tJ7, t p. X)S 
TI* A, K. CooiTiJra 3 waniy h iff 
,ir /I/utr/rul, J J h XX\ i. 
he- 67, See nl^p, Ky the ^.amc 
author, hi Sailpfurt dt BodJ i^-n>i s 
pL XIII *nti U (2) 
tH:, A, K. C^ntKmuAmyp Ivi 

/If A rf WJtirti tfa Vlmk r! Ctyt&n* 

pp. 113-14 


N'OTES 


79. UpidkjliyVt op. ai ri p, *68, 
fit. ft 

50. Culled llhaHmt, 

Calcutta Maactnfl, no. 337, See 
CoomiliafiWtfjiiY. La Sculpture Jr 
Mdrfuif, pU XLtll, fi|E^ 151 

51. Galled triuJgafa. See C. 
Sivardmamufti, Amaravtiri Sculp* 
sum* pi. X + 12 

fe* These were hand-saws: 
Iltijrhiis, '^c r<nnuiiiiiswimy, hfc. 
rit w pi. XXVJXI* no. 235 {72), 
CqkuK.i Museum, no. zg\; Amu- 
xlwil %&c Siviirimamurti, fcnr, 

nV. P pi. XXVI. ic, Goli: see 
I. N. Rlmarfiandraft in Bu/L 
AfWmt fop* .Vwruw, L pari I f 
i 924 Jp p 3 - I C 

83. Langbumt, pi. 

XXX!V t b 

84. Described by Jain, oft. dt, 
p, igi. followiii^ Juin lexis. 
Still used today ; a>lar -Looking k 
hastened by plates of sheet-iron dr 
sine plated on top of the ditch, 
See also Kwn-j k no. 53 i H V, p, 
151 

85- haccfiapa'j, no. 408, 11 l T 

p, 228 

fid* V^rdlnl. op. dt. t IV, pi 
Via and p, tt* Thii technique 
i* *tll| u*ed hi ^vet*sl region* 
(litimhay, Pondicherry) 

87. MoM-ummqg&j, no. 546, 

VI. p, 156 seq. 

S£L no. 3, L p 10 

8q. J. iVL Costal, Sift urbuln at 
tiUi funtruitti da rmiroru Jr 
l % onJfchery 

rjo. T PI» mon celebrated literary 
allusion to these toys La contained 
in the yen' title of TAr Uirk €(dy 
Cart (Mrtrkakafika), a play at- 
tribmed to King SOdraht. Sec 


L. Rem j 11 and J. Fillit17.1l. L'fndt 
rltmitfUTi vdi U s § i% 4 „ pp, 

Mirny mull clay toy* 
iiave been found in otcavjniana, 
and can. also be seen depicted oci 
indent reliefs: see J. Auboycr, 
Im Vic publimc cl prir/r duns 

rindf andernc* fane* VI, pi f. 

3 and 4 

91. Jain, op, at.t p. ioz. 

Kuta+j* no. 531. V, p. kt 

92, Svnta-j\ no H 489, IV* pp. 

200-1 

93 H The >ievtr wra called a 
jfifrpd, and can he >ecn. in 
particular, Jcpktcd ai Sftnrfd 1: 
sec Koudicr and Marshall, op, n>,* 
voL II, pi. Lila. Th» v.a> not 
only an indispensable domestic 
utensil but Also an object used in 
rclit;iotin cereitmnies^ and some¬ 
times even considered a divine 
attribute; for example, the sieve 
carried by the goddess of small- 
pox T Sftotti nr Mdnyumrmn; ser 
Autmycr and M. -T. dt MaEIrnamt, 
Vilalii la Frcude* in dtftlmt hutr, 
\m ( 1950. pp. 207-27 
94, Reproduced at fihfrhui; 
Cm h im ras wm my. fit .. jtl. XIJ V „ 

%. 164 

95* Called fhuttra or iHapaim. 
Depietioiitf of these itre very 
frequent throughout oncktit times. 
The tituist fiudiful reprcKluctinan 
are probably ihum u! Uharbut: 

Coon lams w^iny. rit,. pi. XLt, 
f 5 g. 137; at Sanchi II: Fmrchcr 
and Marshall cit, y vo? ill, 

pi LXXXVll, 71«: ut Saudi! I 
r hiJ- f vol- lip pb XVI; at Amarl- 
vail: ShmiDurmirtl np* rrt M pi. 
XXV, 1; at X^^irjunakund^: 
Lnngluuwt, *j/>. ifrV.. pi, KXh; at 


309 




NO I ¥.S 


Gdt; RSmschnojJrJii, up. ciY. f pi 
VI F 

96, Culled taimrttsa. See id m 
Sivjr:imnrnitrti K Le Stupa tfu 
Barabvdtfr (Ihlblrodoiis dll Mu* 4 t 
Guimet, Ktcherdics d'Art tt 
d Arch^nlogic. VIII). Fnri^ t jq6o t 
pL VU 

97 « Jain, op. ciL t p. 97. Set 
abo L. Rerimj. La CmUmtum dt 
rimdt itnckmtr, | 8o p p. 190 

qH. Although ji twema. that 
silk wa$ tom th imported front 
China, tile siliconrm wm bred in 
Bengal und In As^itn: see Bazhan l, 
vp t fll. t pp. 196-7. By the fifth 
crenturjy nilk weaving had beanie 
a well-developed industry (ibitL p 
p . 149* 11. t .1)1 and pp* 304-5). 
Set also SarkiSr, op. n't,, pp. 60- j 

V 9 J&Wfo* J'uip^ quoted by 
t'piiilhyliTi, up, at., p. 258 *cq. 
Interesting ttdmioctl dcLiib aft 
given by S&rkar, ttp< at*, p, 61 *eq. 

100. Jiiin, op. iff., pp. loa-J 

tot. Baka*j 9 no. 38. I, p. 95 

loa. rtd. 73, l, 

p. 176 

101. ]. dnil R. I !_ickiT. anil 
others, Rtchnehti ttrthiafogiqtit 1 

d iirgrwn and iV«btar£Ee^ Rcdurditt 
mtheufogiquci cl in 

Mtmmres de la OAJsA* IX 
and XI 

(04- Mentioned in (he 
dikn-j' m + 365, ill, p. 131 

105. Jain* up, dL r p. 100 

106. Pino*, up, at, pamm 

107. KuPirmuipitupt-j, no. 415, 
in, pp, ^44-5 

loS. /)/Jiii?| ftto/, no. 220, 
Tl r p_ 131; Kunm&tapi$ja-j r ioc. 
f//. See ajao Jirim op. ci^ f pp. 
103-4 


109. Somanmsa^ nq T 505, IV, 

pp, 377-8 

1 so. Kusa-j, no. 331, V, p. 152 

111. no. j6£^ Til, 

p- IJ2 

112. R®hmifamipa-j t no. jot, 

IV, p. 257 

113. Hactin, for, rtf.; Lind, for 

AjuntS. Viizdjifii, op. at., IV. 

pi. XXXIIIrt 

114. Kvtunga-j, n«i. 21, I, p, 57 
>*5 Coumimivimv, op. di. 9 

pL XXVTI h fig, 70 

116. ML, pi. XXIX, fig. 74 

117, Matfua+L no, 313, III, 
P- 33 

115. Vatampa*j^ no. 14, 1 

P< 45 

1 njn no. 418, III, 

p, 204 

120. Elephant hunting fornix 
the iheine of one of the most 
famous Buddhist talcs, the 

no, 514, V\ p. 23 
setp Thi* tale has very often been 
illustrated by different artists; it 
gives valuable derail* about the 
hunter's technique 

121. The narrator udJ* that 
the hunter transformed his 
leather bag into a parachute and 
mude list final part of his descent 
mto the plateau by gliding like a 
bird 

122, Smjrwdam&n&-j r no* 33, 
l t p. 85; Csdlahaiji$a-] t no, 53^ 

V, p, [78; Mtik&kti#ua-j w no. 534 P 
V, p> 187; StiHk&f&rn-j, no. 484, 
IV, p, 176. See abo Gijfha*j t no. 
399, in which vulture3 air cap¬ 
tured: III, p. 204 

123, Jain, up, rif., p, 9b 

i^4, V, R, A. Dibhimr, ItW 
tn Ancient India, p. 176 


MOTES 


125, !huL, p, tit 8 secf.; Rcnni, 
ftp. cit,, § 84, pp. 198-9; Attkirfas- 
tra, XXXII (Dual. SSstri, pp_ 
137-9) ; Saihsitmavactirc-}' no. 
182,13, pp. 64-3 

126, See Sir John. .Marshall, 

AJSJ ,, AM ., 1911-13, p. 45 

137. Khumppa-j, no. 265, M, 
P- *3* 

tiS, Sad-j. no. 387. HE, p. 

178 

129. KaUMga-ji no. 479, IV, 

P* *45 

130. AkaiiiMn-j, no. 90, I. 

p, 220; Afntmia-j, no. i. 1, p. 4 

131. Vrri-j, no. 103, I, p. 2+5 

132. F Or aSitbhttjaita~j, no. 93. 

I- P' 

U3- rwart^'p m, 34. in, 

P* S 5 

*34- T - micr some rei^n*, tbSM 
did in fact pay lases, but on a 
more modest scale ihan thoae to 
which the pe^aum* wefc liable 

PART T 9 fO 

CHAFTCK OH£ P THJr f! *C K OftCTTNB 

[ k A.R.+ ig 12-13* P*7# 

2. Sir John Marshall 'Excavn- 
tions a t Iihltl\ in ,LSJ^ AJL, 
r^i i-u p p.40. The ourer wait was 
^mctimes doubled by another 
wal| + the space between them 
being made impassable by hani- 
eadci of sioura and by trencher 
3* A. Foucher and Sir John 
Marshall, Thr Monument* of 
SdncK. II + pi, LIA 

4* The mast celebrated stone 
far-amt surviving arc ihru« of 
StochL See C, Siviiraiinujiuai, 
Sanskrit Literature and Art . 4 F , 


135, Licences were MmiMieiey 
granted to private individuals and 
to rpiiltk, autfiarmtig them m 
mint coma, after payment of duty 
of up to thirteen per cent 

136, ]la$ham t op. diV*. p. 180 

T37. J, \V P McCfindk, ^inonrl 1 

/*n& m cfoo'itaf by Sfegmthtnti 
and Arrian, pp. 31, yfv-S 

tjS- H. J. Kapaon, Indian 
&Ani r Strasbitrgj iKqj' Catalogues 
of Indian Caim in the British 
Xfuscum; V. C. Smith, Catalogue 
0/ Coin r in flu Indian Museum, 
Pan One, Oxford, njb6; 
\l r R r Wbitdteadi Catafogue of 
Coins m the Panjtlh 
LnJiftrr, Oxford, 4514; see aftn 
Rcnou, op. $ 88, p. 303, »eq. p 
And Return and Fillio^at. op. aL r 
vul. I. § 314 scq., p. 172, arq. 

139, Arlhtuaitra, V, 3. And 
sre h. He mu, ftp. fit.. 189, p. 205 
ttq. 


TO DAII.Y LIFE 

p. jo. Also l 1 . Stem in N.R.AJi. t 
p. 25 req.; and j Auboyer, Mi, 
p, 67 

5. In a short .irtiuln bused 
on esmonicat and literary texts, 
‘Gopura "pone etc ville"in 
Journal fniatitjut, CCXLVII (959), 
fase. 2, pp. 251-5, M. Jem 
FiUtozat makes a distinction he- 
twta tlw gate anrl its ’towers'; 
the reference i> doubtless to the 
out jutting foiepartv of tin.* struc¬ 
ture, depicted frequently in 
painting and sculpture 

6. Tiles are found fairly often 





ill excitations Dc*oril>ed t in 
particular, hy M-irshalL ti ,/.* 

P- I 1 

y* Named mtirtukokiia, 
bfogial vessel** Ai&n called bplas#- 

ghattf* kaluia^kumhhu^ pmiv^ 
kahw^uirftim&iat Turuuthala, this 
pessd !•■ rmhurd Wth fe whuk 
philosophical symbolism: «-c 

dictionary* article tin 
*byft\ 2, p* afrj *eq.; .IrMflirnTm, 
If, 5. quolcd by A, K> Coomlrai- 
liwimy. i'dJmdJ, J L pi. 64 atq,; 
CkKimamiwImy and Kershaw. 
jirfrAm ylnW* t ; Ro^u and 
A]-Cfcro»t;i\ hi . his aa'aftitles t l\\ 

4i PP* * 43 ^ 54 * and VEIL p. 241 
seq, 

2v J. ^bojer, in V.jR. AB. F p h 68 
9, /did. 

i Oh See A. Toucher, m 

/Wf frflnddfthjtttf efr fVftdV, Tokyo, 
1 s^iS; J F Preylt^kj, 'Le Symhdbir» 
du Pilief dc SslmiitU', in A/drCTjrj 
d'QrtetttaHmf piMft pm It Afute* 
Gmmti -j ta m&r&ite ifr Rdymmult 
IJjmmtT, 11 T pp, 481-^8; ft. 
.Maiumdiit, 'Symbology of the 
A Juki* PilLf, S 5 niAtir, In Indian 
Culture. If, 1, pp, ifra TL X. 
Sharml. The Lion Capital of the 
Pi Hot of Aanka at Sis math'. in 
77 k Poona Orimlahtt, I k [*>36, 

pp. J. Ffzyliiski, 'The Solar 
W heel at Sflmfitk. in JJ^SAhA., 

IV. 193b, pp. 43-51; G. Cntdcs 
'Note m 1 the PilLtr *tt S&m&tld, 
in V. 1937 . pp. 40-1 

11. The wiverrigti i* frequently 
depicted on *dch ^htei-eflpped 
column*, notably in the Atnarivirti 
school 

11_ ftughu I 1, 441 1 1 I r 

village:* founded by the hint* 


could foe rccugniKcd by their 
sacred columns* 

13. Concerning the various 
meaning of these mfnmn*, ser 
J, X (s^nerje^! ‘Indian Votive and 
Memorial Columns 1 , JJ,$*Q.A. t 

f« 7 , PP- LI-** 

14. VUnthall, ril., P- 32 

15* Rq^roductkm in Vogel, 

Scutplurr dt Mtiibura, pi VIH A 
and LVJ1 n and A. Stt also t\ 
Sivartnumurlip JwmlTvifi Xrtf/p- 
turn, p. 140 

16 F Knnmxra-j\ no. 318* Cow ell, 

J I f P p, 41 

17. A. K. CoemuJ raswlmy. £d 
Sc.uJjftftrrr ik Bhitrhui, pL XLVT. 
fig- *94 

15. Thifl remains the typical 
layout of Indiy-n private bruises of 
any importance. See oho Hsiran- 
t Viang in: S. L. Ikal Buddhist 
Rectrrdi , Ft| J p p. 74 

1^. Set C, Sirurlm.mi Ufti, 
'CitfafiH: Anciem In dun Art 
GallcrkC, In TrivmK X l l P Madras, 
i<J 34 F pp, 1 \ and by llte wmc 

author: Smkni Literature unJ 
Art . . p. t]Li ^eq. Sec also 
Meytr p f£imh 1 7 iv/pi, p. 174; 
CooinaKiav-^inv, AvdUon Architet* 
rural TirWj, 255 

m J + C, Jain, /J/e fa ^juriraf 

/arffw, p. 164 

jeTh T nvikrama Kfiatia, V/t/a- 

rAfljw/>iJ h p. 195 

33 r ftO 533, VI, P 17 

23. Rcprcientaiitmsr erf xh&v 
crenellated waib bristling with 

Aichem &ml ^peartmen abound 

throughout nndrnt iconography, 
at Stochf. at Amaravaij and at 
ttmiiy othcT site^ 

24. A fight ilut isfttill oatitmon; 


MITES 


it was frequently depicted m 
unclent iconography ^ see Fen tehee 
and Marshall np f aL r U, pi. Lit tf. 
See also u oonaxkahlt sculpture 
from M^thuri preserved in the 
i^fahtiau Museum \nn, B*£6) 

25 P A llitun nfteri reproduced 
in ancient bte-rtlicfe: mmj Fmichet 
and Mar^.hath op. 11. pi. 

LXV tffc 1 

Hfliiarig-Ch'ti&Rg: Beal* **p. 

at, J, p. 74 

27, L Renoti. La CiviUiaUtm 

dr VInd* antknnr, p. tjg 
{} Utfwamta I 

28. Depicted, far instance in a 
seventh-century baa r :Urf in ihc 
Kranu cavern at Malilbjjlipuram 

ag* The b id Eock-wagon is 
fam-nti* throughout ancient 1 itera¬ 
tor Already mentioned in the 
Vedn {/C« \ tda, Atkima Vrda. 
Aitartyn Brilhmum* etc.)* it still 
rumbles ukng the roadways of 
modern India, See G* P. 
M*juulrdBr p Indian (ulture^ tl, 2 t 
p. 278 seq T ; Sivnrim^murti, 
Amoflknti Sculptor a t p< 140 , 
Many reproductions arr aval table 1 
see ill partlcufir: Coom2rasv,'flrny, 
op. df P , pi. XXVI* fig. 67 and pi. 
XXXI %■ 84; Rancher and 
Marshall, op, rtf. pL XIX c, 3 
(southern tor am r, preserved in the 
S“mchi Museum); J. I Bukin, 
tfcfkmhfi arzkiolvgiquridB§!gTftM 1 
pi. XLV, fig, to^p ond p. 70; 
Vogel, La Srutpiurr dr Mat hard, 
ph LY 11 fr; LonghvLfti, tf jg&tjxma- 

AoFif/ii, pL XLV SI h; Rlnudian- 

dran T Gbfi. pi. V, c and d 

30. Who wsia called a fFtfj/r in 
the Vedas, u raihakuTii in the 
J Mtahi,t, The latter appellation 


also designated the shoemaker, 
stnec f?h■ - were included in the 
pcneml classification of vehicles 

31. Settlor example, pL V a and 
VI a in YoztLlini, Ajanp f p IV 

32. UfAatMutffha-j, no. 139, 

L p P lip ); and Kx$Qht-j\ no, 53 b, 

v. p. 319 

33. The folhiwing details are 
taken mainly fawn the following 
wmkv: laiuLH Htuinu. *La Marian 
s i§diqiie' r in Journal tnialiqut, 
GC XXXI. October-Decemb ct 
[ g;ig. p- 4® 1 cq,; G. V- Majunutijr, 
Indian Culture, HI, i f p. 71 ?eq_; 
O. Vienna!. /,<■ Citffr fWir* p 
p. fib net),; S. Knmriich, The 
Hindu TrmpU, i, pp, t-ifi 

3.(. 4 /ifntri/ftt^ 11, p* 14; 
H- L. Jain, 'Prefabricated IIou-ws 
in Ancient India*, in Annual 
BlttL Kdgptrr Vim . Hitt. Soe^ 4, 

35. barikhii. f?rAvtf 5 tttns k III, 
J- 1 

jfh Jtiarrzfl I *&ts t III, 12, 5 

37. TJtee trade-bob are to 

be seen reproduced on the ivories 
discovered b the Begrlni of 
Kflpisi a round the first and 
second centuries AD: see j. 
Auboycr* in p + 73. 

Ll&ually they were covered by a 
doth or n pelt, m the network: nf 
thoiiig^ h midy visible 

38. tailed hhopma phalnkn or 
pm&k&tt (MrAd in P 5 li + they are 
ihqucicd frcqucndy in uncient 
art. Gn<ni ^pedmeny may he seen 
ir the fi>|towing reference^; J- 
Anboyer. tit., pJ P F p j, and 
Itg. 30 ft; Mathura; LaiittuiLi 
Muaeuni,, no. J 3331 School of 
Aniarilvatl: Naticinal Museum of 
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NOTF.fi 


New Delhi, bo. 94 icprod, in 
^ivjramamuiti, Sanskrit Liter #. 
ture and Art . « :pL XVTII, 39 . 
These supports are still m use 
today, either as in article of 
furniture, or by slrcci traders who 
use them m the feast for a my 
displaying their wans 

39. Various name* ate given to 
vessel* used for cooking and 
eating, The v are too niunemu* to 
iw listed beflfc. See Jain, o/y nV*. 
P- 99 ; Coociimwteiy anil Ker¬ 
shaw, Joe, elf,; K T de B, Cudfihg- 
ton, in /ttdfrtn -■'JhlX f 
August lyjo, p. 171 jjid 6g, F 

40. Such stacking of vessel* 
(agghiya-ptiMi) is still the generj] 
practice thmigbow eastern and 
south-eastern Asm 

4 l * This custom may be seen 
illustrated at Ajanpi, cave XViJ 
(fifth or mill oerHurv): see 
Yudlnf, Ajmm, IV, jd/XlV 
in which skew tied incut-bulb are 
arranged on k.wc- Irving as 
plates in front of each diner. 
Thift is still the ritual manner of 
unking food, and tb^ ^ho have 
dined in the hriliman raumrants 
of southern India will have eaten 
in this way 

4*■ G. F. Mttjnmdiir, Hearth 
and Honre\ in Indian Culture 111* 

3 (January 1937). p. 431 &eq„ 

+3- Ytadanfe op. at I. pi. XV1 

44. The existence of secret 
chamber* beneath the ground 
Hour, nba r has been ton firmed fey 
dcn-atbrn; sec 4JLA* /Lfl., 
iott-i^ p. 35 

45, V^dSnfe op. i-Zf.,, IV. pL 
XVII a, who traces a Jcoccni 
from these hangings to the lurnrH 


iliul mashu fabric* frill woven 
today in AumjigiLb&tl 
46 G. P. Majuro dir. Jbf T fit. 
47. P. K Ach ityn* Hindu 
Architecture and Sculpture*, in 
tmtim Cklten t Vlll + 1 - 3 , p. 181 
J- Griffiths, T/i-r 
a/ tht Buddhist Omt Trmptes of 
Ajatfi T, pi. LXXXV 
49. Aeharyn, foe* rif, 
jOv Bhlrhut, Calcutta Museum, 
no. 184, rcpnxL in Cwmrir3- 
iw 5 my K pL XIII, fig. 33, and 
p- 53: also ph XXIV, fig, 

Foudier iiu) Marshall* op. al, t 
pi- Til *J, 3t fig, 96 

(no, 55 di); IV Meife.'!.« Yavanui* 
dans I'lnJc timDuIcV in Journal 
<mdtiqtie* t 1940, p, 114; Leif 
A ate, no. 7. April ig 6 o t ph XXIV 

51. Numerous references, espe* 
dally Sivsrifnamurri, £Mdrifortf 
Sculpture pi. V, fig. jz and 33, 

and p. 142; [>, Barrett* ^SVul/ifurrr 

Jnm Amar&mtft pL VJ 1 ; Mttburt. 

Lstkhmtti Museum* ns. B-84 and 

J-53A ^ 

52. Ritftm V&pWi XVI. 39 

53 - J- Auboyer, Im Vit puhiiqur 

ft pRP& dam Vlndr antitnfi* Y 
p. 27 Stq. 

54. A bodroom of this type 
may be seen reproduced at 
Ajanil, cave XVI : sec YardSnf, 
at. t fir, pi, LX I (right). The 
t™, during this epoch* 
definitely u bow-hnrp; it was only 
aiicr the slvth or seventh century 
that the term catuc: to be used for 
a quite different type uf mu-.teal 
iitfTrumrm, i,e. a lure' made of 
a straight bamboo at e-sch end of 
which is suHpeiukd a gourd f and 
g^fnislicd witli one or more 
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siring*. This List type initialed 
the contemporary cfttii, a most 
elaborate insmirneijt evolved 
through several centuries* See C. 
SVUrcd-Dubnii, Lrs insfmmmti 
dr muxiqut dam VIndr unnermr, 
Paris *Q 4 l, p- G 
55 * J - Aubayci t f L* Trtinr rt wn 
tyrnholumf I hmi Linde anname 
56, This scene b frequently 
reproduced in undent Buddhist nil 
17 . Par iniijmte t at MicTudla. 
puram, in the great bas-rclicf of 
the Descent of the G Lingers 
5& Coomarasu^ruy, Kat^r, I, 
p r 33 and n* i 

59. Illustrated in Fwicher and 
Mam hall, op. dt.. II, pL LII o, 3 
5 o. Apart from stupa II , where 

CHAPTER TW0, TUB IMPORTANCE 

l* fftfjJw Tr/nud, XV[, 70, 
This festival docs not Mem to 
have been depicted in the gut of 
the earliest epochs of a n dent 
time?, but frequent illu^ini lions 
are to be found in Rajput minis- 
lure* from Ike sixteenth century 
onwards. It still lakes place 

2* J, Auboyer, La I i> pubUqut 
et prink * * . f fase. VI. p, 26 
icq. 

3 - iimtyu -Aranyuka, h z, 4, 

*v P 3 

4, Victor Hetity, jLo A/fijw 

itaiu /‘iwJr auftigiB, pp, 42, 89 

#eq. t etc, 

5. L. Rcnou and J. FiBwsif, 

lot. 2, § l«3i 
J- C Jain, £t/* m Anrierti India, 
p. 216; O. Vienwt, Lt Cvht 

dr Vaibft dam FInde uttcivmu , 

Farifl, 1954, pp. 94, 102 


ilic decruraiitm is on the halm- 
trade 

6l, Count less studies have been 
devoted Id the stupa; the mo&t 
origbil work. now a classic, is 
ihai of Paul Mu*, Hariihudur. 
Esqirisst d'iffif hisioirs da baud- 
dhimr fonttir sur In cniiqvr 
orrhitAagiqui dei trxtrs f 2 vol. t 
Paris, Gcuihmsr. 1933: also pub¬ 
lish in rxtmiu in R.E.F.k> 0 . t 
XXXU (11131), i, pp, 269-439, 
anJ XXXIV (1934). pp. 175-400. 
See uko M, Iknbii, 'Etude sur Ic 
S*o&pa dans i'lndc anderinc\ 
Bull, dr FEcolt Fnmfwse dr 
VExtfhnt-Orirni, wl. L, faad. i 
(1960), PP> 3 T-ti 6 
61*J* Autwje^op, eft*, p. 11 seq. 

or iiLlGSDN IN It A It. V UK* 

b. According to ihe 
PTffjfvoiiir/nT, it was :i bamboo: 

Arnold Flake, 'Em Indradhra* 
jdjatthiina m Nepbf* in hfdotogetr- 
Ta/fung, it>59 (dir Ernst VVald- 
schmidt), Gfj i tinge n, 1960, pp. 
* I fr-fcf 

7, This festival b slid cele¬ 
brated in many regions of India, 
particularly Orissa 

8 . SurapJtui-t, nm ht r CowdJ, 
l p p, 208: Pamya-j, no. 459, \\\ 
P -73 

9„ Reproduced Ea D, Barrett, 
Sadpiur& from Amarftvati in 
the Britith Mu*rum t pL VII 
to* This inrerpretation h even 
more precise in Ckttnbodiim, 
Siamese and Burmese tradition: 
cf* If it forte fiJnfrale da Religions, 
'Ertrimc-Oricnf, p. 4 and n. 

{p^ 537 ) 
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ic, Kanha&pdyaaa-j t do, 444, 

iv„ p T 19; iWfd-y. no 538* vi, 

pp r 4, 9: Vesumtara-f, no. 547, 

VI, p, 284 

11. Atfbqjw, pt IL J- 

Tht game of marbles is rcpnc- 
semcd in cave [I it Ajsntl, righi- 
hflml shrine: G. YtjtddttT, /I/ffphJ* 

ihpi.xxxm 

12. Reilou arid HllioA&i, op, 

aL, ll w § 1656; 7 F A* Ccmiri^ 

//iifon- 0/ /«du, h P* 1373 

Henry. op. ft*., p. 1S7 &eq. 

lj T A, L_ Ra dium TAr Womlrr 
that not p- 160 

34* A. Fouchcn La Vi* tfu 

HtwJdhit. pp, 7O-7. Illustrated 
in Yaidiinl p ftp. cit., 1 IE. pi LX 11 [ 
*5. GV^yo aSuiro. SJIJl* pp. 
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followed the Stsstms of &£rikh£yana 
and Hiranyakesin; m. dixwhere, 
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to 5«me tadent 

sfi. Dili hemp for the kjatriya+ 
mil wool for the rc risya 
£7* The Hindus atmeh prime 
buponance to «ound: to pro- 
[Kumec the names of the gods 
correctly* and to repeat them 
imenninabLy in a litany ensures 
The iota! dficadty of the invoca¬ 
tion and the rite A great iuiitiIht 
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established in ilm way and 
transmitted ritually; lhc uuinio 
b not only divine but h divinity 
itself, "the material form of tlw 
god to a far higher degree than 
hia image 1 (Filliortt). Such h Uic 
syllable On 1 

28. Very many representation:: 
Of hermitages appear throughout 
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particular: A* K. Coomiia^w 3 iny p 
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XXXI+ rig-85: ph XLIU, fig* 157; 
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39- This k still tht gesturr of 
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30, A* FoucIilt. * 7 a wt}j#laka .. / 

in ph IX A, and p r 
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at Bhirhut and Sanehl 
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32, Renan and Fillinzar, op. 
n>. F I!. § 1O&7 seq. 

33 J. A. Fag v. A£.l, 4 * 1 . 
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II, p* 104 
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at* 1, p, 88 
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on ritual Sec, amoiij* 

til hem: Viimtha llharma SrttTm. 

XX 441 XXI. n; BcrtfiAoivWNA 
I, 5 , to; IX. 3 ; XIX. i$\ 
littintiva OhniW^fl. V ,Sy-90; 
VII, 47 ; IX. ( 3 . Xc s &*, 225 . 

XI, 68s XU, 5& 

60. UpodhySya, np. .ftX.i pp. 
196-7 

6 r. t-i H, Warmingiwifc Com- 

wne hattwm thr Rtmnn Kmpir* 
and fadtu, [i, 265 ; Renttii, ^p m df. T 
§ HO; Upldhylydp */>, fit. pp 

196 7; Jnifi, ^ p 124 *£CJ- 
Tld* t* the arJiinS pEifl 

62- Upidhyiya, loc. at* This 
nime mixture is itdl consumed 
throughout India loday 
65- UpfidhyiWa. op, cst+ r p. 21 1 
04, Fowii'a* V, 2 

05. Thfa ifl *iiIL omtfit pn*> 

lice. jkiiQft-ih'ktspg {Ilfnl R Op. 
rib, !, p. 85) mcntkmi nine 
different form* u f Hthinition 
66. UpJldhyir-4 ^ ah P pp. 
209-10 

69. Rirrtou md FHBflfiit 
HL r L r * 1209, p. 58% In Y'edfc 
time^ the cushion wofl a licap of 
gras* 

f>8; Similar riles arc ffiitt piacr- 
tfeed in the J 0 panes® to rarrinony* 
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69- Heal, u/l rif. F 1, p, 107 

70. Henry, np. dL, p 11 ■ scq< 
The riiuaJ wq* much hinder arid 
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Harfaearita t II, 6j acq. (inral 
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71 * I YlrifhW DjWma AlOftf, 
II, 40; 77 w Cvik 0/ AfrfttWp trails I 
UuhUrr, X* Iff 

7a. Principally, iJic Ajmvtda 
Lind the dasric ttohw* of Sutoiti 
and Fatah *. wriiicti cuigtnjiEly in 
Samkrit, but it hose fame spread 
■m.) far aht ld thju they were uau&* 
hited into Fill, Bengali uml 
Nepali, stud partially- inspired the 
ireaii -m hi *011 them Tndiii written 
in Tamil- Outride India, ronsi- 
tatbna are known in Kubi 
dialect, Khotanew. l ibetiiJi, Mon¬ 
golian, Chinese and Arahk- 
Nnmemus commentaries Wtt 
appended to ihe original icxu in 
then* different mgSnn*> Indian 
medicine wa* tkvTlopcd earlier 

than Greek mdUdne, and 

the Wetc 1 Hi: principal mmm in 
its* phiinnacnpMria and Uic curre*- 
pond in % pmicriptiORs 

73. Rtiiuu and Fitisozat. «p- 

d!, f IF § 161Q - Hi: RaxioUp dt.> 

p. 184; UpidhyflTi, op. at. f 
p. 290 aeq.; Join, op. fir,, p. 17^ 
stq P ; Henry , op. rtf,, pp. 165 setp. 
179 »eq, fc 187, 190, 197* *ofl 

hiish^im, r^. ffT, p. 498 Jfeq 
74 + Sec the description of a 
dying fnnr. m /fmTwfifnYia, Tr.iTwJ. 
CJowdl ami ThuitiHip p. 14c 

75, ;V M, Esnolll, S&ng** ot 
kur fntfTpr 4 ta;iibn t pp, 3 ij -6 

76, (lie GrAjM 

V. i n rntra f. Kei^on, 
.lnshirki*ie srtttikrsU, pp. J3 4 

77 , Thia ilescriptton qoitforfn? 
with tlie Irtlkxfi accepted equal^ 
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which e^tablifdied an analog 
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InicTinri body, both !*mig com- 




posed oi Lhr mtoc elements: 
empty space, \% iciej. life* water add 
earth, Wiad^ fire anti water 
combine in the body to create and 
maintain life; any disorder in 
tlicir red nd unship producer hum- 
ours (Jrtfa) leadint: to death 
78. Haghu Vaiftia, VIII* 90 
79* ftfiagmsad Gita. tranal. 
Edgertou, Ih 1-5*8 
80. She vieven supposed to 
oiwedt therm j« an irremediable 
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81* Raghu Vamia. VIII. (>6-7 
8 2, For further details of thi* 
procedure* ate the fcl Lowing 

Grhya Sutras: AJvatayana, IV. 
1—fi, and Faraskara, III, 10. Also 
itenon and IriKioavt, op. at., 1 , 
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tiiifrt dt> *nmr<m dc PtmJichiry\ 

19S 6 * ? *9 ^ ^9 p 5° M *i- 

»3- Cm!* op. ni.p p. 2i> 

84- Ten dap for « sapixfir, 
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days at the very least) 

8$, A chamrf-house is men- 
lioncd by Uowdi m lit* edition 
of the Jaloha, J s p. 315, and 
n* 2 

lib. According to the descrip¬ 
tion of the comet cry of K^ven- 
p^Thtitn taken from die Aiojii- 
mrgabii, Vl p 36-96, trumL Liotfc 
9 imt-Jcan of KlrikaL and puhL 
by Caaii* op, d$. r p, 31 s^q. 

87 , AivaliyAtui, Gfkm Sutra, 

IV*i, JJ 

88, S* C, Sitkar. Svnu* Aspecti 
of the Earliest Social History of 


Indio, p. 39 tcq. Sec also 
U fir 1 atari hi. p. 264 

89, "Hie sex of funeral wna is 
specified in the Gfhya Sfara by 
AivjiMyuna, IV, 5+ 2. It is of 
interest to note that three of the 
arm unearthed at M ultra palcon 
by j. M. and G. O&jsuJ (dju^e 
ti timbered IV, XIV and XV) 
presented the special lecture of 
ixing 'flanked «n tiieir upper 
part by two *nrall twin-shaped 
urnis in die form of breasts, 
jutting Mol jc cadi Adz {pi 
XVIII) 1 , Although such inter- 
prcfttkiTt* must l>e Approached 
cautcously, it does seem that the 
female symbolism detected by 
these authors may well correspond 

with the injunction* of the 
Gfhym Sutra of AivaHyuta men¬ 
tioned above 

U is also ofinlerat lu note dm 
the um-i recovered frnm funeral 
dtea in ^outliern India contained 
bum's that lud l*cen gnawed doA 
(by beasts of prey) and showed 
ne> sigo* of cremation, contrary 
to the true brahniaruc cremation 
ritual 

Sarcophagi, made of eaxthtu- 
vvare, were unearthed in relatively 
Large nundici^ during the «* 
ca various at Sanur; set vIiTfirof 
Indm t no. 15 (1959)1 PP’ 
referring n> the ui$o and 1932 
excavation* of a layer dated 
approximately 200 m-AU 50 

90. Aivaliyartn, IV, J, 1 *cq, 

9 t. CVptu /nrmjp/iV^u«i Iftdi- 

airum. III. p, 92 

93, Sarkar, ti7, + pp. 82—3 
iiEid 186-7; Opidh|iystp op, dt+> 
p H 189; Thr Cambridge History 


AJ-—aa 




NOTES 


a/ India, 1, 292 3 dnd 414-15 

3 42q h ; SivanitvHfntifli Siuukni 
/iftftfto W Jrf r p. 89 
Hcrtmi, fif rT § 23 
93. L’pMhviyj, op. at-, p. 
ja 4 

1J4. Many social reformers. ln- 
dudinp: Gandhi, preached the 


remarriage of widow*, which Jin-, 
ftinte been authorized by the 
umatitminn 

ij5_ For further details &c€ 
Ktnuu, op. at.. § 33 
«ift. p. tfii 

97. /Anf., 3 1215 and 24: nteni, 

mnjrArifff, pp. ioft-q 


rilAPTEVL FQOH, M ti S A-iT I < ISt'lETtC MH 


1. .\ tiyadhammahaha, rd, 

X V. Vaidya,Poo a*, 1943, l r p. 25 
^eq P Also VUor^dkyahtma, 19; and 
Jaio + IJfi m Anmnl India, p. 105 
ami n. 235 

2, Tranil.Cewdlarni Thomas, 
111, 12: ihiii description i* cum- 
pitted by appendix A r p, 263 

5, A fad due to the heavy 
jewellery whkb they wort during 
ihetr picvious lock! exbitcnoe. 
often dimcteiiwd by gaudy 
ostentation, and which they now 
renounced* The distended lobe* 
became « symbol of whwkiiri 

4. Frequently reproduced, 
capcdalh at Ajanll* cave XXVI 
f panmrT$*ut)* See G, Vazdinf, 
Ajmud IV, pi. LXXX 

5, AmmMyu-jt no, 76, inmfcl* 
CowdJ t I, p. 166 

0, Hsiioit-Cli F uajLg mention*. 
Mich suicide*: sceS. Real Biw&ffeu* 
Renofih of the IVfitrm World, L 
P. 8fi 

7. For tfrfe whole passage* 
ms t. LamortCj //irfo/rc dw 

rmfrm dn a 

f'frr pako t Louvain, 1958, p. 5v 
71 *£q„ JJO. 546, h&6 

8, The AWuld^J*, part 11 * de¬ 
voted entirety to the f.ub>ccl erf 
udmbsion into die order of [fhfav 


q. In no case could IS talcc 
place during the rainy tfCWUl 
to, AiiiAin’cgfd, \\ 1, 38 
it. Rr.-ihmudtitla-j. rid. 323* 

Ml P- 53 
M’ pp 54 

13. MahH^aggd f li 

14. M. Chamlm, '(.laauieiks 
di ie| Coiffure in Ancient India', 
in JJ.S.O.A., VIII, t<HO> P- 7 ^ 
(following the Cuitmagg u, V, 14, 
*$5; VII, S L 2; VIII, 8, 2; X* 
37, 4; etc.) 

15. 3/ifaatr^i .th-x k* rW^eua 
iwiVrrnJt, tnmsl E. Chitranne*, 
p «q. See dwi, H, D, 
S-ujihaliu, 7 F A* tnfctru'ty vf 
Niilitmld Madrid, 1934 

it, S&ya uddhdnia (t .W 350)^ 
XIII, ai »et|. p and XI, 8 (imuL 
B_ Deva, BiMiijfWa ladka, pp, 
90HI ami 211), Sec jho: 1-T«in^ fc 
. 1 Rnord uf fAe BndJAAt 
m practhtd in Imfui and the Malay 
Archtptftivo (An L171 <>95), tmiwL 
j . Tokakusu, p. 144 *c<{. 

17. Mah&GQggti T IV 
iff. Various reaivons^ often nu^ 
Jnrhrupic or pessimifitic, are listed 
in the Jain carton,, *ee J, C“. Jain, 
op + oif, p. 193 

19, See iV./I.K,, vo| r XXII 
p. XXII ieq. 


Norta 


PART THREE 

tHAPTfll 0iNt, triTV 1 f¥l AHU V 4^11 IClNABLE ElJ&TEtfCA 


s. A'drrWrifrTfl of VfitsySViin&, 
I. 4 , S seq. Sukuta. XXI\ 
Sec liImo M. 
Chandra* 'CofiincticH and Coiffure 
iel Ancient UniW, in 7 ./.X. 0 ..L s 
Pf»- 75* 1/7 mj< ( 122 

3. Stc T primarily, the A'dnw!- 
t ramd S_ C (Jpildhyiya 
with fort word by M_ Chandra* 

London* igGa. Set du C. 
Si i-arama mum t Sanskrit Ultra* 
ture and Art. \firrpn of Inditm 
Culture p. 13 Hcq.; uud 0, 
<iaiiEoly, 'The Miihurui in Indian 
Art', in Rupom. nos. 22. j, 1925. 
f>- 54 *«j* 

Theme represented from 
the third or fourth century AD 
onwards* especially At Nlglr- 
jtiftaknndfl. S« Fonvfd. 

XJX f afi 

4- The of Kitti- 

tilya, H, 27 

$, The AalflfttftfYro in particu¬ 
lar; but Kenan, La Cmtuatim dt 
Lindt mawme, § 77, thinks that 
this should not he token too 
literally 

fh I'atSaka-j, no. t nS. Ouiud. 
Co well, h p. ihi 

7. /to, he. di 

^ Takkanyaf, no. 4^1. IV, 
F- *57 

9 * The lm of (lie nigfy-four 
jrts h given in tiic Kamwutm, 
It is Komewhai Surprising in its 
divers tty* hut it represent* every* 
thing which n cultivated man at 
wwmd should know. It ranges 
front the fine arn* io pharmacy, 


mineralogy, the exploitation of 
quarries and mines, hy way of 
magical practices and charms, 
disgiroes, cunjortm*, the prepara¬ 
tion of sweeiintaUi arid sherbets, 

that of co^rwlica and per fume*, 
the composition of charade* arid 
enigmas, etc. 

10. AlihflHn^, tn j. 425, III 
p. 2S2 seq. 

it Kjmav'era-j. no + 14 * p. 
40; Suiosfi-j. ne, 419, III, p* 261 

is ]. An buyer, jLt Fie pukliqur 
H pTtcrc dam Limit mewant 
fase. VI, p. 11 $eq. Illustrated in 
Cunningham. Tht Sttipa of 
BkM*I f pi. XLV fc 9; G, Yastdlni, 
Ajmfd. II, ph j8h Later, numerous 
c ic am pi o exist of the divine 
couple. Siva and PimitT, playing 
dice: niephahti fnixtli cert tun. 
Al>), hllurii [seventh-eighth cen¬ 
time* AO) 

13. Many ivory dice have been 
found in excavations of m tes from 
the Molienjo Dim epoch on* 
words 

14. Sec C. Mattel-Dubois, Lpi 
JnstrumeTils dr Mutiqur dt Lindt 
mdemtt; bawdiarp: p, So *etp 

14. Frequently rc prod need. 
See, for instance, Sivniartutmurti, 
up. Wy., pi. XXXV, So 

AVjmi/u f'fwiii/., XIX* 13 

17, From die era of the KttfAiui 
dynasty: UokmudUfui* VU 

15. It stippofrcd to have been 
in this manner that King Ajlta-^ 
iatru learned the newf nf ihe 
Buddha 1 ^ parinirtatta 



NOTES 


19. KAmamtra. Also //arfcix- 
orfM, imiLsI. Cowell and Thomas 

P*M 

20. gammurra 

21. I i^wtharmottaramt tnsA 

l J . Shah, tifiToda, 1958 

3 2 - <if.rr£i 1 j i fi s 3 kum 3 ra: 

«CC fllsp op. ri> , p. 

23. Thb wtt^ n group of 
iVcMhrSi: (fJrifcs) who met to- 
geihej for liters, ry redmfon& sod 
litftCUadoiu. The j f&sfMf *rill 
exist 

24- On 3.7th July i^ua. j 
deputy of the Indian Ctittgris* 
improvised his speech in rase. . 

=5. S. Levi, L# 7 -ktdir* halm. 
Paris, A. II. Keith i Tte 

,VaMi*rjV DraflW rtt jri Origin, 
Drtrfapmrnt, Thtvry and PrarUct, 
Oxford, $9=4. 'ITie rorirt invent 
critical syritheaii a in 1,. Heriou t 
L'tntft cLtrique w II, §£ 1845-1903 

36, In partfcultr. the IfMrBJis- 

27, M*AMk£&a f VI P t P 13 

28- J- C. Jain, Lf/r In iLire^f/ 
frrJm m J/piiri'jfJ m £ht Jam 
CrnoM, p. 188, describes oner, 
but following belated sources and 
in redundant style 

29. B. S, Upftdhyftys^ India in 

Kstithlsa, p, 234 

\q. SamIthad'hamma-j, no. ho, 

U t»< * 4 T 


jt. im_ jg T L p. 

146 

33. fJkfltQ*/. no; 434* I V. p. 33 

33. Illustrated in Cunningham, 
op* of. t p|, XXXV, 2. See 
Auboycr, op, at, pi- 3 and p, 4. 
A medallion recently dbeovered 
at NlgBrjunflkotiirl:i represents iwo 
wTrailers very much like ifrow of 
Bhftrhut 

34- Jain* (ip* iiL t p, 140 

35, llJoctratedbi S, Kffmrtadi, 

Tkg &t *f I#&t, pi xvn 

36, tMAhmrj, no. r 16, 1, p. 

37, Jlift, op. of*, p* 241 

38, TUs turn is still performed 
today, 'Hie illusion is &o perfect 
that photographers have attempted 
—unsuccessfully, of flwilM-to 
record the scene on film* De¬ 
scribed in the Sururiy, no. 4% 
IV + p, *04 

39, /Ml. See aUo A* poacher, 
to Tmi antfrieurtt du BmddJrn, 
p. 202 

40, Doiaiwtdui-h 00* 40 t P III 

pv soft 

41, Illuetniicd in D. Barrett, 

Sculptures from Amtrr&Vtiti, pt. 

XXVII: Yatdanf* op* rik, II. pi- 
X b 

4a. Hmfaatfta* vp* ai+i V, 170 

43. Hfaivarjua, irenai \- 
Langlois, U t p, 93 geq. 

44. Aubojtr, op. ctY.. p« 9 


CHAPTEI TWO, ROYAL IjKMTtNCfc nNO ITS ENVIRONMENT 

1. However, of him mihlc to hit cminnu^. And 

XIX, 7, mentions 1 *fiull drctibr duly venerated by them 
open window out of w hich the a. £PrM4? III T 74. The 

king allowed one of bis feet to Rnghu I, 35, recommends 

dangle, this Inring the only part that a lung afflicted with ini- 


NOTES 


pnleitoc should make a retreat in 
u licnisiragi-, subjecting himself 
to fails and a milk dirt. Fnr die 
prostitution of queens, see 
KfihAg&bodlhi-jiilaktit no. 479, 
Co well, IV, p, 144; 

3* Mfum IX^ O5 
4. XfakiMfitM ?, E 'dvuyy l J jr- 
Va k 43. And ROmiiyima. 

Avndliya, ch. fiS-H} 

,4- These mi:lht>dy of u nitride > 
eapcdallv the firar, were untlcr- 
uken by several Indian monarch* 
in certain especially during 

the Middle Ages in central India 
ft. Si t ini. 489, IV, p P 
203; Stirtibhnnvfi'j, no, 522* VI r 
p. 66 

7. Httrfafririta p IV (i43J + 
tnmsl Cowell and Thomas, pp, 
iif-ia 

8 , K, Senart, Etua sur te 
tegcmlt du Hmiddho, p. 300 and ti. 

<>, Vmtmimbj, on, 547, VI, 
P- *51 

10* Henan, tec tit*, p. 300 and 
fii. 

ii T Rtlmiiyurui. tec, at< t 51) 

12 Bee j. Aubtiyvr 'Qudquo 
rtflexitiib ft proper* du cakra 
comttie jirme de guerre \ Arti 
<uianqim y XI, 1 (1965) 

13* Mot! Chandra, 'Cosmetic* 
istid Coiffure in Ancient India', in 
JJ.S.a^ VIII, 1940. p, 73, 
<hmg the jFV/tofca; nmt ft Pick* 

/>!> JUtltf/f . J( pp. 

287—8, Sec also, Gtm%tTmida-j t no, 
f** Hip p. 469; Afd/a-/, no. 153, 
i I* p. 4; tU no. 78. I. p, too 

14* Gadgtim,ah*], tec, at. 

* 5 - Supp$f<tk&j\ no. 463, IV. 

P s? 

ifi. nil. 9, I, p. 31 


*7. It turn£meti fura ami pdLs 
fmm the Hsmllaya^, fabric* arid 
woollen blanket* fratn Nepal ami 
o*l‘er region*. 'as smooth a* die 
surface of a polimlicd 'stoned fine 
cloths woven in Etjirini*, silk 
impaired from China and very 
tight cotton stuff a from all the 
chief Endian weaving ccnrirs. 
Scfc Chandra, up. cii. t p. Hi 

J ft. Ak Fouchcr, i r *rr unti- 
riruwa du Br/uddhut, p. >eq, 

19. VjJtdJLnF, Ajwif& r iV, 
pL V 

m Mb fin, | 111* p, 25ft 

ii- Jfl/aAu nn. 537, died by 
hoitcher, aL, p. 2S7 

22. Illustrated In Yiczdtnl, up. 

rtjf.p 111, pi- I xvr 

33. It may he noted that iMs 
iff still the case In Thailand and 
Lacs 

24. ASmacitimp II, p. tfi 

25, Mtik&jttnuka-j, no, 539, VI, 

-7 

3h P Frequently portrayed at 
Bhija* Hharhut. S&nchT* etc. 

27. llte entire literature of 
ilttknt India empltaaizc?. ihc 
importance accorded to the State 
elephant 

afb Giruhmta-j. no, i#4 f J ], 
pp. 67-8, See aiso 1’uuchcr, 
+ Dcua j.liaka aur ivoire'* in India 
Antnmn^ 1947: Hatkin, Nometht 
ftchfrtftfi rtrcMfltegiqtm d Btgram 
. . ,j p, H4 

29. Kitrmlhttmmu-j t no- 276. II; 
p. asH 

30. Hcc the Catalogue of [lie 
Exliifution of Indian Art in 
Lundtaii, *947-8, pi. XIX (no, 
in) 

31. Foaeter* tec, r£r, 




NOTES 

32, IVj toned at Ulmrhui* Bud- 
hgayj. SiAchf, etc. 

33, A custom knuwii in dir 

Kuhn* epoch, at Mfil ntmr 
VIailing, in the Gupta epoch, and 
perpetuated by the ftljpttt*. See 
I Aider* in JW^w. 

XXIV, p. 194 oiiti Blum?- 

darkur, ^«t r xxi; p. 4 -«q*i 

V, B, Agawftl 4 i Milfauift Museum 
Catalogue* III. ppn 38-45; l'. 
SivkriUmuRivi ». Stmtkrit IJitri *- 
tvr* and Art* p, fjo scq. 

54. tliirfuamta, II (68} p p. 49 

35. ,-J/fAantifrff, II* 18 

36 . Y»tHkshhn p KormJhmri 

j/Wrn, p, 1A tfcq.. *nd pp- 214-15 

37. A tre-relief Jir BhJrhui 
depicts ita jrtfcan 1-iiAv Mnightep.* 
nig :m nrmw-Jimtl; ftec A. CooiM- 
r^wiitty, In Sculp!UTt- Jr BMrhtii, 
pi XLVI 1 , %. W 

jtl , 4 rfArifrlj , rf l II* 11* See 
Chandra, op. dt* p. 82 &eq* 

39- Foncher, tip, dt* p, io+ 
lllustmicd in Sir A- CtmmnjEharn* 
7Af Stupa 0/ EJrtJWruf, pi. XLV, 7 

40, -ffldrftf /m/m m dmn'M 
try Msgfttthems - - ,, irmimL J \Y. 
\1eCrindU + pp- 71-2 

41. Frequently depicted until 
the end of the Gupta epoch, but 
not afunvird*. See J, Auboyer 

in llucikm, <#- df- r p^ 73 
4i r Far the different types of 
\cM k - j .1" Auboyer, Le Tt 6 tt* rJ son 
jithAoWjJWt f/tffli r/jwir tfttctfttni, 

PP- 9 - 4 S . fc 

43. ftaghu Vumsa k XIX. 4 36 

+4. lh£d. t 4^54 

In springtime. women went 
fnto the gttfdenfe and touched the 
trunk of the iifoka tree vrifh their 
right foot lu make it bHoaotu* 


Tlita is a frequent theme in both 
iitcnuurc and art 

46, SoMurfftilA, «Ct V\ scene Ilk 
Bee SivariittamurtL JmwiSrati 
Saifpterti. *., p, ico and p!. VII* 
% 14 

47* Raghu Vt ipfo. XV 1 
48. Depicted at Ajin^ cave 
XVII: see Yndh^ IV* pi X 
413. 1 IS, ^ ■h! 

! v, ah 

50. Razor (Awiijh, *ec 
FWu, VI* 68; Twemrt 
iriga), « J- C* Jain. * rt 
Jtimfti fitdu* „„, 

j.u Nail-cutters (aoMtfttAf- 

see Cutfnigffii* V, 37* 2, 
Special attention was paid to 
by both men and women; 
the nail ft, especially t hose of the 
left hand, were allowed to gmw 
long, and tmd to tie well looked- 
after, polished, ahining and meU- 
culoudty clean. Buddhkt monaftiit 
rules laid down that it wa» 
forbidden to dean tlw nails with 
the fiaLh of the other hatul 01 
with die teeth* lo pair them h> 
rtibbin^ them ttgainat a wall or to 
polish them 

liar-pick {kannanUiiohur- 

*ml) r net CuUem^a % V, 27^ 6- One 

of these instruments, in bronie. 
waa unearthed during excavatiDns 
at Sirkap see A*S*L» 

A*R. n 1914^15, p, t?* ph XXIV. 
34, and p, 23. pi XXIV, 28 
J3* A icrmcotta massage in- 
fttrumetU waa iho Lin earthed 
tluntig excavations at Btrkap: 
flpp rft. h (915-16* P + I Si ph VUL 
Oihett made of ox^houc. are 
inentianed in CuBavagg** X, lo a 2 
^4 Sonirtimci shaped like 


NflTRB 


fruits' LS.L r Ujo i-y 

P ^4 

>5- One (udi fctaf-*pray wa* 
unearthed he Strknp: op r nt\ r 
1928-9. p, 53; and another at 
fifli&his&r: tb£d. ¥ i<jk? 2-3. p. 184 

56. Called/wfrAii^ufr see tftfu/i 

JitTtimtrtdii, IV, *3-16 

57. A small instrument urn 
earthed m Sirfcap is probably 
i ilcnl i liafela-lc a* j hair-curler: xt- 
A+SJ* t A.R, t 1914-15, p. *0, pL 
XXIV* *9 

58. Combs {pfurpAv< prms- 
dhitni\ were made of ivory, wood, 
m£tad or hom* One,, of ivory, wa* 
unearthed at Strbp: sec A*£J- r 
AM.> [Qlb—J, p. 1 ly; another nr 
TeixUI: op, dk* 1928-9* p, 5« t 
plr XXI* 13-14. Sec siao G* P. 
Miyumdlr in /rrr/r^i CWfimf, I, 
4, p, 663; and Sivai^mmiirtit 

Itmn-dv&H Smtpturrs, p r 120 

S9» Agm Purdna^ CXXIV, 41 

6p> rhcCOmpuraSEilKl li given m 

Jjm Pummi. CCXXII. 33 

61. SuirutA, Xi*apA/j\? (quoted 
by Chandra* op. di r ) 

hi. Portrayed *1 Mjithma* col, 
of Lukhnan Museum {110. J 278b 
sec catalogue of London exhibition 
1947-8, ph VflL no. 53 

63. SuSnita, Swnktiti, XXIV, 4 

<14. hivarSmamurti, -/ iwtfrrhvrrj 

/>rwfphtreJ B p. 139 

65. Riighu V#mm t \ II. 7. See 
ilw B, S. Uptfdhyaya, /nu/ijj m 
K&HH&utt p, 407 and n. 2 

66. Together with while ugal- 
hrhum, a$Srm f crocdte. cl<L 

67. Tb^c designs, called vtit- 
?a&*i and Wuikti, are frequently 
described in Indian icxu, See 
Chandra, op. a't rk pv&sfm r This 


custom Utx pcraifvted in certain 
regions (Rijpuilnii and Muihuri 1 
on this utcaainn of tteUtioge 

68 A decoration uf ihi> kind 
(frequently ineniiuned hi lexl&l 
may be seen depicted in ihc 
statuary of Hhirhut; see CoomiS* 
raswatny. bp. m. # pi XXI: ami 
Cpltthy4l>Ti, op. at. t p. 206 anti 
n. 21. The designs were of many 
kind*, representing the sun, the 
moon, a *tstr, 4 trident h an 
rleplumt hook, Sowtr\ stylized 
Foliage, various ^ymlinls, or simph 
patterns of doir, 

69- Tlu* pasit. uMed to enhance 
1 he brightness of the eye*, 10 give 
the face 0 gracious contour mid li> 
make the complexion like the 
colour pf 4 lotus blossom, was 
rtbo supposed to he good for die 
skin, prevention of itching and 
cmptiOFis und removing it* mi- 
perfections: see Susmni, pp. 40-1 

70, Five categories nf kfiot urc 

listed: kUlMjma (black), r&sM- 
jma t i&tti-tfiijitna. grruA# (yd b iw ), 
k4jfiila(iAmp-UUck) m see tlmhdjrs* 
*P- “I * 77 

71 , See Chandra, op. tit., pp m 

104-5 

72 tbui^ p. 78 

73. Called aHjnti set Jain, 0/ 

a/. m p + 105 and no. 235 

74. Afoftotiigg^ VI, 2, 1 

75, Hharal& Xfityaidstrti . 
XXIII, 28-33. A $rml\ box 
which had contained red Jjp- 
piste unearthed at Sprlcjip: 
-cc A-SJ't AM^ 19*8-9, p. 51 

76, Tbb *cenc i? frcquenily 
reproduced, cnpcdally in tht h&- 
rdief* of the Mjihiir^ itchonl and 




notis 


ihe ivories of [leg rim. see 1 lackm* 
Rechfjtk** A Brgnirti, 

pL VIII. no, 53 

77, A detail in he found already 
ut Mai hurl and wn frequently 
■dt AjanlS 

78, As, for instance, fit Uluirliu! 
and S£ndu 

Adorned with aftoku 
branches:; ace Atiboycr in H^ckm, 
Xauvtlltt rtrftmfiff vrtbfokgiyu* 
ft lUgriitn . .* p. 64* pi. L (f) 
fto, SivariimimuTti. Sanskrit 
Utmvtim and Jrf . pp. JO-IS, 
AmarniirfU Sculptural, pp. 106-7 
Each variation nf ilira elahut-ic 
cnirtiirE> 1 tears a partieuIaT and 

often evocative name 

Hi. The consjteitkni of tbk 
vaiied LOmtdersbiy 
Ha. Lo®Mng-gla**: muihvm, 

adtiimilgil lit ihLtiu ifl Pill. 1'fJl 
nne r.t gold, see Raijhu i timia , 

XVrt f 26. Set d*>: Opldbyiya, 
c<p, af* ( p. 207; G. Ran. likmrnii 
of Hindu Icmjgraphj M l, 1, p i 2 y 

K< dc B* Codringttti* The Minor 
Arts of India 1 * in fiwfiflrt Art , p h 
177. and /nr6im 4 ir/tjpar>- h LIX, 
August 1930. TIiom unearth**! 
in excavation* .ue of copper and 
I lira idled with a halted imtiri; 
•*c I.Si.H htt., 1915-16, ph IX, 
; 4 usci mi (pp, |6« 17) oiad pL XV 
ip. *0) 

83, Such us those at Sirkap. 
One such looking-class ha? been 
dig covered in theruin* of Pompeii; 

A, Maiuri* ‘SiatucfUi chumti 
Ji arte tftdtEna j Pompen", in 
y frtip 1, a, pp. 111-15 (Ftafwce. 
1939); see dm Hadtm, ejp. rifc, 
pp. 41^1 

S4 Sivartmumutl, AwMWtmti 


Scuipiort*, p|L K. K. 

Gftngidy ft ‘Early Indian Jewdkry\ 
iri Indian Hut. Quart., XV 111 , 1 
(March 1942). p. no seq T G_ P. 
MujumdiLr; Ittdiatt Cufot re h 1, i. 
p. 664] UpidhyAyiL,^- , p-aoj. 
Many details: arc provided in 
Suknt Nirisdra 

85. ttagftu lamta, XIII, 23 

86. J, M LW, Hri/ta dr 

1 Jrzfrjfflrdiir, pi. X i 11 

A r and pH 29 

87. l amtif V K 74 

H8 h A ibernt which Ju* inspired 
many poetic deacripiitm* ihreugb- 
oiif epic .ind da^ical Indian 
literature 

89, Ikjckifi, up. di„ flg, jo Ik 
U pSdhyaya. op- P *54 
40. ILadcin, o/L rd_. fig. (>67 
1)1. /foW. K figs. 22, 25. 650. 6to 

92. J. I 1 . \ opel + lui Scuiptutr de 
Mathura, pL XIX&4 Haekin, 
toe, cii't tig. 667 

93, Iladekip o/>, of ., p. 70 

94h Sitftotprntum tmamobiit 

(Brgnonia)* Hee Fnfde 

XIX, 46 

95. Hacbin, up. rit.* p, 79 

(pi. K, fig, / and /i 

96. Mah&u&a-j, itsr. 92, l r p- 

225 

97. I XIX, v 
m; XVI, 56 and 66 

98. 11 Utkin, ii/i. dt, t itg. 140 
ip). Called kandukakrida: see 

Siv nr2m amuni „ Sumkri: Ultra 
turt . . ., j>. 42; Auberer, La Vie 

puMiqur fT prn /f < . ., vi. pr 4-5 

.\tid pL [II. 2; ftaghi* Varna. 
XVI, 831 XahmM-j, nn. 536. V B 
p. 102 {llib tortcerm a painted 
hall attachcd to a tiring] 

too, C, Marcd-Dtibob, Lr r 


NOTE* 


twtrvmfntt th musiqu* df l'Indr 

aridcnrie, ph XXXIX, i 

toi- Hackim op. dt.y p. and 
n. 10. Sec ulso: Buddhas:aril a, 
Ul t *-< Ratnikalr, act II, 3; 
Fivarflmamiirti, AmanlvGii findp- 
p. too 

1 * 3 - KauSdvB, I v 191 
kuMAra, VIII; MwiU, VIII, 145 
secj_; XV, 

V’cypgtfftf, II, 17 seq P , etc. 

103. Chandra, ap> at.* p. 121, 

citing Beni's Kihiambttrt 

104. A- El. l-onghunst, Nii^or- 
junahmda, pi. XXXVI, h 

105. Yet one tide even refers 


to a cannibal tin^; Fotichcr, 
Ap r dt., pp. 184-7. Jatdka l no. 

220, II* p* 136, rt + 

lob. Kings w m nm all in 
favour of the prohibition nf 
tii inti rig, as the great emperor 
Aanka and a few others had been* 
Their btatua as made it 

almost obligatory far them to 
practise anm, whether fur war or 
ranjJj for hunting, And, in 
generaj, the ideal image of a king 
was liiac of a warrior and brave 
hunter 

107. Rtfghu I'mniii. V, 50 ; 
IX, 49-53, fo, 6ft &7 p 


CHAPTER THESE > THE PUBLIC Lift OF THE KTNn: IMP PETAL 
POMP 


1- [I, 17-HJ 

а. 11. 3. 1 s*<j, 

j- We have abridged this 
proceeding somewhat 

4- I- Atiboycr, T/Arc ct la 
Meche darts riconogrpphie an- 
cienhe dc I'liufe"* in Artibui Attar, 
xlx * 3-4, 1956. pp ; 173-83 

5. ITii* lustration i$ well 
iJliJFitrated in the Khmer lintel 
fcrom Y*t ling KhnA now in tile 
colfecti<m of the Phnom PeiUi 
museum: reproduced in 
d^r fithgmt ij, j^6o, l| t p* 389 

б. This hunt mmt have been 
shammed* alt ho ugh it may origi¬ 
nally tiiive been a genuine tfariria 
giving the king 2 patrimony 
composed of the community's 
herds, It lias been viewed as tlte 
symhnt of she king's suzerainty 
over hi> subjects* possession? 

7. Auboycfj La lit pnbUg m 

AX—33 


ft privJr dtitv I'lndr annrnnt^ 

V-H 

8. Tlie king handed .1 wooden 
sword to Isis bfother, who give 
it to the governor, win? passed it 
on to the police commissioner; 
the latter cnTrusttil it to a ttiati 
from the same tribe as the king. 
Then a libation took place, during 
(he course of which the ten men 
taking pan each drank sirmd- 
tancmisly Iran a separate cup 

9. Au hover, f^c Trtirw rt wm 
tymbalimt dm3 Lindt atrn'mnf i 
p. 153 setj. 

to. See Agni Parana, CDC; 
L t Ream and J« Filling, L'lndr 
(tastique, 1. & 1114-15 (p, J4«)i 
Pa vit riLnand a, Tdgrintagej and 
Fairs: their hearing on In dian 
life*, in Tht CvUurof Ilmtagt of 
India, ITT, p. 153 seq* 

11. Jt may he nmtd that (bene 

m 


NOTES 


pilgrimage* inspired a thriving 
industry p reducing votive offep- 
lrtgs which jfc evident, in e%- 
cavil rioii*, fmm ;i vm ewirly 
period 

ii. V- N. it. nfchilstr* Kw in 
Aimmi fndiuy pj>. 201 «q. p 217 
*«) , 3 00 337 «q*: Hcisou t 

t o CmUsQtwn dr Pladr tmeh ^ 

f§ 53 - * 3 - (i V 

13. , 4 rttia£ 8 rtrff t IL 32 

14. Arrian in Amiens India m 
Deimhtd by \Jt%mthenft and 
Arrian (tran$l* J. W. McCrindk), 

XVI 


fkgk* Vtrmte* IV, 42 

16. Itml, IV, 45 

17. A rainbow, for umiincc 

iK, Atbtirra Veda, XIX* 23 
ii). & 4 i 4 w V, 42 

to r Set Dikflhi^r, np, n f., p, 67 
*eq. and p. i)t 

21 * F* E* Oumcnl, L m Anoint?- 
dka, 1927 

22 . A. t.. fhsliuni, in fttirrtd of 
the Andhra Hifiorkal Research 
So&fy, X. p, 14 

33, Dnmnnr, op. fit* p* * 

24, Auboycr, Lr T/dur rt son 
symhaHime * * p> 136 and n. 2 
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INDEX 


4fc»rrijiti, 177 

KtobatJ, 351, AC2 

atturv, 25. 53. *47-8 

Ailk) Jiicu^ijpLi. King, 

adultery, ^41+ pUnEihnrent for* jq. 

1 QI | with Metres*, I4K 
Afghani min. 4, iz; tfiicavdrire of 
Wjitiiml frofft i6 p <j6; iilt-rtHitt* 
across 71 

ugricidhin-p 4 0. nz-q; u-tet* of 1 *Lh- 
usurers. fertility nlra, Iwai* 
pf fCOIHJmv, fli; produce luetL 
107] Ui relirf, ito 

Aj*ntfl h ah I. jr>;:: Jeeuraiinn of 
miamwtcrrti, iS. culture, 19; fmeo, 
7^-fi’ the t minm ery. *30* thf 
cav« h 

jleobol. ouicaitci, 30; prohibit iim 
apil retfnetion, 44* 50. 2,17; import 
fd wim, ^ 7; tAreltw, flq; 10 X 4 , 
&ii* wme, mz. 197, 175; m 

tetCrrali, T4&; vaiyeCtcflp, 196-^; 
con's umptson by Jt/ar rival, *35 1 z^O 
Akaxndrr rh* tirihit Macedonia* <>„ 
JSH 

ViTihir^VMtl, joj; ; tfupa& iif r 14a, 141 
JntrotOT iptlfj, 275; fc 43 - Hits 

in IlDtliMiruf, 144, 1 jy. *o. mania*,?, 

' 77 , 1S4 

ancestry, ice family ijotrn) 

LineWii<=s (reEdu-ci), 216* 22 a; Banjul 
ifcwfptbn, aifc; their muimc, a** 
And 11 itj t t*. ifc. 503; dynaal\, 303; 
Andhre*. 14 

ani ™ ]l * l J 7 * M** HO, 35*: 

AiaJw and, n, J7Si protectrnp of 
li/e p 44, i9$ t 375; i^nsiriigTiti.iii 
toilK is, 140; pmonm^ 6 a; 
dtui^ *4; raparl of, 85; src-n, £j p 
aiSOL ikciii, 0i + 100; hu^Jk^ <ml 
s rapping, iJ5, 376; sorting Hgblfl, 
**A 1S3- J7b f domntkr, 135->.; 
in mythology, r 4 ^-^o; end tuprf- 
■tf*™, ty?; <tnd the |wd«er T 3bj, 
184; 4* booty, 2H6: in ritual, i 3 q 


AmU, ^4+ j ilnjn, 70, 73 
iLreiiatoJofjy. lit. xlit; ciciiifion*. 4 
BKhe^v 334, 257, 175: archer* al* 
niTnnuT, 2»j ; elephant^ 384; king'* 
btejiair-pjiitCp *85 

truly 1 , ih<\ ta&t hrnkinuni lu 

rciFiLEiiurjttaftL. a|; kfdtriyu^ 47, lhe 
kinds and, 41; civihy, 86; gmldj 1 
milrtU, 104; and public ^eaurit^, 
1I4S the 'COiunumEcT-m-cijLf f, 77S 
>ir*wK P 163, z&t 
B-rtip (he: i.d.ii'... u, (8: jinijiTtd 
rx alS i e iorr of ^urFHBi mid Kum y*. 13; 
BrSlytLiiak mid 16; hror y * 

viulpiure, ih, 96j t^riand-™kiFHf L 

g7i itfttur* to 4CTprnn p t$l; 

a (rEj'iTU r ksEflna p 17a 

rhe for 'Science of 
Polity 1 }, xiii-adv. 3H, 174 
Aryans. 28, 6|, i^g + 301; lllitllfllic- 
on India, 4; m Gin^ttk pbitn, 6 s 
■ntl Hrftlinuniniri, 73 codify iod*I 

■.nmtuiTp ia 

hmtk»m, ^7, ais-i 7 > zzy; aacetio 
Uja'dAyj, 04. i'll; and Cycle of 

icbinha T G p 2^; become uoleap Ie*. 
33; crrnpnaiion , 133; their ntuaj 
•suicide, zjh 

Ai.An. Kiotf, 13. id. 4T, 3 of, ]«; 
cwHpiim Kalinin, 10; hn rock 
cdicti p ny-ii r 47; coumvJfrn to 
finijrlhjyiri, IJ; Ills adnunii! trj i tnn. 
1 i-tz; i tr-iLi jctii>m jriinud 

iUufihrrr, u, 375; hl> empire. ia: 
pubs^p 17; ciiaihpfk n» on colurnnji, 
I?- tlfl; qutfcccd* 3 $> 41S ■ ltd tpret 
41; ronerm with pn^oncni^ 6 q - cafe 
at aaciieil enrr, 13^ 

attuibiwn, 3 . 17 ^ i>wkc breath tor 
ttocneitk ntci, 1x7, tz^i 163-4, 17^, 
iHn: nnd juin po*UaiAins. ::S: 
niy'sd. 174: it euiraetetirti of « 
kinir, 277; s«id khc army. 183 
HCitnu^y, 172, z+s 
Ajiveuihnta. 15 
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JrnjH (uldividtul kcul), IT, 22 
■vrarin* 101 P *34, 43^363, 

Hactria, H, ii, E4, 17. 8?, 
fVilfirhKttln, 4. ]m 
^tns 4 ( 9 . 41 p =16p 333 
han&u, 36, 5^- fHjni 4 tfnrtti h $.g; 

cam min n , 71, 73 

hanker*, 23 B, on town count d 4 +j; 

piliimdilm. 5-04. guiliii, t&§ 
lixnyjn I ret. 155 

tmUm, j 4 4, 167,1111 own, 93, 163 ; 
Tituil tonsure, itMHp0naymui 9 167: 
tuyd* ajft 

bonk (sCts5} + 4p 32. 44. 23B; Uxm, 19; 
wo^e^, 111 

haiLef-mike**. jo. 94 
hostess, 94, ^S; pedlar*. 90; porter*, 
Qti garland-maks*, 0“: fur Inls L 
101; •hoppmif, m; m ritual L 148; 
fnf wirulciwuift 194 

Lwlln. 174, i.c6 P ijij: 

*3+^5- a?o. ■?*; ritual, 175, 
1**. 22*, * 74 , *89; M> 143 . 134 : 
liter funerals, ao£ d 310; royal, ib $ p 
* 76 * equipment, stoj;. myd bath¬ 
room, ±74 

l*di, 91, atj aj j 4 m «impk hwtra, 
13a; in v.tfii]th’. home, ijfi; in 
ritual, 146, 147^ »Sj 
beggar*. jjlz, 173, 14c, a&i; guildi, 
105 ( rafigiaui menditariti, na, a-iJJ, 
i&i; -iqdeiit* and ituj^hpi*, s6o 
twggin^-huwli:, 3 ti 6 > 11^ 247, *28: 
r 4 TTltpnw 4 irc f 9^: HudrihtiE rnfinb, 
11a 

i^iiK^L 17, 69, 70* 8j. 95 
Bcutfliaur, 13„ j« 

GYfff t IS r J °3 

Elhtihut, ij, i& + 149, 251, lea 
Btnduyan, Kiny (son Of CMuJrayupfc 
Maury*), to, 301 

Liirda, 47, 1&6. 372, of prey, 5ft, v>. 
369 : mtv^bnn, 7b; fowling* tOi; 
wilier, 116; Caged. IJ1J f'tgliM, 14ft, 
SJ5> 3 S 3 , -7*; aupcrnatuni] world, 
159-1; meat, 196; its ?cmcirin F 209: 
miking hinds, 335, 176; crows, 

353 

hkcbnnilhfl, ipj t 104 

Bodh-gmy*, tjtf. 226* 302 
UfHnimnuns, n, 79, 301; 4«tl‘ 

OpPii fitim Vrjiirn,. 5 s reaction) 


against rifiidrty, 7; it* reform, $; 
rvulw iriH'A^i liar rim, 13: and 
Snnikrit, 13: further ^vdopnicut 
(d+ t 6; hrlhmjiri art, 16; it* prin- 
dplr*, it-;; .sml ^np.inJmL, 12. 

mythology of- 149-50, totm, 139 

liio; four - lino. j if life, 1 tc- •• i ; r5js.1l 
ucciittMti (wfpfmfrirf). uh 
btSbtin&i. 176; Vedai, 4; hrlliiiiiJi 
fimirtiM, 20, 66. 179, 193: U H 
carts, 13-6, 40^ *nd fcprtri>iu + 36-7 , 
jJtJ ivni'yua, 17 ; mtJ uutmiEci, 
and frjrtF^nem. 31; 4 > 52; 

ewflpiHim, 34, 5S* yl, ic^s wive^ 

and adultery, 39j all tmnsing water, 

79- iippaarat ft&e of, m; iiul rdr- 
yurua conceptft, 141; ritual i«ist» Eu. 
175. i 54 j E 94 - =W*H ^y; hfh! 
15^2-69, childre fl’J tmufure, 
1^4 3; rmtiiii 167-70; It 

leudirn ^Uflsi), 47*-J. » unl vw- 
nit> p Ituduuh, I7j: ?uui mirringe 
ftEtv. ill, 1K4+ 1 $3 h 186: *a g%irrtr 4 
KLiiriile tOEuirtnned* an: Lust 
of life, nj; and Jains, 227; 
4ut Lerisy of, IJ5; mBtltMJi gtutlhl- 
tug, 245-4 p btid royd BuoeeaaiitAt 
136; the myd dupbin P isH. anJ 
coii^ecmtion ritual, 178-80 
htothek, s L t7i 358 
BuiUiLtyMpti, Emperor, lS 
Buddhii, ihe (£. 5S^-x‘- 47S i« T ], iu, 
\$ii Y 7^ fi h fi51 1 to. 4 i 7 - 301 1 d-iictriJiF, 
7-8 ; cunverlk lungd^En af 
k; imagr <m cmti?, t4: of* riavm. 
ill Dolls v ;[iv.i, - tB; and Sujutl, 151: 
inoiiuitrc rultt =351 and iOiinBaanr, 
139 

iluddhiuzu $9, n, 79, 301; and 
BrthmaiuTm, 71 leaching ifr 

XJL India, 8; Mok* rammed, 1 i; 
hpTT^jd of, tj. 15: Rimi^fH -i com 
vm, 14 L further Eroluiion, 
itiuldhuf irr, 16; ntoniuteri^ 18, 

217—37; ^ Jowioe «?f at. 

I mmtnitar iaQ cmilook, n- 3^ 35-6. 

36. 392 prejudice sigainM 

<a*U\ 36: ncul 1 Oj/yw, 37: Buddliiaf 

literature f*n la a. 55: cm caprtfil and 
e: 6 I 7 >OI 7 iI ouuiatmifti^ 59; nnd ll]C 
aaered tree, 159; shrines, 13^-9; 
and Aitimal*. 141^-50 
Buddhintu 210; Sanikra, 15; uir.it- 
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INDEX 


curing, s>S; RiWRyniili, T7-S; Lu)■- 
mwip an; EKmkj, jwj- 37 , 

MS; king*. 2 eft; pilgrim*,. 283 

UutlaJiMn, 66; akekiuiifl ax Ksittroiii, 

65; horn, 82; ukLiii. 91; mem. 
ig6 

bullrjch, ii6-7 T 185; in caravan, 73; 
in draw cart*, e 23^ 175; in ntuiT, 
184, 185 

butcher*. 25* J 4 h 147 

Riiiala, • lh_: irri^itLirn 
* '.smi } :i u u pi n (r-'! :i 11 ii t n I the \ Uut) ;i 
illfwui)'), 17, jor, early Idatory, 
f 10 

CdLn4rA4^u;ii4l 1 <6 Mimic it uf lire Uupl* 
dynsBdy), 17. joj 
Candrngijptji I!, 17. lii, 92 r 303 
cttipenEeiit, 70^ j&y, dnp-buftdiiljfc 26; 
■ociul bvdp w<art, 91^*; cools, 9j; 
w fUCuilh, 1261 huildin^ foRiliuLtiuii! 
U7> UQ. 114 

6z. Cj Vi 70-5 1 handle, 56; 

TO LOCI p rt pun , !■„ 70; leaden., ~z 4; 
foreign trade P 8a. ft*. 83; ptffiioiei, 
8ft. 

™te. 6. 79. 89, I43» 292; as structure 
of mbl?* j r », 159; delemkicJ by 
he™*. ±1 i iilemiEcflticin, 33-37: 

prcjf^ronul iLniiiEration, io-z: and 
at; duJ dunce of building 
!^nd. ; 3 $; urn! bnilima^uc mitiuinn h 
l6f; and mold*, 171; and niini^, 
177. 1 8ft p 3 i-j, 257; C4t(c-niqrk, iSo, 

J 93; atid adoptive duldrim, 189; 
*nd cemetery porch* a, 209; nfid The 
ihwre, 249; and huttk fiuwml- 
pyrca H 486 

cattle (e.l. ra*n), lift, 128. 158; i* 
imm. j8{ firrmsitsr, ^ \ 9wnbruhij.i r 

69; and ... to?; racred cuttle. 

i**i &$!*► 14K; Mfbdgc^ 199 
CnncUrV (kjnrtjijJl, 5,7* 58; in 

1 burn h 135; vfiirifft, 1*9, 15 + ; fn-tE, 

1 J 4 : In wedding pj org«kffi T 185; 
description of* 209-10, 210-j 1 
i:ercdi p jo p 63; asking. 65 £ ehfwnt, 
8s; basic food, 195 
duplain. rnyul {pum/gor), 4& K 258, 
±75. ±7»h 270, 2ft 1. 2ft;; 
hiibm&Qi m ilyddhim kinjjdnnu, 26 
thnl-LuitT, 47 e>, 2*0, 281; in b-*itk order, 

2S6; uf .ur ( 37S. 284. aftft: reyid 


chiriaw. 37ft; driver, ati-j; Kmg'a, 

iSj J * tf Uil, *88 

dmrily, 5,7,1 2i, 106,21ft, 248 
fhf3i p 1*6, 243, 358, 163 
children^ ifia, 163-7, *8-, 187; born 
io (kray, 35; of cm) semnb, 50; 
itnd W p 547 and &witmrt p \ uf 
hpitiln, 15 J; dlTanwj, nf 

^udTttti, 174; child nftL 

udoprnc, 189. ±^4: in palygaiTLi, 
iftft; siirls in lirt family, ifty; daily 
riina], 11/4; ofliin^i, 156; diiMliood 
uf luEure 257; iniond eii 

halTMi, 26ft 

CHro*. 19; chrnnu:|ea K rui; and corn- 
t^iEKTi 14* 74 . 7 $l *bippin S , 70; 
(mde, ftj, 84^ 86 
clan, the, 37^ 143, T|Q> 

Enjifri.nj£c 177; 4 BnJ Uidthtr- 
houd r 101 

dm±kE^ il J | lpJ 1 Ujuj 14.4 uf ujE- 
caute* f 30; pje" ftjirctir gEwrtb, 3^: m 
mewniari^ 41; ROHikmf leiiheF, t 
iihluafcty, Q5| to identify rank, 1221 
ill tetuiiJ, 1 <1 4 h 1O7, 168, ibflp 3 -7r. 
E 74 , 175 . 104 . I 9 J. ±06. ±oft, 

iyo, 2fto„ =ftt, of inchoriiiTEp 

2i&, of Ifuddhkt kymen f 2171 
nf hoJJhbE Enoiskfi. jiSl nf Jain 
mrniU* 139; of =34; m 

b rolhoK 43ft; Lfc ^ conn cann.^ 330; 

and the theatre, 359; q! rayil 

phtai, 262; 4 ji tidef cunudr, 
uf princes** 374; inn, 3(jj 
cntmnttp myal, llgr-to, 1^7, Aio^a'i 
cdieis. 17, exo 

cxnmumt, 19. 62. 69-81; triuie: 

mules, 14, if; by OHIVjuS, 17 ri 
sbopi, S7 Ksq^; ti>ent hnndtcrati^, 
9 * 

conitnimkatioEu, 62, fij; wuricro, 42: 

n^ncsi, 43 1 46; "T-I dnd river 

trafL^pun, 5:0; Trade rmius. hpy-70: 
roadi, 70-r; nmt 5 » h 12:9 
otfldw, 464, in orehenira, i-p. 282; 
anil Jrtm hemnla T 229; 25 r; 

■nd ntuul vraitr* 2ft j P «?uml l^ttjle- 
ebamfe, =84 
ronmbinEJ, 256, 167 
i:cjfak H ntya i, 25^ a6v. 274 
eoronySinn, »ee ca rpnecf-sra 11 n 
oomietwa, ftft, *36; peiikra, o& T 
brid e^itooth p |fto; bride, e8i ; uf 
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rrhmtfi . > wifi, i vJ - »t' ndgmvkitt 
*14 1 Iff print®, 470 -a: farhfdrliift 
for monk*. ato 
cotton; industry, 95 
ttnmdl*. 45, 64, 66; 4i P 

THimwtpftfp 4 i; lacsf. 43[ Town, 44, 
45 p *f mmirttrv 471 tmgfttwn 
(iiapuiw, 64; jfuiiilnuistrra, jcj 
rourfr^am. 236-4£r mnnnir-tJUp 1&7; 
omi ppcIurc-iTJiltirr i m, 124 , ft nild 

337: rcpmcnird on stage, 551 ; qnd 
l he kio«, 

courikr*, 1411. z*$ f a§;ji * am] had 

kLnjfr. 3 u, Kumbs* aj6 

VO Vi. 1 , (th; cm kb -tow i, 67 . .tEu: ptn- 
nkv for 67; hide*, 91; dp 

ijiilI til . .i!u, . no; rittiaJ 165, 

ibo, t 75f i 3 4 , 19K. 278; 

174 i Urine. 4O3J trtfitU#K 206, 207 F 
3^3 H iSO 

COW. The- nod, 150, 
cowric-ihcili, po 

mfrunen, 91-^ 10?, in, pltK. 264; 
Hi.*bi: 1 r z^v criJu, 4S, Ifli, iss; 
lixcip 92 -B 
lirraiLtiion, m 6 4 iSfi 
crippW*, 53, ioS. *z8 
iultitrr' Indiem, ovrnaawi, in 

AJanlik iq\ uf OupU, 19 
cnmifT*, yr. 107: CHJmtftln, id 4 
tnturjkp Hu, 107 

cycle of rebirth* (aus^Kfr^), ifci* sos: 
ruptifiirlHlfP. xr-;, iudtm t *$-9; 
uLiicaatCP, ,11; BiiiiiiiiiiuiL, ^vqj- 
hnhim '.■: raoki- 'Men. 15 b; «tchrnm 4 

301, lujit - ; if fiyic. 40& 

Jiitfccifiijj: ^crtil dafim 4 ijf; if 
i**.i jv.x^ s 147, Iwaon*. 17a: 

dupciM-P, 5$, 15j t 460, 369; tiHmidc 
dancer*, igo. m public 

2 f 2 m at): Mt 254; liimtr 

huj| iii iKt royal palace* 3+']. 373 
I bnih I. Krnprfw, £, 9, 401 
Dm-iu* HI, 9, 301 

icS>!. 106, iw 30 1; fink! \ fi , llffvtry, 
JS: tkb+on, sj p M0; csruJci of, 2 J 3f 
*44 

Itfrucjn. d|t T 303; AmillRK m, 14; 

Luttydonii of p tK r 18 
lb-in nriun, Kintr ii Bactriu, n, joi 
*n Vttfie lwtiaf r y tti drMrrt* 

J3< 75 * in rrnuil pnrytTovrr htiUdhig 


Sand, ny: dcmimvUspr. (TiyrnffiEal 
athocnlTP’. 204-5: eioraam ni, 297; 
in cetttererjcii* tlO 

dhmma {Linivrnyl wxter) : Atirfp Ofl f 

I* i and, 33 , uuj culed, 

= 7 . at* 3* 

diet. 243^4; cliealinsf «t, 56s oC frery, 
i/h: t.iK Ofl, k-c-,1, Kim; an J, 358, j6.ii, 
375; >1 riFyil amttcnlbti^ 379, 
iti 

divorce* 176; tinnilmcnf, 191 

fMlb, 6, dj* 301 

dawo' p lygi, [So, *r|. 314 

dmiOiLpt, Oil: lev.rm, 57, riS* 120; 

h(UL>^4. 127; pnwi**. 11.4 
drc^nu, 137, 

27»p 371 ; lac, Ha* WW, (Hi, 27c, 
101 mb of rhf iwr, e^i k I93 h 170 
dv^-rt, Ldotb-dycmiL 95 

Egypr. Kb* 92 

clrpkiujCH, theft uf s 58; luted m capital 
p uTM -Jimoil, £9: I trusters of, H x t 
100, etponed^ H51 tntjact of 
honEcti, 9t ; Uuntrn^ ol P 99-toi: and 
tvmry. 0 F trainer* rrf t 101, lers; 
Suite property, too; value of, 1 n\ 
parade alrphim 1 F 1137 in sporting 
rujhifi, 148. mil; in nrytholoBy Slid 
Buddhist Hdct k t|o; the royal 
dtp hint, 260, iSo* aHa: 10 nrral 
pakcf.. afrjJ, 476; itcmiLii, j6+, Wat 
dspbmtiK a?4. 

gTrrtHimutttatiom, J3 P 79;of brfiiima^. 

=4 

81-5. tatne* *>8: Ueencs* 

for,. Iw 

fillULly, tJkr ftfrifiitf), f>, impJfT-iriLc Oi, 
17 - 159-60: Olid diddren'i |qpiurr + 
165; ill hrAlnnjiiic tnrsialkrn ritual, 
I&8: and nwcrmgc; 177, 179, lSj-6, 
ati, and rjikti i«hr 4 i&j; and 
O'.loptiv* ddldrcn* 1E0, mu: i^/iprifbif 
%'*a. 1 ft f|tirt'Tnl 2flS. 

■111 lI ==il if r 1 taiiur, 21 

inrnily 176,217; uul skvira, 33; 

«fui belrutlial pbifl*. 178-UI tful 
mjitrtupir CaremoJiv. 180-5; filudy 
li±t r s SO-^r: ami d»th + 206-0; tnd 
inheritance, 1*2-4 

fiirnpr^, 147; 27; royul farnti* 

40 : jnd 6S-0 J mcpknicn ts c*f T 
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93 i tEinnl-fknnirT*. I oft; and 

Autuutn |imiptrrit> mr> H 147 
Jkn»; Uj iumrmm mutianon mint, 14ft; 
of i^Tl/iiw/ijrifnJT, (71- E?f ftuddln ? 
Wiy. *17 r Buildhiar iiMwk*, 3 r*js 
ni\ cv( of Doronaliort,, 279 

*4J 4 107 ^ for HicrfAiif 

ffoitfigflm}, 33. for 35; 

crpem* of. 83, 199 g ■tAiflml 

feiirtl*, 148 * J[dt ¥ 144, MSp 1?*; 
■mi duiiaEzqni material h> m«m- 
juicittTi, jii , nf jhprJr^pij, 347, 

Im-thd- 114.1 u 11 ah ai 1 buc of, ijft; 
*nd ibr^triral frfxformftncr?, 147, 

=51; Kin# *nd t 255, s68, 276, 3S1 

3: rmaj rln^plmiH and 36c; uf 
nrt.kimf^i ibt, 237-^ 
fi-Tr, 134. 149, iSft^ mdral by. 54- 
c*rEUtkm hy f 59; t sf dum:, M; 
wrup-fitF, 73. rilmd Hr?. is!?-. 167, 
:*U. 170, i“i r 17$, Iffo TQ4 b 206; 
HUpcia] fire, 18a. 183, 185, s 8fo 287, 
< 93 . f f ^i vital fire, 205; tftcriiWiai 
Tarct, 3:07 r 20ft n 2U9; foliml jiyre, 
307 * 20Sj 386; to heat 1 >j t bn p =42:. 
dmructttifc by. 443; wrfrd fittr foT 
C PWt M ftfa ib * 77 i 3 ? 9 ; Ibid of, 288 
ftshptmrn, 101; nutCJaie** p; tiihblB, 
88; ini| iiLur^ 80; *iul orthodoxy, 
■|H. 195. J93.; fiJih, *9$, tofs 
flockj. VrlLtpc «hieff and, 44; ro^al, 
49 ; nuuking af* 14*’ ritual for 
p«V*fHn% of, 147 

B»wcrw. f-6. 1x5; mn[ w pjy taio, 44, 

' •fTcml to godi, 77; garland-mokrfEj 
ybj I*, njoiih cprcmmual 
J44; in ritual, 14b, 147: in prfg- 
luncy, ifoj for bride, ind 

ilnih ritual, E«>3; diilklled for spirit 
lijfn- for eufarn, 235 
food, 1114^7, and 01119*10* jtt ; m?i*lp 
Willi toncijpim, 32; u ( {manner*. 
59 ,1'^ldex rtf Uniy«!n-:^cn 4 67. for 
HiLdLildat fimnki 1 134; ritiud ofltr- 
mtr of, 144, 15i H , tja t 194, pihm! 
nicub, 14^ i£i 3 l if?j, 275 r 1S1. 109: 
dkirmR pte|*nancy. ifo; melt- 

tJ| l±4f F 264, 19$,; of n. 6-iiintithk-rdi! 
baby, 164; of n ArabndCifrurp 170: 

a Imrf kind 1 * food, (yjfc for 
* 9 $; of widow*. an. of Huddbrtr 
FnOnfe. Jig, of Jain mflufc>» 218; 
of anchacbrn. 2Ji0; fodder of royal 


borsm, 374+ i^fi; entcrijuj bi ruviJ 
hnq»rhold. Kin^'t rneilt, 375. 
376; for a military eainpai|pi v 385; 
nimmij 393 

forwieiwTH. 31-3; ami cifmt r 56i 
furciim »crhrvliirp, 174; «nd the 

tlmtn, 149; foncijifn troMjlkit. 37A 
fus’i'sta. lit id n SiflU mimujTon icn t y 
109; ftituaiion nf Hdmuu^iw, 170; 
ftraterr, 91. 109, 49^: ^Kidculttn 
and iptniB, tjj 
futvlrni, IQS, 103 
fn<n ■ TO |>.1V la.it 1 :- 44 - fmiL jamiiti^. 
m , taxahh'. f>H>; ^Kp<irt H>f, Hx; pro- 
lection, 04 ; in wland*, 07 ■ for mj[<- 
lopr irtppuujp 09 s to bedeck ritual 
trw, 147, In prf ^tLWij y riiuji, 1&3 
funrtaJi, 206-8- of ilam r $$\ riles 
dttiird + 7>H jaf»+ 04: proctsfEW, 
207; (lyre, 307; um. 310 
Funulnrrr nwtwnod, 8,1 S til T2iyema. 
89, in vilUev hnytm, t \$: in 
afhuctii hooter. 133. 436; in 

inonaslerr tctb p 331 ; in thrj king ■ 
apflXtmenin. ± 06 p i?l 

^4trjniih(Ji'ilkn r lit till PIP!' chief* 
flMninBt * 4 J" 44 : brt&iwaji and, 35; 
plrdjp^ 15 (Kwstkilfnir diiwu to, 344 L 
ptr, 109: Iciidriy^nj ami. 33^; 
rrbfrfTTfACTr and. ly$: irambhnB nn 
animal jjj; ■ ^lrnbLoik: kmn. 

336: games-haJl in rite pntaci% 3 f »3 
f-uJlcihi, MnhandiM 1 IvTsoinduuni 
(i 8 & 9 ~r^b 7* 3 i 7 
CiiRfp, Hit bj, 105; <Jir |ndr>- 

GinpttcpkifU J H 4,fi. 14; AIc.Nandcr 
thr Iwnskt ami Gsn| E rlic Endiii, 9; 
arid the Hu^uli. | 8 : pearl tL 4 i,iii^ in, 
8lS Bold depOMM uf. 83; ruicri.-.j 

^Utet from, i?8 

rrtrd^iM, fn6, tot; of gmtKnd- 

niideerm. 07; pltn^nrr j^rrdmp, tm 
of an ai 3 Jiti:M liniDE, i,]»; jjardroct^, 
23 lf»-1, 167, 274; hvi rf.v-7 p and 
their mimcKo 144, 2.^6, of royal 
induce. afej t i*^-7s tmr and. 378 
^rlafldlL, 97, 193 ; bit The tiril- 
demnrd. 38; rrprnr*, 84: tffl g>itO- 
«,*yii. rrS^ in rhr homc H 134, i|§. 
136: an ftpcrcd Iree^ ijS; oil 
nhOtiutcTir bmlilingi, 142: in niumf, 

144, 147: for spirit* 154 
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varUml-maker*. 97. tai. 

IfjLcwuyt, lift-lBl garland* art* g7* 
nf villages, trh; of nayil flalric*, ifra* 
278. i«d; city’* main ftiite»ay% 278 

gh«: cnjKitt i\i t 8i. in ntunK 1 49. 1 jp, 

I 4 ^ t *64, tfij, 165, 1S3. i&l T iSf, 
i^i W* 206, 281; in cooking 195, 
196. as ri nratmif and 

Kick Duddhta Tftocki* 219; m tnic 

tfl the king. 27H 

gold; an tribute,. 8; in Intel gn tnde, 

15; -tampmii- $4; Wlin, ft 2., i SO: 
fipnju ct, trade in. 86 H7 pt 
K^idumithi' wjIce, bi>; golriimithN, 
r>6-7 + 192- 265; man«, 10&; ai unit 
of vulur, 1 jo; roy?] cdku inscribed 
on. 1.2.; m fiTunl, 179-^, 179. 

281; Byddhfot bntun etad, 217, 

2 <8: in royal treunry, 3 & 4 T 277; ill 
palace bulEdmp, 2=65 
f^pdZWta [cowherd cif obrpherd). *7 
RnVrffloni, J^ P 42, *j8 s 4?7: pppnmlcd 
to province*, 43 

gEnsrici 1 , royal ffrajanc*, 40* 162; 
Stale ftuftatiep. hi. Ibr rice, 65; 
built in mam gnreway, 11S ^ roofing 
of, 139 i in mrtrtWtirilrt, 24* 

Greets, 33; Greek chTumc^), iiii; 
cmhasy in Mapmilhe. 10; calank*, 
12 l fdtnrlcltial itinerary. 11; Bud¬ 
dhism ir^r.hn tnd^OmkHp 13; 
ibfp* T 75; wanuifl, 85; Greek*, 
SOldien, 1*5 
^fDiwna. tojJft!, jjfcz-j 

fW»ts: in an ftfftbmt huntc. 134-5 i 

baby murdered to hr, i 6 i; at 
upttn.'ixutitz fisual, (67; mtftojbr wt. 
175: bedding guiwii, iSo, ifia, E«^, 
i£&, trhwih* 194, muni For, 
* 97-^1 in <bc mvil f»l«cr* 365; 

1l* itan - Ch'ttatig, ;73 -4; Indian 

\iinpr- and. 576 

gufldt 6. iDLi-i 1 *, un chang 1 ng, 

nature of, to; i<?t up >«y VLiriiui. 2,7. 
hrrpntrance of* 17: guild -master*, 
43*41. i°3“4. 112, 2S9 ? and iToundli 
47^«nd IcRiibrioEi, 52: of piling 7C; 
in fnwnt. lit; in vLUh.^ intrude the 
dry, laj; «f courtrami. 237* 448 
Gupta dvnaitv- founded, r, 320 ih _ , 
17: brief bitter? of. 17-|S; ptiUtical 
rtrorlin <?F, jft; king and innibtmrtl 
iipiKunimrm*' during, 47-^ - i^uc 


oJ the diMtivn during. J| 0 -t T aod 
ciruii, =4£i hurn—EJ 4 Cnhrt dlinng, 

a*j 

I i2J?k 1 n, Joseph nnd flia, 16*96 

hair; of hralimutj . 14, 122: nf 

pn»nerf, 59; 9f p^flttint^omen, 
m; in rilunl^ l62 s 164, 174, 173; 
child'* ritual conjure, HH^s: of 
in: oF bride, 1K1* 
1S4. 18^: mi: cnmhs p 

193: of 206; of w:dnw, sir; 

of fludtliuft monki, rt8 r xi*;- ul ^ 
JudO postulant, 328; of A f*xVllonpbtc 
ymm^ ruaru 254: m iaitf>P7u» dsJJs- 
wncc, 237; of a ruyjJ child. 257; of 

a kmi?, 259 . 284 ; ot the nomcn nf 
the hdfOTtH 164}; of a princtsa, 270 
tufeei; of Atokj, 11,413 ilaitu bought 
i^r, "> 3 , By; lu 2 VSt P -hr, 

267-73: keeper ofp 274: viijied by 
king, 276; ^uc*n of, *78; jniurduLn 
of. * 80 ; ladies or hattutl in wmc- 
rial inn p™cMiofl h l^C; jbthptri 
aTmjr* 2S3 

Harr*. King nf Kansoj', 303; hi" 
dunn-fet ami achwwtnmca+ *9. & 
offered 1)1* crown, *4; and punish- 
mufit, 50. a 1 plcrr^ right, 246; hu*t 
to HiUa0-€b k uojijr, 274 
hearth, domerlk, lar, 147. 160. anrl 
«pint\. 149; jmd eobnu, 156; in 
ItcW home, 185, 186; and f*Tnihf 

ikw/'aj, r® 7 ; and daily miutl, 1941 
it 1 ui cnan.i-teir. 221 
llrliodnru.% 13, 302 
htxdj, 157, 179- pn>Wcted by villigt 
cbida, 44: royal Herds* 49; com- 
poihton of. Hi; mud knl^nm. 67: 
on the ro^jt, 71; rirmd markingof. 
E46. ntuaJr. for pTrinpofitv *47i 
cliilditJi heidsfiiitn. t66; ritual 
^hmTgcna of herd sfrer conaoctaHon 
of kmg, 4 &J 

bcxmtTBg^, 169^76; bfttnrnuia 
23; ifirl* learn if, 178; hfe in, 
kitig rmttPM to, 236 
Himakyjf, 3, 84* 09 
HluJlxi, 24 , J7; piliprifiiB, S@J 
Ihndimm, 28^ 32; legialanon. *4; 
phd^Kopby, 174 

horncB, |hcft of, «;8: Hf4 indiRenoin, 
66; httM-dralrtB, 671 861 Sirtporsed* 
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flfr: trmirirra, 101-21 Vflhie ^ lu; 
'Ui draught nmmik taj; tSiiittrU- 
bofftt*, 123, 183: fitfJiij for ■ [**?!. 
14B, 433; LliEtltJbunt divine hor»e T 
RidJlu, t 5*i royal Sutv bm, 

In the igfiJ stable*. s6ai Iiiihhibmi 

3-Ka. 4 ^ 3 , ±f 4 . ihr }wt*e-9+crih<rt w 

283, in battle, 286 

ituwicholdcre tfro. 167; 

and nuial paoewkn, 176; accept- 
nitre rtf JntinV An, 187; Will domes¬ 
tic hetrtli* e$7; ah hnilly* tSB, 
t^i; 2nd ritual of daily Ide, 
lqi”4; and funeral nmniflmifnt?. 
306 : inJieftttujcc from* Iw|ui3ti ot H 
213, 214; icccptanc* or rejection 
!tf hrmail oUlejld(|| 213; bfranu 

anciionctit, 216 

hoiiw^, 1 built by c*Tpenlfir», rj* ^ 
in 1owns, :j]; in vHlageg, 12b, 
3JI-3; buildxiaj* Of- 127-33; be- 
deiicd for foatividi, 145- bride- 
g room's hous*, |Ifo> 1S5; bedecked 
fin mddhtg cckbraiiom, ifijti 
bedecked for cotisecratiari of * 
kin^ 37S 

IIs!LuJl *( -h b iLaTfc |j tl * hln*- HJF Rn. Id hi i f 

iiKinlc), 303; on Ktn# 1t*r$s K nj; 
ami bandit*, 36, 57 S 0*1 punidittieill, 
59; on nineyitrd* K 87; 014 aimers, 
iao, i*t; mi thr daily rmititie of 4 
kiil^, 273-4 

13, 18, iv. jbj 

hunicij, 98-iOTi hunting enounced 
by Aiinlm, 13; n outcome*, jo; 
hunting 63, 276; wintLili of, 
wcvpom of. 92; cioildoK of, y$; 
vdkgrv of, 103; unWlovr 4fid, 
!QJ; himtmg-dop*, #76; mipeim- 
rrndent of homing 278: paradox nf, 
393 

liypinmum, isi 

India: gcogrppHk&l rxiimi, 3; climate 
-l-+i archaeology, 4; early niigwm. 
4~&i 7—^1 ijj'L’iisHjfit trJf 4 G, 

Rh >j 13-14. 18; caily lifrtDfT, 9- ^: 
etibuml development, 15. id, iv; 
■nd foreign trade, it 

Indiip* aoi; Inifri-Gungciit: plain, 3; 
e^v Alums £a mJJcy of r 41 Dimil I 
invade* valley of* 8; and Ondnt- 
irupEai'i (Mimryai empire, y. Sek- 


mruj ; CpndragtipKa, hiuJk l&L ind 
thr kinp, 13 

tc:.Ti’€C* p ZZiZ *1LlI hMJiiM:.! .K! lluillfiJlL 

3J, 171; rrosfie xgiumr. 14b; 

jcrAtfii daw artrl, 194 

imitation ; duty of 4 monarch, 4°; by 
State, A«; syMcrm, 63-4S U!un 
puy for, 107: in new lirmict, 117 
iron: for outesiiri' ornament*, j&: 
bludcnuithi, 02-1, fouudne*. 03: 
miiiE^i 10S 

t-Tiing lChinw= Buddhkc monk) ntt 
hmdttj, 57; 00 UidvrTIc rs by itl, 77; 
quoted, 203-41 on tcTiier-dockii, 
226 

ivon r : tculfiturrd ivory, 16; objntu 
and omOmrm*, 8l, dn>!mnr- hiint- 
trig. for, 99: nwy-snilpiats, 9^ 
roi- wurker% of VidirJ, IP*; 
ileizoTalin^ kj[Wu^ *, j lB P 3^51 ^aJk 
in Mtilornc homei decorated vriih + 

1341 ustmetic-buxes fiiw ^rhitjikii r i 

wife, icjj : Ho gife fof a croon-prince, 
256- nib of royal dcpflitmema 
dccotatcd with, 266 a comb* of* 2 fcy t 
ihroite of, 381 

Jaimvrn, 7, *6, JO 1; Jain pilgrim*. 1S3 
jiaijl*. 3:27-9 

jiiroAii, the, xiii; an king and man- 
tllcfl, 40. UH counolf. 4J: P un 
ciiane*^ ^6, 37 r ™ dewt-mMingat 
74; on dmnr^lK: -Alter- ’^upplv, lit: 
on fiirli 1 cocninff-of-Hijpr, 177^*^ «*n 
the sioiy of the ™mrian K 241; on 
the kind's 159 
Jfmf, the {C 34V-4. 468 n«: ) h 7. 301 
jM.lgepi. 32, 53. 51 
jury ayitrni, 51 

Kalidrn, Xiv, 3*3 5 and Hanilmt 
Iherutum* r8^ punted, A a, % t7r * 5 % 
a 76* 21^ ; on utrcl, 93 
Kahngft, io, it, 3*t 
Kdmufvtra, the, xiia. J Jt*. 340 
Kanifka, King, T4= ^1- 3^j 
Ikrivjw, the> lj. td. j<» 

Kkpiih 14, 

Anrmi (the rffecl of lormcf deed*), 
e6i, 200; EXpfFtn«uian of. 21-21 and 
Ttuddhn.m, 32. effect* of. 23. »*ad 
^pAai, iS, fludkibaei identai kindly to 
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ikunz idveirif]v flEfeCtrd .16; 

brlhmipiim nrni ibe—i 
Kaut LI vjl. Jtiltiosr of .IrlkidrfPd, jfi; 

oti (Tirhd^Crni, •$?>; firt iduiUiEEtf&JjUfl, 

49: wi lew* 5a; table «f mgs*, 13 r«. 
on mniriapr, 178, r88 
Uogh £ 0 , 244: *f Aftifrijw raiTt, 

ah, and f 17-8 _ if id Sttfl f, 

3S-43; amS iiiitiuniiEnnriii, 4Z-3; 
H-tPLi mJnistm, 4 * -Hi Atnl imvf, 51 . 
S5; declare an amnesty On corona- 
Imfi, f,inncn J tu^pilality ^nd. 
6$; ftoiifl imported tbr t 86. yid 
hriberv, 90; thnr fh-.-r of revenue, 
■ 07, and tnolirji^JiEs, icP.-io; their 
art gaJIrno, 1x4; and films! pltJittfh- 
i"*f- <45 . festival^ 547 . U*. 
their Ubtr, 196 r and hoitpMiY 
rite*. h> 8; and doctor*, sot- «md 
wtJirrri'ffJlir, JiG; clptrti un die fSwJ, 
345; m auiliurt nd [vimt 1 -*, 346- md 
actorr T S47, portrayed oil tfo? iMgr p 
150 P J511 *m 1 uranic n, 353; end 
jim-cesuckOH 335-6: childhood 4mi 
education. 357; tlwir ditsutiriti and 
i«vtttm P a^~9 , in the harem:, 373. 
llieir kliily life, ijj -h; ihrir puhftk 

life, 377-90: and hone nacriftec, 
*@ 7 ^ 

Krpni. 8 P I j; JifeJjRniaJxU (folTtnuen (if 
K-m*h I S. *43 

ktnlriyai (iftftftHin jtui nobh-r L Ultc 
rj, 1J. ib-7; und L-wivitA, 37 : mfidili 
wnni by, ni;. btlikiinir find Tor, lift; 
and ^nrr*z, 159: IrtjUWld Uif children 
of p 156 ; tipmtapnta ¥ r6? i lea*nn« for* 
173; term Min* inn of itudica, 174; 
paly spiny. |K8 k 1137 food of h 195; 
drink of, n>7: atricudf to aukhq^, 
*33; dully famine oE. 334; tnd 
proidliition, z^-42; audMumbling* 
t 431 ih* m, 344-7; him tlar 

ideal of. 155; king, ftwrfiaHc and 
kjafrftu Cilxlnm, 357; ban^ 1 4ml 
Jkfrtmyit diet, 375: kiftft m wsrrtor, 
3&_t. *nd hone-Ftncri lice 
Kmrdirasrqpin l. 346, 287, 

Ivu-inn*, joi, jo;>; build 4 ft empire, 
14; dyitauy, t ~, u and the urc*. 
tb 

labyrinth*, if* 

law, the, 51-61; Ajokn and, ti; jml 


mixed marfinL'e*, tl; and ilne:i. 115; 
and kiiij?, 39-40, and counorl - , 43- 
clerk of the emit, 54 T 53; lwn«* 
doping 67 
kdiiunum* 177 

|Etrr=mrCi alb xiv B 391; secular liwra- 
turr, riii fin coimrwm. 3 jo: *rt 
of wHuiig lh 346; kinn 1 * KrtitHi* 
detenhed in. 273; popular legend 
Ant| fnlk tale*, 393 

Magfldh j, 7. 39a, 3031 sfftl of 

Maury! empire, t*: Ciandruitupla 
ttriltct Ihrnrit, 9; Mr^iUllienf* at 
Greek onbrny in, ip; pnuod into 
hands- of Thr Sun pas, [ 3 ; In'CmOr" 
crJKir. nfGiapti fniiiiff, i>; 
reach, iS 

miiflit, 6 ; l^rmuLan rtl VrdtFOl, 

4: Atni ctr-Aiion in VinUm^ j; dis¬ 
reputable brUimni^i pnbctiie, 35: 
pnrtentA mhS nmrm ai evidence of 
guitl in ldw L e-s; m legend, 78^; 
in niktal, (iS, 143, i4j. i+S* = 
and MipcfTtiiiufi, 149-fS; nod mrdi- 
dm’. lh 6 * 2 &l + 502 , 2 QJ 1 and 

reputation uf Jain monk <. mi 
comoaii' and t 340; nnd dice, 244: 
wiyiUTiti* 251, J52-3 
n 1.1 put rales: on tnv.Ti tuuncib 451 
Linp,, 53; cotnipTinn of, 53; o-ui- 
tcutini euEsivuie acriiiiiiifilnfice witlu 
439 

iy r jK. ;ot 

Mahiirtftra, i6y 18, 19, hy, 

MjJ-Jv iru, m thr J^niJ 

Mahiyana. 16. 303 
mahouta. 360, sik>, 384 
Mama t Cotlr of, |t-i r $% m i?S + 
quoted, 51 

niitikei*, 45, Jar. aupefriikiB of, *&; 

on ffontiimi of India, 71 
usiimnifr, 176-^6; 'totted* (cMtr> 
matTijutra, jz-y 36. 393: 

polyp4ri3j, 31, i6h, in, 3ii t 31 j, 
237, ^67; ofiikvn, u- witb ri^itits. 
i Ji* r52 i of iptchi, m: ^nd 

I bo; tttcjitmiuje id a widower p 211, 

II f u h u!m*\ 212; cuLutciBti^ and, 
^40; aiitl imrhrTi contrsW* 154, uf a 
prince h 357 

Mailiurt, 14, e6. JO] 

MiUtye*. 6, 14. 17; dynuty fauedtd. 
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9; fimntrjEntiafi rmpirr, **; md 
tJnvcry. _U; and irrigation, ti, 

TWMf; Atoka abolijfrr* tartr^ ef r 12: 
mcai'€itti^ vi fwiivii^ i j^Si. entmg 
dunng: pregnancy. 1 62; not cairn by 
hr&hmat 4 ™, t'ji ; as prohibited; 
food. 19^ waya <il cooking, 
pmrcibcii, 3*3 

mcdkifuv 20I-J: emetics, 74: udd by 
pfffLrnifit, ft&; TtsedtHjnniiv, fijp, 

mi. 2S5: *u(fi»l nwpkrncrar*, 4 jjc: 
medians pTimti» 135: for jaiu 
monii. 249, kinjf r i nwiyrtn mtcvl, 
ISO 

nu^iwicn: nf bflhfnafyi, *5; of 
thuEilhtU monks, 14^, jMk nj, 
of f n*i tn ka . 175; uf £7^Til^n p f 92 
Me&nthiittn. 38, 301; Greek arabjj- 
Midcir, loj on slavery, 33; on kinji 
ami law t 5*1 uti nwula* 70* 71; on 
Indian subsoil, 10S: on king'.i Jolly 
Sifc, 473, 174 

McftiflJer, Kinj; r t* r ij, 301 
merchant*. iofc; and rEnw I fade, 33: 
oa rowrt aomdl, 43; and m*«rhm. 
71; and cann-nm, 71, 75, 105; and 
«tvuf^E4t inide, 73-0: atlrl cxclumt 
rnlcft right*, 8t; foreign merchant*, 
ftj; dwelling* of. ft7 + 133 . and price 
comtisistJoiiEra, 90: jewel me r- 
duniB, 

mtrdiam shipping, Gj, 75 _: ^ 
metaJa. 27, 97: export oh £5 : Unde in, 
H*, unit fnr frntoreebons, no 
milk, ft?. i?8. sfli* to pa^ tuiu, 4-4-, 
milkman, Ky; med in ritual, 154: 
4 * offering io .rrprlili, m 

pregnancy ntual, 162: 4 l labJr. mti 

miaev 

minuted, 4^-9, 2<S r 2&0; unp^rtiincr 

4 +S. council of* 277 
mirrofi, iii;, fur bridegroom, 1 So;; 

burnished metal, 193; olTcrinp e-i 
widlc.CT p i$h; forbidden to m^svki. 
liiji; srt iht harem, ifify 
monasteries, jrih. 174. aB-j, iqi„ 
BuJtihEM n^jiaElcfiei, iw-ij 
m^ncy, r 10-13; and forced labour. 30; 
mlatio' carolng?, J4, JJi the State 
M^d, $0; giip 4 takp** irogr*. 671 
invested m shipping 1 , 79; 1<*uu of, 
<coini h 90; anti ihe K'uildfl* 
103: Hi medium of payment, 107; 


caih fen, rja-i; borrowing and 
lending of, 19*1-400; n* * prize, 34 b 
ffunla: imnilair Iluddbiat unrks. t$^ 
p?neciiDeif under $2 Cfou*, |B; for- 
ri^ji rmmln, iy, ji ; habiu of p 95^ 
Hladdhtht mnnki, isn. 147* 15^ 317, 
±iB-4o p 22*;-7i interpret ttretnu, 
* 57 ; ■flag* of hft. 161, 

Jain monks, 237-0 

mnnftpofitt, ep8 

mutual em, 3; tnnitioon wands d 13, 75; 
aofata country dhtrie1n n 43, 4inJ 
flRnctdrury, f>4 + *5; and rwudi, 71; 
tniiniMJCiii cuimiEi, 73; min-making 
flpetb. 14ft ^ nnd nlual, 1+0^7. 221 ■ 
*nakn An=f. ,uiil mmiki aift, 

m;: and inonaitCfl<i. 2 20. 222 ; and 
hiitm, 463 

Afrhtckttfwka (''Hie Lillie Clay Cart 1 
drama attributed lo SQdnakn). 53, 
Hft. 3*3 

mudE; ifurrumcnn H 11, 31. 58. ftj, 77. 
i lftp I 47 i *»p i?*k 3 «> 3 « 185. iilft, 
zB 8 r leather fur hul l uin etit^ qi; 
acred orchestra, 144; and fctlivali, 
148; leitoiij, 472; hi a bride, iSt; 
au 4 l faahicmaUc lift, 233, 236, 245; 
and the tbearfr, 248^ 240. 250, 353: 
and rttgatfrfl, 254- md tuyil life, 
2 jh- t mifiTB.ry 
bundf > 20+. king s ondicmlra, 375, 
27O, aMu. 281 # iSii; m horse- 
tncnlkc mrninuici, 488 
musicians. 247, 2 $& 1 4 253; Blqvefl, Hj; 
ilf thtf fiaiacc, 124, z!to: drirnimi-n, 
[241 apirils. 153: uX nmhhii^ iBb. 
r^=: fttWittttM M« + =3^; liit^bed TO 
harem, ifcy: cutueemion of ih* 
kmg, 2H0 
m>TtkiMn + 22 

NSgirjijna, |6 P 303 
Nlguma, 13. 302 
nirtifpiT* B 

muvvjiikriuc (nA/fod], 7 r *93, 237 
nutir, 104 ,, 21 Sp 32 fi, 34 H, 
nkinn; iarl nuraen, in Jain rtfiml, 
2fi8. ftryal fjutm257: atm* 
riutaAf aBj, 2^6 

oncrflEci K law, ^ yr, <» 

eth 3*: ; ^ 4 WE pi I, f<5; lolb levied an, 
71; Tor a crnviiis, 72; m mu.iJ, £ 54- 
in cook in if. toft 
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ail mmhjnu, 103 

ament* 157 ; m Lm 5*; for 

him ir -In 11 r .In >■; in prcpisacy r 

ifti; for marring, 17H; of funeral 

pyre r ao$ 

'uomtctV lzS, 11ft: 

fncerper*, hi i oemetery au^iaksn, 
110-ii: • i.itcnt for hurac-1 i:i. e±8. 
iin p 2IJ 

yien fcX cattle* in irnjjstion, 64; for 
pLaiitffrmff' tut; fodder of h iV*; u 
draLUfhf ajunuN, r ji, 2B5 ; ilieir 
value for fines, fufhta foripoix 
148* 153; *- timil 27.fi 

pwiriTmir. 145-6, Jiji;. nLiirjJji liu; 

If&jom, 171: on cemetery porches, 
*&$: in aetraaes’ education, J-| 3 : 
pftinlera et £imn» 253; of king, 
iftl. *?J 

PjJriatflTt, 116, 173 

palaccc, ELaviil: arritu] uf ifiie* 41 . 41. 
position nf, uq; other buddinp In 
die vicinity uf p 214, end it k io- 
ttnhuint*. and consecration 

uf a fcin§r. = 77 ^? 

Ft-iUtu, ifi* joj 
Fonjftb. ft, a, Up 30lp JM 
pdHpcirtlk 50- 77; iew far t *0* 
iMtdifKjrr.i, h>. i2 # 301; Greek nnbiiuy 
at,, io; eejutr of Gupta empire* 17; 
(ike, 117 

pivilinAi: for uweat*, 134: for mnr- 
ftUgtiA. iio, 1 Si; conficc radon pnv- 
eilicuiBp J77-S, 27^ 

F* 4 rlip Si. trailer &7; uxtMkuil, 97 
peuama; villager thief ■ neb pesui.inr, 
41 * and mr IwrMt, 65: dnii ttiii- 
t ton , 6®^; Bikl debt, 69; and dye- 
emt net inti, UK- und hunting, ou, 
appearance of, |£j; sind ^rteulrulE 
nrojth, ifS: and iilcahuJ, i «■/■ 
perfume*; m litlUil, J1; trade, 

$ 3 * Sft apon of, *4^35 P«“ 
funierft, SS, I2f j far ale in m-emi. 
ftft; pidlera and, 00“ kundrymiui 
and, 05; «t mDmjijfe: prcpamiiopn. 
tBo. ifli; tnibt use of* iyj T 236, 
ai9. a6S. a6ov ayo, 271; and gtwu 
ividuwi T 1995 cocptta, 136; 

and ^Edum*, su; esfht^eJ, 217. 
no. «mmatk ameiuklrriitg, 178, 
*79 
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ja, 135“ fees ef p m; and 
pfrjjrwicy, 1 fti, pnriroum&l bc- 
Iuvuue, ui-j; ibilkiE? uf p z^; 
coun^pli^Aic^iii, 274 
pujmrt-iiiillmrt (utrKBJInwi), 113-4* 
* 39 . = 4 * 

pedinn, <fO t taftk 141 
IiilgrhEax. Chinne piluTbrns, xv, 21a. 
3 ft!; pslumn^y, u + i T 4 . lift, =!“. 

rot Koujei k't, 71, 113 
pnd hrAhniiiriic fempka, 144; myjl 
pi^nlmige^ iSa-j 
pilotBp 7ft 

plmtgb»p C* 4 i in ritual, Js, 145* t *7 
pOFt», ilv; uu gambling 144; ari»- 
[ocriary and, 346; and drama, 347; 

tm finklime anklet a. t?± 

fKbTite fc 124, 139* 241; bluiI banditry k 
57; and ibkvoip 57, ituga of, 
rJi; court esanh uml, in 

Jutakty 24 * 

Piicu, fdnif «jf the J‘jj-Li 11 b r i}, jai 
potren, tail find 93j their 

illtL, 93-4: slid diKnark puli r t} 4 ] 
and uttu. aio 

prayer-; m Veduifn,, 5; and ini^nln- 
i»int m limliiinij niu«l r 130; -irttl 
miurm^cr, rBi, 1^5, i 36 : of iryAw- 
t^jp beintr ^ iyu, iw 

dealli, 105: at funerak, 3 p 3; in 
widmAkixxl, *11: eiilEeclivc pra^ffi, 
zit; actora and, i;o: lot the king, 
3S0 

prnaift; to h T ftltITllljp. 3 -. * 4 . I jT, 176. 
t&4i iftH* iJ9 N 2&9; lluiVP prai na r 
33; u* rolkku^ eatuMiduitecita, 

49, 1* prcpiLruliuti fur ncet 

life, fto; dbtrihutnl by lynje, 14^. 
ii: apintii i'> nkfai), 1 v , for a brute. 
1M0; fur 4 kin*;, 10^. 3 S&- = 77 . 2 7 '? ■ 
of 1 nacd after fuivriiJ,. 30^; u* 
muriLi, 217; of paint-boieu, 245; 

a 4 pmei for oa rtw y, 146, fn^u ihrc 
king + 14ft, ifti, 289: far royal 
chaplain, 47-S 

prifci?n: and Vcdie Va>t* a 41 hfliunad.i^ 
23-ft; m rmiiLKteni. 47 1 w*n» of. 

nt; Mtid riinili, mS p 129* 1 jo T 154. 

I 4 Sl i&2-5> J^7- 305 , soft. C 07 -Si- 
aio > zSfi-ij*: interpret 4 ™*, 
itinerant Jain prictli^ Ilf; and 
farmaliem, 293 

pfUnic. crown. ryK, iBS; cctebntijtin 1 




INDEX 


it birth, 2 ^ 7 ] rbiLlhood* maf- 

prkoni, 45, 39-O0 ; pfUitCietts 36, 

156, iSl; priwrim d wtf r ^ 4 , 

atty; mcfeJiAftr*, 71 

prratiiutear uiiil Stale coninil, 50: 
employed m State ind uiilric-*, joS; 
tmd tV*tiv*K t+E; pmtimtiQTi, 177+ 
l]7-+i: and Jmm monk*. 219; aid 
ocme#*e*. 247 

puiuitiiuerit, |5-6 <j, ; of bjfUiriJJJt*, 

M: of slave*, Ji>; by skveryp 35; 
cd mtnnan, 54: of thiev» f 5^*: 
cjfiir a! |>uni 3 hmurl, 58^); for killing 
* c*iw, 67; for ik branding revenue 
officials, Ji. of entire tpiild., 104; 
L -i t ituiJi'-nri, 172; fur adultery, 
and Join ieuqIu, 2iS. iu/ [ttjluit 10 
olarn c protocol,, 25? 

PLiayamitfis (sSwii^ii killgk 1 2 r iHj, 302 

ansi royal 355-6: 

and palyiturny, 267; and ^oitKca- 
foai of kings, 178; und bojrau- 
larrifae. 

Hirtu, $, 15 

Rtlmtiyun^, the, ij. 15, jB, j 303 

roguttaj], 155-4 

religion Drf littytijLHni* Buddham, 
Ifnm-aTii, Hinduism) 

#a? fcW*, 76, tli, joj 
rice; to pay faxc* T 44; ms hark crop, 
h3: niwmjji «f, fa£| cidrivdtlmi of. 
65; for u CimVili. 71; export of, ; 
si unit of value, I JO; m riruiii, 145, 
146. M?f * SB, l6i T 165, I82-4. lS6, 
iii, a&8; an olfenni* 10 rutekry 
ierpi-iUi 1561 ■* ch&j* fiist olid 
food, 164; ways Eif Jlropuring, 104-5: 
aSuohnl diftfified from. t^ 6; Littei’P 
tnnrtcry, 111; in Ikuldliiat monk's 
dim, * 1 in my*i grmiAjinii, 262; 

•J > gift to the king, 17S 
nntaliif xK+ XV. 29 r, 2 ^ 3 J shinies Ell 
ritual^, 6, 33, 33. H7-3*; * 3 *. *JS. 
If I /-60, 161—5, 176. 179-S0, 1Eta—ft. 
r&7, 191105-10, iSfo; leauimul 
rinuLEn. 144-y ; fertility rsmals, 14+, 
aijHj" cow product* and, 150; to 
contiluite rip-frit*, 2 54; student and 
libber. 167 -to* 174“j: *s ititidc u> 
inm-*|iry 4 187; mid Jain mrrnkv, 2-1$; 


in t be iheurtr*, 140; and royftj 
jjiiima]u r 260-1: mirade, uz, 317, 
336; for coiuecrsunn of * king, 
* 77 ^% * 3 i* ^11 in bnm- 

^flcriricc, 2S3, sSt^JO 
mm ; for tm^armn, 63 j cmMing, ?j ; 
I traffic, io, B1 -2; pedlar*, 00; 
IflUDdcrm#, 95; town planning, 
1 IT# tbrtiyjjh royal parks, 
riiiwi ablution*, 15*; ntunl *Luddcv 
i$ 7 + 

roiidi. jo. 70-1 s miiijt£ii 4 nco of, 56 s 
nietsjti-* of, ;o; myil mad. 

17 D- 

rope-Trick, 23 i 
ucmJ ihicjif, Hi, 

■2Lrifice. 5; ibfatir L*f Vediu Irtta, 4; 
tiunuut lactifysc, 7Ji Hiul bccaimeJ 
7^; belon.- ffiling ttem, 1)2; 

tfj CI 1 MJEE pET:npi:fit> T 1 + 7 ; till 4 
InsiL-ful dreanii;, 157; or COW, i*$ r 
2 *H i MCfiflfkl uiitnmifiit^ fD& 
^am&ijial rjbjtci*, 207; Kuzn- 

drill sTakt>, wioilict 

tflfT-cEMilftfAoJi 287*00 
flacred trce T t^r, 137, 151; Buddh^ 
sjBi Atoka, ijB; bdubtUd hy 
ipiriis (yahtatl 153 
SaktsL, E4 + 501 
bftkytiniuiu, teo ilie ffoddba 
i^h K top, 171, 116: if) tsverru, Ji-j, 
HCEiurccf of aid!, 100; fastlk, 171 
m^idrn, :=«€ Inii^rEignilion of aouk 
SiuiiLidngupu, Kits« + 17, 191 ^|6. 487 
Srffldtf, 13, ife p ids, 940, 302 
MFulaU: 4'; 0f wood, 9a: 

of ptuEii-J 1 ewss, i>4; of bfUlimima. 

tai; ami rmibika ritual, 17+, 175; 
of ftnebaritef, 216: of Buddiiut 
TimEik£ p an®; nf a ktll^, 260 , lS|, 
282 p wf myal 163 

SflUiknt, 4 , 95 , m: lilcrututr, 18 : io 
the tlifHtfe, 247, 251 
SCiJctj 54 * 8^-70 
echnnk, Tf6-7, 171 
Scribe*. 32, 164: an. town comic45. 
in cokiTE, 52p S3; wagen of, tti; 
in'jidijLiarTKn, J24 

T SdP f ihe 5. 6, 21 

ScItLii'Li! Miatnr, y, 10, |oi 
HrtpenlR T Uz H 155-7, 312 ; doiiit^lic 
mn^BfKitti nnd + 136; mcncd* ijfl; 
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IS!>EX 


ritual frrotetlKrm (w*n>, 146: mbn^, 

*U 

tIlep, ya, asj; couunjcUon ot\ ^ 

ihyp*, thetf jusd 

8?i £3i, 136. ijj: Etnd nocisl ttetut* 
yi L taxuiott uf„ *7* 105 
*hrin«* I3&-41- 2<>t > Biiddhiii 

■knur*. tr„ 138-9; H&rfrmd* far, 
p t 278; f«r t'ilUiff wrrpeni, i sfa 
in umnaucne-i, 234; king vuiu 
ilinnci, z&J 

aidcnraik 6 P 164, act-34 in ikvr*, 34: 
fr**J-[KMionjn, KH 74; itiftrtK Cut» 
for. 157: :irs mfinL\ zih. zzu 
Sidiihfinbu, ure the tUlddlwr 
illk, |6; Imported, exported, ^4, 
ipUEi 4 mJ wOTOn, i]ij; wcavcn nf* 
105. weddifiK-clLrih^, 1H2 
"ttilk MUEra\ 14, 70, 73 
SJwidugujrta, Kin nf Kicnam§pEiptfl r 

* 3 . 

iilTO, 3.3”fc; and brdhmiU'i, 24; 

. JtJi B i&7 i ir*de in 1 85 3 price 
nf ( in; in she ramiiy* r&S; and 
hmimbnidrtp u& m a* part of a dowry 
aij; in monutrrkfl, 210: and Jain 
co t iagHin lH*^ 3 =h 
makc^himiji^ 171, 143 
•mil* the individual: and ui\>vct&*I 
'Self', 8, 21 j. and cyek nf nrbirtfcis 
31 ; and Buddhitsr, 21 
tpked tfimt-n by viUuiEW, t?porl 
of, 84; «}>tCe-*bGpi. 87; apiee- 
Tnrfrhiinf*, $9; in ffluifi, 171: in 
ttkhig* U}$ w iy6 

■•3HS-1 P jo, 124; brihmaOB in, 35; 
AMii irul, 41 

51 . 3*: in livcrm* 89; and aenpe- 
NttJfcra, tH|, pnHtltUiea **< z.j$: 
and tnunldjfigtk-na. 244 
•pirn*. 151-7, 1^; eyd a|niiti* rp, 
|J 7 . t+®. * 49 , and iraromhgrriikiEi 
Qt loula, 149; guard ran apErili, 
J 4 V 

htnie, tht, *iv;, forced labour for, 501 
and the king, 58-42; adminum- 
tkm f 4^-50; pint* j^rtui, 58; and 
Xht. economy* 0 | + *3 - 3 , ritf 10 ; 
mid aeivicrt iL* rural datum, 
&o; esaru higbv iy mil,, 71 1 and 
pr-'MMtulujH, 237-8, and gambling, 
244; ufoIV uf a 475: o^uette for 
ooruaaUkifi*, 2 78 


itudenn (ftmftiiMf4na) ( l 98 - 7 fa i8 &. 
J 07 * 

iulpai .rnnnumrriTf l, 139-41, 210, 10;; 
nf QhSnjI and Sftncbl, 13, 105; in 
Itilddluat maruKEvnct. 220. 15.2 

ilyiitfc- 5 , 

S urinihl K pkvw riphr, tCE 

rndmi fm-Tvdr elua>K 23* 28-30, 33. 

^uptil, III 

«IflfrliH-MT Wial* 555 ! tmplc- of p 

ins’ tn fimal, 145: the jfod &i^tir + 

^ 169: in daily ritual. 170, to = 

12, 13, 14; ^uju:j cm + i-0; 
kinR efi ^7, 30; ■ dyntuT’H. 

■ypemitiniii 143, 149-5S 

^uiviwy* M4* 205; initriMticim, 9j; 

rmi ig'iTjpft. 281, 286; vcfcrtnaHim, 

tftllilta, 93, 93 - 6 b 225 

tavern *k«iu»g„ S8-9. 

lasitiofip 50. 70 ; hrlkhuidn = carmiu, 

24? JS; Mdt, 50: Irvkd 

by vilLgc chicfn, 44: in Lind^ 44. 
107; urrMlin village 1 t-ifinp^ *5. 
ndlMSp +p: i^ajEturf anti. 

m *} t 107; itJdd*, " 1 . purf^puitif 7V, 

nf cmfii and tmJtv, 8 o p 8 ft, yo, yi* 
Q 5 . 9 ^ 96 # 317 i * 44 ! of 

and tpinia, fty. reduclioua. tO*> 
nod m!i t 100: king and. ioo^jo. 
ajIV; txempiton for fcaiivnli. 148; 
taUir of ^etH, |iji| h 2 O 0 
tcocbcr (jwrtj). 16^ -76 ; nrlliman^, 45 
tempk*, 8ft, 174^ illurnimtcd lot 
fcritivill. 148 

thatrr.ditf^g jpdbmwnprt, ^63 
tbtonr. l>it, 281: ctiioeciatJuii tkr^nc, 
27^ P 2Ko„ 4i>t; dynjnJiv: rhrone, 270^ 
182 

13b. 474: ni-it man*. 136; of 
pttgnnnf womiin, ifrj; of pMCUlfflh 
167. of vcujng mail uf fobklii. 134; 
of kiiig P 4 wives, 1^71; of king, 
274-5* 5?8| 171 ‘* 

bfidrRnaoiTk 180; bride* i8j ; daib 

mu 4 ! r ivj 

TrsmmA^n f.f [ u 1.14 kiilK) P i8> 

?’*^Jlis, 45; I'jwn planning, 117 
[im. l. iihj r isSi ft. Hpittruru!-m]*v 
dulli, 94 
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TNI>inC 


■ fade*, ill i 
midctinm, £7-91, 103 

Iraux&inignLtsnn of Sdi4.li: Utif|id 74 aj 4 A* t>, 

J*. 9 ®. M 9 i a* 

treasure, 16$; of family* 55* 133; 
l^unlfd by spirits. 1^, 15ft: mvn 3 
Imiun^ 177, 2S4 

Treasury, the. 71, 107-10, 2-44; 

nfiivjw and, 25 ; at cjp3tjl H 43, 1=14: 

nim=n rr for* 48: in, 106; 

Mnlrnti. 164 -5 
mnh, 53-3 


umbrellas: made by basket-maker^ 
94: of Jwmt on if«/Md r 139, ups m 
iwiftdifejj 1 ritud, *74, 175; hridtrtfronrn 
and, 1 82 : of Duddhrbt ui»nltt F 39; 
of itinerant jam prims, 229: of 
fashion jblr ■ iiLJL;: man, *35; thn 
fOynl pftmpof, afro, a$o F =8 = 
undertaken, j«6; outrun^, jo 
unimtnirar aj. jt, 141, 173, 17ft; 
FhaiJiJ h-yd, iK; Itatumi after Ji£ir;u 
inVmion, 19 

unriwirifrable» If iTFit^i i'lt c ), p j i. work 
of, 6 j 

L'^rmjfad'j, 5. ;r, 30 f 
uEendb, donuHtk; «f matcaiif^ jo; 
in frcod'im of afarc* rile*, JJ; (rum 
China* 8G; of mdtt&rnen, ^7- and 
hEacbitjiihx, v3 «nd patten, 94; 
rcnd hdbrt-qwksn b #4; for water. 
t*6; in 4 iknplc home. 13s, m 
Wminj^c, 171; for wokins, 194-5, 
339^ of ah anchorite, 216; of 
itinerant Jain prints,. 


Irrijyiir f merchant* 4 rid peuojib), 23. 
W i6?p 196 

Vakstalm*, iB, 19, 303 
Vpdflbhl, State nf. Hii r 3*3 
VanihafTkitUlp wti? rho Jkncf 
Veda, the, 4; and fcfAr7rriro. ihe 
four caste* and, 13 , ib, ay; faf- 
*JKHM and, ji; truchmR of, 171, 
*7*r J7Jp *7+r ^fArtflAdV d»b 
Mydy of* 191; rn death, 305; after 

i'JEjnjb, 509 

Vcdflfc, the., i6jp 1114. 301 
Vftiiiim, +-6; rituals of Vctlir origin* 
14 S- -Sjj 


chiefs J L' 4 mnbhfi/akij) m 4.3-44, 45 
village** uv; bfk«ngirkg 10 brahmans, 
±4 + adininiatmkaft of, 43 -3; itlf- 
lUffieiMii, 46* y*- and itriifatkui 
ibipyfrh, h+: tbalkdnned. Go; on 
Ouit, 8 a; and indH, 103 ; 4tld 
tuxulian, 107 ; planning, 117 , ti 6 ; 
overflow frcmi ti 4 Wiuf + 115 j viUjgje 
houm; Intfiery HrptinU, 

*57 

VtynuKtip 4 t i Kmc ol the Pidlavus. ± 9 , 
3*3 


«NSM» (and carc*)j an oravin, ya, 
73 i and csrp^nrert. 91-i: of 
hkincrrt, 99; ilnerrpTJnn of nm. 
t , description of wagont, 146, 
ccrennrrniKjS w^on, 144. 14^; in 

1 ndf-ed-Gi rickuib 173; «eddin^ ^ajfon, 
*£5-5; for * jflumoy, 199; supply 
wa^ona, 

water: curried by slaves, 34; to pay 
tisea. 44; and prnoncr^. 59; 
itrigaliun. faj: 4 64; dmuttie u»e. 71 „ 
134, ! 3 S* t 93 h 195 , 

«t- 3 -* 7 . W 9 r J 34 f i70, 379 J in 

riiuei, t4S, 146, 163, 165, tftfl. 1^9, 

175* tm «7* »8p *09, 

17s, 279, 2&i, .2^*, s 9 jp 28*:. ififi: 
eonrilkn Tory offrnns (a uuke^. 156; 
in UH^mial mscjiici, 204 
vi'BTer-clocIc, 

v.ciipon^ Apf^vi And, »i>; arrttwv 

S 3 p Y^h 3 ^ 6 . bo*% f> 7 , 7 „b w* W- 
280. for hiiTstir.a, 99 p 47b" of himn 
^u^rd h 2^8; in can iteration ritu&U, 
37^, 279; jaircism, i$o; for liattla, 
284: ItW * amLi, 285: kim-ti, *89 
wenvrr*, 93* 1 weaving miLb p 

wella: irriRUinn, *3, (*4; by rwt- 
hmiDts, 71; cfltavona^ 74 s drcd^inR. 
9i; pTrirale brwr>, llj + 127; m 
tfiifHt*, 140; in monutnin, 241 . 
Aocrid wflla, 378 
wbc T sec alcohol 
wkincafrci. (in E*wb ^7, 54 h 147 

wmen rmpkkypheiil uf fc 33, 04, 95^ 
toS, atift: ptegnant womoit* 54* 
tftr. 107; in fcifivwi rii£i, 145, 14b; 
iptrii ‘kumcn. 152: baiTtn won™. 

154, mnul Tirtmr^nrp^j an, 

177 . I?®; ttiimim, J 7 ^i nod 
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inhh;x 


nsiLiiJ. BAo* |K|, i^j-4, Mfc, 387, 
=%r id the Imine, ieiJ 

uJrtihnl, itf?* jJT#w widow*,. 199; 
tvidu^l, Kt>. 207 . 3II-3J wi'if; of 
hrmn[ 3 , 21$; irntl TeJigtotU tadrn^ 

*18, zsH\ md ibr vt**t *45; CMffjr 


kimr 1 * nu>l[a. 3 «j; HU booty, 1S6- 
*1 fcmx'» (frumpU-flf mrty, ili7 
wrcttlm. J; 1.151: witetlifl* uiatchr*. 

*rj. *js 

ftp. *‘j; Yo*n, *$3 
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